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SIR BROOK FOSSBROOKE. 


PART XVII. 


CHAPTER LXV.—ON THE DOOR-STEPS AT NIGHT. 


Ir was late at night when Sewell 
arrived at the Priory. He had had 
another disastrous night of play, 
and had scattered his “acknowledg- 
ments” for various sums on every 
side. Indeed, he had not the 
vaguest idea of how much he had 
lost. Disputes and hot discussions 
too, almost verging on personal 
quarrels, dashed with all their ir- 
ritating influences the gloom of 
his bad-luck; and he felt, as he 
arose to go home, that he had not 
even that sorry consolation of the 
unfortunate gambler—the  pitying 
sympathy of the looker-on. 

Over and over, as he went, he 
asked himself what Fate could pos- 
sibly intend by this persistent per- 
secution of him ? 
had their “innings” now and then. 
Their fortune came checkered with 
its bright and dark days. He never 
emerged, not even passingly, from 
his ill-luck. “I suppose,” muttered 
he, ‘the whole is meant to tempt 
me—but to what? I need,very 
little temptation if the bait be only 
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Other fellows: 


money. Let me but see gold 
enough, and my resistance will not 
be very formidable. I'll not risk 
my neck ; short of that I’m ready 
for anything.” Thus thinking, he 
plodded onward through the dark 
night, vaguely wishing at times 
that no morning was ever to break, 
and that existence might prolong 
itself out to one long dark autumn 
night, silent and starless. 

As he reached the hall-door he 
found his wife seated on the steps 
as on a former night. It had be- 
come a favourite spot with her to 
taste the cool refreshing night-air, 
and rally her from the feverish 
closeness of the sick-room. 

“How is he? is it over yet?” 
cried he as he came up. . 

“He is better; he slept calml 
for some hours, and woke mu 
refreshed.” 

“IT could have sworn it!” burst 
he in vehemently. “It is the one 
way Fate could have rescued me, 
and it is denied me. I believe 
there is a curse on me! Eh—what?” 
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“T didn’t speak,” said 
meekly. 

“You muttered though. I heard 
you mumble something below your 
breath, as if you agreed with what 
I said. Say it out, madam, if you 
think it.” 

She heaved a weary sigh, but said 
nothing. 

“Has Beattie been here?’ asked 
he, hastily. 

“Yes ; he stayed for above an 
hour, but was obliged to go at 
last to visit another patient. He 
brought Dr. Lendrick out with 
him ; he arrived this evening.” 

“Lendrick! Do you mean the 
man from the Cape ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“‘That completes it!” burst he, 
as he flung his arms wildly up. 
‘*T was just wondering what other 
malignant piece of spite Fortune 
could play me, and there it is! 
Had you any talk with this man ?” 

“Yes; he remained with me all 
the time Dr. Beattie was up- 
stairs.” 

“ And what was his tone? has 
he come. back to turn us out ?—that 
of course he has—but does he avow 
it?” 

“He shows no such intentions. 
He asked whether you held much 
to ‘The Nest,’ if it was a place that 
you liked, or if you could relin- 
quish it without any regret ?” 

“Why so?” 

“Because Sir Brook Fossbrooke 
has just purchased it.” 

“What nonsense! you know as 
well as I do that he couldn’t pur- 
chase a dog-kennel. That property 
was valued at sixteen thousand 
pounds four years ago—it is worth 
twenty now; and you talk to me of 
this beggar buying it.” 

‘*T tell you what he told me, and 
it was this: Some mine that Sir 
Brook owned in Sardinia has turn- 
ed out to be all silver, and in con- 
sequence. he has suddenly become 
immensely rich—so rich, indeed, 
that he has already determined to 
settle this estate on Lucy Lendrick ; 
and intends, if he can induce Lord 


she, 
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Drumearron to part with ‘The Fo- 
rest,’ to add it to the grounds.” 

Sewell grasped his hair with both 
hands, and ground his teeth to- 
gether with passion as he listened. 

“You believe this story, I sup- 
pose ?”’ said he at last. 

“Yes ; why should I not believe 
it?” 

“T don’t believe a word of it. 
I see the drift—I saw the drift 
of it before you had told me ten 
words. This tale is got up to lull 
us into security, and to quiet our 
suspicions. Lendrick knows well 
the alarm his unexpected return is 
likely to give us, and to allay our 
anxieties they have coined this nar- 
rative, as though to imply they will 
be rich enough not to care to 
molest us, nor stand between us 
and this old man’s money. Don’t 
you see that ?” 

“T do not. It did not occur to me 
before, and I do not admit it now.” 

“T ought not to have asked you. 
I ought to have remembered what 
old Fossbrooke once called ‘the 
beautiful trustfulness of your na- 
ture.’”’ . 

“Tf I had it once, it has left me 
many a long day ago !” 

‘“* But I deny that you ever had 
it. You had the woman’s trick of 
affecting to believe, and thus mak- 
ing out what you assumed to think, 
to be a pledge given by another—a 
bit of female craft that you all 
trade on so long as you are young 
and good-looking.” 

‘** And what supplies the place of 
this ingenious device when we are 
neither young nor good-looking ?” 

“T don’t know, for the simple 
reason that I never much interest- 
ed myself: in the sex after that 
period.” 

“That’s a very sad thing for us. 
I declare I never had an idea how 
much we’re to be pitied before.” 

“You would be to be pitied if 
you knew how weall think of you ;” 
and he spoke with a spiteful malig- 
nity almost demoniac. 

“It’s better, then, for each of us 
that we should not know this. The 
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trustfulness that you sneer at does 
us good service after all.” 

“And it was this story of the 
mine that induced Lendrick to 
come home from the Cape, wasn’t 
it?” 

“No; he only heard of the 
mine since he arrived here.” 

“T thought,” rejoined he, with a 
sneer, “that he ought to have resign- 
ed his appointment on account of 
this sudden wealth, all the more 
because I have known that he in- 
tended to come back this many a 
day. And what is Fossbrooke going 
to do for you? Is there a diamond 
necklace ordered? or is it one of 
the brats he is going to adopt ?”” 

‘ “By the way, I have been rob- 
bed : some one has carried off my 
gold comb and some pins; they 
were on my dressing-table last 
night. Jane saw them when I 
went into my room.” 

“Now’s your time to replace 
the loss! It’s the sort of tale 
old Fossbrooke always responded 
to.” 

She made no answer; and for 
several minutes each sat in silence. 
“One thing is pretty evident,” said 
he at last, as he made figures with 
his cane on the ‘ground—‘ we'll 
have to troop off, whether the Len- 
dricks come here or not. The 
place will not be tenable once they 
are in the vicinity.” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know! Do you 
mean that the Doctor and his 
daughter will stand the French 
cook here, and the dinners, and let 
the old man make a blessed fool of 
himself, as he has been doing for 
the last eight or ten months past? 
or do you pretend that if we were 
to go back to the leg-of-mutton 
days, and old Haire for company, 
that it would be worth holding 
on to it? J don’t; and I tell you 
frankly that I intend to demand 
my passports, as the Ministers say, 
and be off.” 

“But J can’t ‘be off.’ I have no 
such alternative !” 

“The worse luck yours, or rather 


the worse skill; for if you had play- 
ed your hand better, it would not 
have been thus with you. By the 
way, what about Trafford? I take 
it he’ll marry this girl now.” 

“T have not heard,” said she, 
pinching her lips, and speaking 
with a forced composure. 

“Tf I were you I'd make my- 
self Lucy’s confidante, get up the 
match, and go and live with them. 
These are the really happy mé- 
nages, If there be such a thing as 
bliss, perfect bliss in this world, it 
is where the wife has a dear friend 
in the house with her, who listens 
to all her sorrows, and helps her 
to manage the tyrant that inflicts 
them. It was a great mistake of 
ours not to have known this in 
early life. Marriage was meant to 
be a triangle.” 

“If you go, as you speak of go- 
ing, have you any objection to m 
addressing myself to Sir Broo 
for some assistance ?”’ 

“None whatever. I think it the 
most natural thing in life; he was 
your guardian, and you have a right 
to ask what has become of your 
fortune.” | 

“He might refer me to you for 
the information.” 

“Very unmannerly -if he should, 
and very ungallant too, for an old 
admirer. I’m certain if I were to 
be—what is the phrase ?—removed, 

es, removed—he’d marry you. 
alk of three-volume novels and 
virtue rewarded, after that!” 

“You have been playing to- 
night,” said she, gravely. 

“a Yes.” ’ 

* And lost ?” 

“ Lost heavily.” 

“T thought so. Your courtesies 
to me have been the measure of 
your bad-luck for many a day. 
I have often felt that ‘four. by 
honours’ has saved me from a bad 
headache.” 

“Then there has been more 
sympathy between us than I ever 
suspected,” said he, rising, and 
stretching himself; and after a mo- 
ment or two added, “Must I call 
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on this Dr. Lendrick ?—will he ex- 
pect me to visit him ?”” 

*‘ Perhaps so,” said she, carelessly 
—‘the asked after you.” | 

“Indeed !—did he ask after 
Trafford too? Do you remember 
the day at the Governor’s dinner 
he mistook you for Trafford’s wife, 
and explained his mistake by the 
familiarity of his manner to you 
in the garden? It was the best 
bit of awkwardness I ever wit- 
nessed,” 

“T suppose you felt it so ?” 

““ J—T felt it so! Isuspect not! 
I don’t believe there was a man at 
table enjoyed the blunder as heart- 
ily. 

“T wish—how I wish!” 
she, clasping her hands together. 

** Well—what ?” 

“T wish I could be a man for 
one brief half-hour!” cried she, and 
her voice rang with a mild but 
clear resonance, that made it seem 
louder than it really was. 

‘““And then?” said he, 
ingly. 

““Oh do not ask me more!” cried 
she, as she bent down and hid her 
face in her hands. . 

“T think I will call on Len- 
drick,” said he, after a moment. 
“It may not-be exactly the sort of 
task a man would best like; but I 
opine, if he is about to give his 
daughter in marriage to this fellow, 
he ought to know more about him. 
Now J can tell him something, and 
my wife can tell him more. There’s 
no indiscretion in saying so much, 
is there ?” 


said 


mock- 


She made no reply; and after a 
pause he went on—‘If Trafford 


hadn’t been a shabby dog, he’d 
not have higgled about buying up 
those letters. Cane & Kincaid 
offered them to him for a thousand 
pounds. I suspect he’d like to have 
the offer repeated now, but he 
shall not. He believes, or affects 
to believe, that for my own sake, 
Ill not make a public scandal: he 
doesn’t know his man when he 
thinks this. You, madam, might 
have taught him better—eh?”’ 
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Still no reply, and he continued— 
“There is not a.man living despises 
public opinion asI do. If you are 
rich you trample on it, if poor it 
tramples on you ; but so long as a 
fellow braves the world, and de- 
clares that he shrinks from nothing 
—evades nothing—neither turns 
right nor left to avoid its judg- 
ments—the coward world gives 
way and lets him pass. Ji let 
them see that I don’t care a straw 
for my own life, when at the price 
of it | can blow up a magazine.” 

“No, no, no!” muttered she, in 
a low but clear tone. 

‘“‘ What do you mean by No, no ?” 
cried he, in a voice of passion. 

“T mean that you care a great 
deal for your own life, and a great 
deal for your own personal safety ; 
and that if your tyranny to a poor, 
crushed, weak woman has any 
bounds, it is from your fear, your 
abject fear, that in her desperation 
she might seek a protector, and 
find him.” 

“T told you once before, madam, 
men don’t like this sort of protec- 
torate. The old bullying days are 
gone by. Modern decorum ‘takes 
it out’ in damages.” She sat still 
and silent; and after waiting some 
time, he said, in a calm, unmoved - 
voice, ‘ These little interchanges of 
courtesy do no good to either of 
us; they haven’t even the poor 
attraction of novelty: so, as my 
friend Mr. O’Reardon says, let us 
‘be practical.’ I had hoped that 
the old gentleman up-stairs was 
going to do the polite thing, and 
die; but it appears now he has 
changed his mind about it. This, 
to say the least of it, is very incon- 
venient to me. My embarrassments 
are such that I shall be obliged to 
leave the country; my only diffi- 
culty is, I have no money. Are 
you attending? are you listening 
to me ?” 

“Yes; I hear you,” said she, in 
a faint whisper. 

* You, I know, cannot help me; 
neither can my mother. Of course 
the old Judge is out of the ques- 
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tion. As for the fellows at the 
Club, I am deeply in debt to many 
of them; and Kincaid only re- 
minds me of his unsettled bill of 
costs when I ask for a loan. A blank 
look-out, on the whole; isn’t it ?” 

She muttered something like 
assent, and he went on. “TI have 
gone through a good many such 
storms before, but none fully as 
bad as this; because there are cer- 
tain things which in a few days 
must come out -— ugly little dis- 
closures—one or two there will be. 
I inadvertently sold that beech 
timber to two different fellows, and 
took the money too,” 

She lifted ‘up her face and stared 
at him without speaking. 

* Fact, I assure you! I have a 
confoundedly bad memory ; it has 
got me into scores of scrapes all 
through life.. Then, this very even- 
ing, thinking that the Chief couldn’t 
rub through, I made a stupid wager 
with Balfour that the seat on the 
Bench would be vacant within a 
week ; and finished my bad run of 
luck by losing —I can’t say how 
much, but very heavily indeed—at 
the Club.” 

A low faint sigh escaped her, but 
not a word. 

‘“ As to bills renewed, protested, 
and to be protested,’ said he, in 
the same easy tone, ‘they are legion. 
These take their course, and are 
no worse than any other man’s 
bills —I don’t fret myself about 
them. As in the old days of chival- 
ry one never cared how scurvily 
he treated the ‘villains,’ so he be- 
haved like a knight to his equals ; 
80 nowadays a man must book up 
at Tattersall’s, though he cheat his 
tailor. I like the “theory, too ; it 
keeps ‘the ball rolling’ if it does 
nothing else.” 

All this he rattled out as though 
his own fluency gave him a sort of 
Dutch courage; and who knows, 
too—for there is a fund of vanity 
in these men—if he was not vain 
of showing with what levity he 
could treat dangers that might 
have made the stoutest heart afraid ? 
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‘“‘ Taking the ‘ tottle of the whole ’ 
of these—as old Joe Hume used to 
say—it’s an ugly balance !” 

‘What do you mean to do?” said 
she, quietly. 

“* Bolt, 1 suppose. 
else for it.” 

“And will that meet the diffi- 
culty ?” 

**No, but it will secure me; se- 
cure me from arrest, and the other 
unpleasant consequences that might 
follow arrest. To do this, however, 
I need money, and I have not five 
pounds—no, nor, I verily believe, five 
shillings—in the world.” 

“There are a few trinkets of mine 
up-stairs. I never wear them——” 

“Not worth fifty pounds, the 
whole lot; nor would one get half 
fifty for them in a moment of pres- 
sure.” 

“We have some plate——” 

“We had, but I sold it three 
weeks ago; and that reminds me 
there was a rum old tea-urn got 
somehow mixed up. with our 
things, and I sold it too, though it 
has Lendrick’s crest upon it. You'll 
have to get it back some of these 
days—I told the fellow not to break 
it up till he heard from you.” 

‘Then what is to be done?” said 
she, eagerly. 

-“That’s the question; trawelling 
is the one thing that can’t be done 
on tick.” 

“Tf you were to go down to ‘ The 
Nest ’—— 

“But our tenure expires on the 
seventeenth, just one fortright 
hence—not to say that I couldn’t 
call myself safe there one hour. 
No, no; I must manage to get 
abroad, and instantly, that I may 
escape from my present troubles ; 
but I must strike out some way 
of life—something that will keep 
me.” 

She sat still and almost stupefied, 
trying to see an escape from these 
difficulties, but actually overwhelm- 
ed by the number and the nature 
of them. 

“] told you a while ago that I 
did not believe one word of this 


I see nothing 
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story of the mine, and the untold 
wealth that has fallen to old Foss- 
brooke ; you, however, do believe 
it; you affirm the tale as if you had 
seen and touched the ingots; so 
that you need have no reluctance to 
ask him to help you.” 
““You do not object to this course, 
then ?” asked she, eagerly. 
“How can I object? If I clutch 

at a plank when I’m drowning, I 
don’t let go because it may have 
nails in it. Tell him that you want 
to buy me off, to get rid of me; 
that by a couple of hundred pounds 
—I wish he’d make it five—you can 
insure my leaving the country, and 
that my debts here will prevent my 
coming back again. It’s the sort of 
compact he’ll fully concur in; and 
you can throw in, as if accidentally, 
, how useless it is for him to go on 
" persecuting me, that his confound- 
ed memory for old scores has kept 
_™my head under water all my life, 
and hint that those letters of Traf- 
ford’s he insists on having ~ 

“* He insists on having !” 

“To be sure he does ; I thought I 
had told you what brought him over 
here! The old meddling humbug, 
in his grand benevolence vein, 
wants to smooth down the difficul- 
ties between Lucy Lendrick and 
Trafford, one of which was thought 
to be the fellow’s attachment to you. 
Don’t blush; take it as coolly as i 
do. I’m not sure whether reading 
the correspondence aloud isn’t the 
best way to dispel this illusion. 
You can say that better than I can.” 

“Trafford never wrote offe line to 
me which I should be afraid or 
ashamed to see in print.” 

“These are matters of taste. 
There are scores of women like pub- 
licity, and would rather be notorie- 
ties for scandal than models of un- 
noticed virtue, so we'll not discuss 
that. There, there; don’t look so 
supremely indignant and contemp- 
tuous. That expression became you 
well enough at three-and-twenty ; 
but ten years, ten long years of -not 
the very smoothest existence, leave 
their marks !” 





She shook her head mournfully, 
but in silence. 
“At all events,” resumed he, 


“declare that you object to the » 


letters being in other hands than 
your own; and as to a certain paper 
of mine—a perfectly worthless docu- 
ment, as he well knows—let him 
give it to you, or burn it in your 
presence.” 

She pushed her hair back from 
her temples, and pressed her hands 
to either side of her head as though 
endeavouring to collect her thoughts, 
and rally herself to an effort of calm 
determination. 

‘How much of this is true?” said 
she at last. 

“What do you mean?” said he, 
sternly. 

“T mean this,” said she, reso- 
lutely—‘‘ that I want to know, if 
you should get this money, is 
it really your intention to go 
abroad ?” 

‘**You want a pledge from me on 
this ?”’ said he, with a jeering laugh. 
“You are not willing to stoop to all 
this humiliation without having the 
price of it afterwards? Is not that 
your meaning ?” 

Her lips moved, but no sound was 
audible. 

** All fair and reasonable,” said 
he, calmly. “It’s not every woman 
in the world would have the pluck 
to tell her husband how much mean- 
ness she would submit to simply to 
get rid of him; but you were always 
courageous, that I will say —you 
have courage enough.” 

‘“*T had need of it.” 

“Go on, madam,. finish your 
speech. I know what you would 
say. ‘You had need of courage for 
two ;’ that was the courteous speech 
that trembled on your lip. The 
only thing beats your courage is 
your candour! Well, I must con- 
tent myself with humbler qualities. 
I cannot accompany you into these 
high flights of excellence, but I can 
go away ; and that, after all, is some- 
thing. Get me this money and I 
will go—I promise you faithfully— 
go, and not come back.” 
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“ The children,” said ‘she, and 
stopped. 

“Madam !” said he, with a mock- 
heroic air, ‘‘I am not a brute! I 
respect your maternal feelings, and 
would no miore think of robbing 
you of your children——” 

‘“‘There—there, that will do. 
Where is Sir Brook to be found— 
where does he live ?” 

“T have his address written 
down—here it is,” said he—* the 
last cottage on the southern’ side 
of Howth. There is a porch to the 
door, which, it would seem, is dis- 
tinctive, as well as three chimneys; 
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my informant was as descriptive as 
Figaro. You had better keep. this 
piece of paper as a reminder; and 
the trains deposit you at less than 
half a mile from the place.” 

“T will go early to-morrow morn- 
ing. Shall I find you here on my 
return ?”’ 

“Of that you may be certain. I 
can’t venture to leave the house all . 
day; I’m not sure there will not 
be a writ out against me.” 

She arose and seemed about to 
say something — hesitated for ‘a 
moment or two, and then slowly 
entered the house, and disappeared. 


CHAPTER: LXVI.—GOING OUT. 


In a small dinner-room of the 
Viceregal Lodge, in the Phcenix 
Park, the Viceroy sat at dinner 
with Sir Brook Fossbrooke. He 
had arrived in great haste, and in- 
cognito, from England, to make 
preparations for his final departure 
from Ireland; for his party had 
been’ beaten in the House, and ex- 
pected that, in the last debate on 
the measure before them, they 
would be driven to resign office. 
Lord Wilmington had no personal 
regrets on the subject. With high 
station and a large fortune, Ireland, 
to him, meant little else than 
estrangement from the habits and 
places that he liked, with the ex- 
posure to that species of comment 
and remark which the Press so un- 
sparingly bestows on all public 
men in England. He had accept- 
ed office to please his party; and, 
though naturally sorry tor their de- 
feat, there was a secret selfish satis- 
faction at being able to go back to 
a life more congenial to him that 
more than consoled him for the 
ministerial reverse. 

It is difficult for the small world 
of place-hunters and office-seekers 
to understand this indifference ; 
but I have little doubt that it 
exists largely amongst men of high 
position and great fortune, and im- 
parts to their manner that seeming 


dignity in adversity which we 
humble folk are so prone to believe 
the especial gift of the “ order.” 

Cholmondeley Balfour did not 
take matters so coolly ; he had been 
summoned over by telegram to take 
his part in the “third reading,” 
and went away with the depressing 
feeling that his official sun was 
about to set, and all the delightful 
insolences of a ‘* department” were 
about to be withdrawn from him. 

Balfour had a brief interview 
with the Viceroy before he started, 
and hurriedly informed him how 
events stood in Ireland. Nor was 
it without a sense of indignation 
that he saw how little his Excel- 
lency cared for the defeat of his 
party, and how much more eager 
he seemed to see his old friend 
Fossbrooke, and thank him for his 
conduct, than listen to the details 
of the critical questions of the 
hour. 

“And this is his address, you 
say?’ said Lord Wilmington, as he 
held a card in his hand. “I must 
send off to him at once.” 

“Tt’s all Bentley’s fault,” said 
Balfour, full of the House and 
the debate. “If that fellow were 
drowning, and had only breath for 
‘it, he’d move an amendment! And 


it’s so provoking, now we had got 
so splendidly through our prosecu- 
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. tions, and were winning the Catho- 
lics round to us.besides; not to say 
that I have at last managed to in- 
duce Lendrick to resign, and we 
have a Judgeship to bestow.” In 
a few hurried words he recounted 
his negotiation with Sewell, placing 
in the Viceroy’s hand the document 
of the resignation. 

Lord Wilmington’s thoughts 
were fully as much on his old 
friend Fossbrooke all this time as 
on questions of office, and not a 
little disconcerted the Secretary by 
muttering, ‘‘I hope the dear old 
fellow bears me no ill-will. I 
would not for worlds that he should 
think me unmindful of him.” 

And now they ‘sat over their 
wine together, talking pleasantly 
of bygone times and old friends— 
many lost to them by death, and 
some by distance. 

“T take it,” said Fossbrooke, 
after a pause, “that you are not 
sorry to get back to England?” 

_ Lord Wilmington smiled, but 
said nothing. 

“You never could have cared 
much for the pomp and state of 
this office, and, I suppose, beyond 
these, there is little in it ?’’ 

“You have hit it, exactly. There 
is nothing to be done here—no- 
thing! The shortness of the period 
that is given to any man to rule 
this country, and the insecurity of 
his tenure, even for that time, com- 
pel him to govern by a party; and 
the result is, we go on alternately 
pitting one faction against the 
other, till we end by marshalling 
the nation into two camps, instead 
of massing them into one people. 
Then there is another difficulty. 
In Ireland, the question is not so 
much what you do as by whom you 
do it. It is the men, not the 
measures, that are thought of. There 
is not an infringement on personal 
freedom I could not carry out, if 
you only let me employ for its 
enactment some popular dema- 
gogue. Give me a good patriot in 
Ireland, and I'll engage to crush 
every liberty in the island.” 
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“T don’t envy you your office, 
then,” said Fossbrooke, gravely. 

““Of course you don’t; and be- 
tween ourselves, Fossbrooke, I’m 
not heartbroken by the thought of 
laying it down. I suspect, too, 
that after a spell of Irish official 
life every statesman ought to lie 
fallow for a while: he grows so 
shifty and so unscrupulous here, he 
is not fit for home work.” 

** And how soon do you leave?” 

“Let me see,” said he, ponder- 
ing. ‘We shall be beaten to-night, 
or to-morrow night at farthest. 
They'll take a day to talk it over, 
and another to see the Queen; and 
allowing three more days for the 
negotiations back and forward, I 
think I may say we shall be out by 
this day week. A week of worry 
and annoyance it will be!” 

‘How so ?” 

“‘ All the hungry come to be fed 
at the last hour. They know well 
that an outgoing administration is 
always bent on filling up everything 
in their gift. You make a clean 
sweep of the larder before you give 
up the key to the new housekeeper ; 
and one is scarcely so inquisitive as 
to the capacity of the new office- 
holder as he would be if, remaining 
in power, he had~to avail him- 
self of his services. For instance, 
Pemberton may not be the best 
man for Chief Baron, but we mean 
to bequeath him in that condition 
to our successors.” 

“And what becomes of Sir Wil- 
liam Lendrick ?” 

“ He resigns.” 

“With his peerage ?” 

“Nothing of the kind; he gets 
nothing. I’m not quite clear how 
the matter was brought about. 
I heard a very garbled, confused 
story from Balfour. As well as I 
could gather, the old man intrusted 
his step-son, Sewell, with the resig- 
nation, probably to enable him to 
make some terms for himself; and 
Sewell—a shifty sort of fellow, it 
would seem — held it back,—the 
Judge being ill, and unable to act, 
—till he found that things looked 
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ticklish.. We might go out—the ° 


Chief Baron might die — heaven 
knows what might occur. At all 
events he closed the negotiation, 
and placed the documents in Bal- 
four’s hands, only pledging him not 
to act upon it for eight-and-forty 
hours.” 

“This interests me deeply. I 
know the man Sewell well, and I 
know that no transaction in which 
he is mixed up can be clean-handed.” 

“T have heard of him as a man 
of doubtful character.” 

“Quite the reverse; he is the 
most indubitable scoundrel alive. 
I need not tell you that I have seen 
a great deal of life, and not always 
of its best or most reputable side. 
Well, this fellow has more bad in 
him, and less good, than any one 
I have ever met. The world has 
scores, thousands, of unprincipled 
dogs, who, when their own interests 
are served, are tolerably indifferent 
about the rest of humanity. They 
have even, at times, their little 
moods of generosity, in which they 
will help a fellow-blackguard, and 
actually do things that seem good- 
natured. Not so Sewell. Swim- 
ming for his life, he’d like to drown 
the feliow that swam alongside of 
him.” 

“It is hard to believe in such a 
character,” said the other. 

“So itis! I stood out long—ay, 
for years—against the conviction ; 
but he-has brought me round to it 
at last, and I don’t think I can for- 
give the fellow for destroying in 
me a long-treasured belief that no 
heart was so depraved as to be with- 
out its relieving trait.” 

“T never heard you speak so 
hardly before of any one, Foss- 
brooke.” 

“Nor shall you ever again, for I 
will never mention this man more. 
These fellows jar upon one’s nature, 
and set it out of tune towards all 
humanity.” 

“Tt is strange how a shrewd old 
lawyer like the Chief Baron could 
have taken such a man into his con- 
fidence.” 
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“Not so strange as it seems at 
first blush. Your men of the world 
—and Sewell is eminently one of 
these—wield an immense influence 
over others . immeasurably their 
superiors ‘in intellect, just by force 
of that<practical skill which inter- 
course With life confers. Think for 
a moment how often Sewell might 
refer.some judgment or opinion of’ 
the old Chief to that tribunal they 
call ‘Society,’ of whose ways of 
thought, or whose prejudices, Len- 
drick knows as much as he knows 
of the domestic habits of the Tonga 
Islanders. Now Sewell was made 
to acquire this influence, and to 
employ it.” 

“That would account for his 
being intrusted with this,” said the 
Viceroy, drawing from his breast- 
pocket the packet Balfour had given 
him. ‘This is Sir William’s long- 
waited-for resignation.” 

“The address is in Sewell’s writ- 
ing. I know the hand well.” 

“Balfour assured me that he was 
well acquainted with the Chief 
Baron’s writing, and could vouch 
for the authenticity of the docu- 
ment. Here it is.” As he said, 
he opened the envelope, and drew 
forth a half-sheet of post-paper, and 
handed it to Fossbrooke. 

“Ay, this is veritable. I know 
the hand too, and the style confirms 
it.” He pondered for some seconds 
over the paper, turned it, looked 
at the back of it, examining it all 
closely and carefully, and then, hold- 
ing it out at arm’s-length, he said, 
‘You know these things far better 
than I do, and you can say if this 
be the sort of document a man 
would send on such an occasion.” 

“You don’t mean that it is a 
forgery ?” 

“No, not that; nor is it because 
a forgery would be an act Sewell 
would hold back from. I merely 
ask if this looks like what it pur- 
ports to be? Would Sir William 
Lendrick, in performing so solemn 
an act, take a half-sheet of paper,— 
the first that offered, it would seem— 
for see, here are some words scrib- 
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bled on the back,—and send in his 
resignation blurred, blotted, and 
corrected like this ?” 

“T read it very hurriedly. Bal- 
four gave it to me as I landed, and 
I only ran my eyes over it; let me 
see it again. Yes, yes,” muttered 
he, “there is much in what you 
say ; all these smudges and altera- 
tions are suspicious. It looks like 
a draft of a despatch.” 

“And so it is. Ill wager my 
head on it—just a draft.” 

“T see what you mean. It was 
a draft abstracted by Sewell, and 
forwarded under this envelope.” 

“Precisely. The Chief Baron, I 
am told, is a hot, hasty, passionate 
man, with moments of rash, impet- 
uous action; in one of these he 
sat down and wrote this, as Italians 
say, ‘per sfogarsi.’ Warm-tem- 
pered men blow off their extra steam 
in this wise, and then go on their 
way like the rest of us. He wrote 
this, and, having written it, felt he 
had acquitted a debt he owed his 
own indignation.” 

“Tt looks amazingly like it; and 
now I remember in a confused sort 
of way something about a_ bet 
Balfour lost; a hundred—I am not 
sure it was not two hundred a 

“There, there,” said Fossbrooke, 
laughing. ‘I recognise my hon- 
ourable friend at once. I see the 
whole as if it were revealed to me. 
He grows "bolder as he goes on. 
Formerly, his rascalities were what 
brokers call ‘time bargains,’ and 
not to be settled for till the end of 
the month, but now he only asks a 
day’s immunity.” 

‘““A man must be a consummate 
scoundrel who would do this.” 

“And so he is—a fellow who 
stops at nothing. Oh, if the world 
only knew how many brigands wore 
diamond shirt-buttons, there would 
be as much terror in going into a 
drawing-room as people now feel 
about a tour in Greece. You will 
let me have this document for a 
few hours?” 

“To be sure, Fossbrooke. I know 
well I may rely on your discretion; 





but what do you mean to do with 
it?” 

“Let the Chief Baron see it, if 
he’s well enough; if not, I'll show 
it to Beattie, his doctor, and ask 
his opinion of it. Dr. Lendrick, 
Sir William’s son, is also here, and 
he will probably be able to say if 
my suspicions are well founded.” 

“Tt seems odd enough to me, 
Fossy, to hear you talk of your 
suspicions! How hardly the world 
must have gone with you since we 
met to inflict you with suspicions! 
You never had one long ago.” 

“And shall I tell you how I 
came by them, Wilmington?” said 
he, laughing. ‘I have grown rich 
again — there’s the whole secret. 
There’s no such corrupter as afflu- 
ence. My mine has turned out a 
perfect Potosi, and here am I ready 
to think every man a knave and a 
rascal, and the whole world in a 
conspiracy to cheat me!” 

“And is this fact about the 
mine ?—tell me all about it.” 

And Fossbrooke now related 
the story of his good fortune, dwell- 
ing passingly on the days of hard- 
ship that preceded it; but frankly 
avowing that it was a consum- 
mation of which he never for a 
moment doubted. ‘I knew it,” 
said he; ‘‘and I was not impatient. 
The world is always an amusing 
drama, and though one may not be 
‘cast’ for a high part, he can still 
‘come on’ occasionally, and at all 
events he can enjoy the perform- 
ance.”’ 

“And is this fortune to go like 
the others, Fossy ?” said the Vice- 
roy, laughing. 

“Have I not told you how much 
wiser I have grown? that I trust 
no one? I’m not sure that I'll not 
set up as a money-lender.” 

“So you were forty years ago, 
Fossy, to my own knowledge; but 
I don’t suspect you found it very 
profitable.” 

“Have I not had my fifty—ay, 
my five hundred—per cent. in my 
racy enjoyment of life? One can- 
not be paid in meal and malt too; 
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and J have ‘commuted,’ as they call 
it, and ‘taken out’ in cordiality 
what others prefer in cash. I do 
not believe there is a corner of the 
globe where I could not find some 
one to give me a cordial welcome !”” 

“ And what are your plans ?” 

“T have fully a thousand; my 
first, however, is to purchase that 
place on the Shannon, where, if 
rou remember, we met once—the 
Swan’s Nest. I want toc settle my 
friends the Lendricks in their old 
home. I shall have to build myself 
acrib near them. But before I turn 
squatter I'll have a run over to 
Canada. I have a large tract there 
near Huron, and they have built a 
village on me, and now are asking 
me for a church, and a schoolhouse, 
and an hospital. It was but a 
week ago they might as fvell have 
asked me for the moon! I must 
see Ceylon too, and my coffee-fields. 
I am dying to be ‘bon Prince’ 
again and lower my rents. ‘ There’s 
arrant snobbery,’ some one told me 
tother day, ‘in that same love of 
popularity ;’> but they'll have to 
give it even a worse name before 
they disgust me with it. I shall 
have to visit Cagliari also, and _ re- 
lieve Tom Lendrick, who would 
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like, I have no doubt, to take that 
‘three months in Paris’ which 
young fellows call ‘going over to 
see their friends.’” 

“You are a happy fellow, Brook ; 
perhaps the happiest I ever knew.” 

“ll sell my secret for it cheap,” 
said Fossbrooke, laughing. “It is, 
never to go grubbing for mean mo- 
tives in this life; never tormenting 
yourself what this might mean or 
that other might portend, but take 
the world for what it seems, or what 
it wishes you to believe it. Take it 
with its company face on, and never 
ask to see any one in déshabille but 
old and dear friends. Life has two 
sides, and some men spin the coin 
so as always to make the wrong 
face of the medal come uppermost. 
I learned the opposite plan when I 
was very. young, and I have not 
forgotten it. Good-night now; I 
promised Beattie to look in on 
him before midnight, and it’s not 
far off, I see.” 

‘* We shall have a day or two of 
you, I hope, at Crew before you 
leaye England?” 

‘““When I have purchased my 
estate and married off my young 
people, I'll certainly make you a 
visit.” 


CHAPTER LXVII.—AT HOWTH. 


On the same evening that Foss- 
brooke was dining with the Viceroy 
Trafford arrived in Dublin, and set 
out at once for the little cottage at 
Howth to surprise his old friend by 
his sudden appearance. Tom Len- 
drick had given him so accurate a 
description of the spot that he had 
no difficulty in finding it. If some- 
what disappointed at first on learn- 
ing that Sir Brook had dined in 
town, and might not return till a 
late hour, his mind was so full of 
all he had to say and to do that he 
was not sorry to have some few 
hours to himself for quiet and tran- 
quil thought. He had come direct 
from Malta without going to Holt, 
and therefore was still mainly ig- 


norant of the sentiments “of his 
family towards him, knowing no- 
thing beyond the fact that Sir 
Brook had induced his father to 
see him. Even that was something. 
He did not look to be restored to 
his place as the future head of the 
house, but he wanted recognition 
and forgiveness —the first for 
Lucy’s sake more than his own. 
The thought was too painful that 
his wife—and he was determined 
she should be his -wife—should not 
be kindly received and welcomed 
by his family. ‘I ask nothing be- 
yond this,” would he say over and 
over to himself. ‘Let us be as 
poor as we may, but let them treat 
us as kindred, and not regard us as 
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outcasts. I bargain for no more.” 
He believed himself thoroughly and 
implicitly when he said this. He 
was not conscious with what force 
two other and very different influ; 
ences swayed him. He wished his 
father, and still more his mother, 
should see Lucy ; not alone see her 
beauty and gracefulness, but should 
see the charm of her manner, the 
fascination which her bright tem- 
perament threw around her. ‘ Why, 
her very voice is a spell!” cried he, 
aloud, as he pictured her before 
him. And then, too, he nourished 
a sense of pride in thinking how 
Lucy would be struck by the sight 
of Holt—one of the most perfect 
specimens of old Saxon architec- 
ture in the kingdom; for though a 
long line of descendants had added 
largely, and incongruously too, to 
the building, the stern and squat 
old towers, the low broad battle- 
ments and square casements, were 
there, better blazons of birth and 
blood than all the gilded decora- 
tions of a herald’s college. 

He honestly believed he would 
have liked to show her Holt as a 
true type of ari ancient keep, bold, 
bluff, and stern-looking, but with 
an unmistakable look of power, 
recalling a time when there were 
lords and serfs, and when a Traf- 
ford was as much’a despot as the 
Czar himself. He positively was not 
aware how far personal pride and 
vanity influenced this desire on his 
part, nor how far he was moved by 
the secret pleasure his heart would 
feel at Lucy’s wondering admira- 
tion. 

“Tf I cannot say, This is your 
home—this is your own, I can at 
least say, It is from the race who 
have lived here for centuries he 
who loves you is descended. We 
are no ‘newrich,’ who have to fall 
back upon our wealth for the con- 
sideration we eount upon. We 
were men of mark before the Nor- 
mans were even heard of.” All 
these, I say, he felt, but knew not. 
That Lucy was one to care for such 
things he was well aware. She 
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was intensely Irish in her rever- 
ence for birth and descent, and 
had that love of the traditionary 
which is at once the charm and 
the weakness of the Celtic nature. 
Trafford sat thinking over these 
things, and thinking over what 
might be his future. It was clear 
enough he could not remain in the 
army; his pay, barely sufficient for 
his support at present, would never 
suffice when he had a wife. He 
had some debts, too; not very 
heavy, indeed, but onerous enough 
when their payment must be made 
out of the sale of his commission, 
How often had he done over that 
weary sum of subtraction! not 
that repetition made matters bet- 
ter to him; for somehow, though 
he never could manage to make 
more of the sale of his majority, he 
could still, unhappily for him, con- 
tinually go on recalling some debt 
or other that he had omitted to jot 
down—an unlucky ‘fifty’ to Jones 
which had escaped him till now; 
and then there was Sewell! The 
power of the unknown is incommen- 
surable ; and so is it, there is that 
in a. vague threat that terrifies the 
stoutest heart. Just before he left 
Malta he had received a letter from 
a man whose name was not known 
to him in these terms: ‘ Sir,—It 
has come to my knowledge pro- 
fessionally, that proceedings will 
shortly be instituted against you in 
the Divorce Court at the suit of 
Colonel Sewell, on the ground of 
certain letters written by you. 
These letters, now in the hands of 
Messrs. Cane & Kincaid, solicitors, 
Dominick Street, Dublin, may be 


obtained by you on payment of’ 


one thousand pounds, and the costs 
incurred up to this date. If it be 
your desire to escape the scandal 
and publicity of this action, and 
the much heavier damages that 
will inevitably result, you may do 
so by addressing yourself to your 
very obedient and faithful servant, 


‘* James MAHER, 
** Attorney-at-Law, 
** Kildare Place.” 
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He had had no time to reply to 
this unpleasant epistle before he 
started, even had he known what 
reply to make, all that he resolvy- 
ed on being to do nothing till he 
saw Sir Brook. He had opened 
his writing-desk to find Lucy’s last 
letter to him, and by ill luck it was 
this ill-omened document first came 
to his hand. Fortune will play us 
these pranks. She will change the 
glass we meant to drink out of, and 
give us a bitter draught at the mo- 
ment that we dreamed of nectar! 
“If I'm to give this thousand 
pounds,” muttered he, moodily, 
“T may find myself with about 
eight hundred in the world! for I 
take it these costs he speaks of 
will be no trifle! I shall need 
some boldness to go and tell this to 
Sir William Lendrick when I ask 
him for his grand-daughter.” Here 
again he bethought him of Sir 
Brook, and reassured himéself that 
with his aid even this difficulty 
might be conquered. He arose to 
ask if it were certain that Sir Brook 
would return home that night, and 
discovered that he was alone in 
the cottage, the fisherman and his 
wife who lived there having gone 
down to the shore to gather the 
seaweed left by the retreating tide. 
Trafford knew nothing of Foss- 
brooke’s recent good fortune. The 
letters which conveyed that news 
reached Malta after he had left, and 
his journey to England was prompt- 
ed by impatience to decide his fate 
at once, either by some arrange- 
ment with his family which might 
“enable him to remain in the army, 
or, failing all hope of that, by the 
sale of his commission. “If Tom 
Lendrick can face the hard life of a 
miner, why should not I?’ would 
he say. “I am as well able to 
rough it as any man. Fellows as 
tenderly nurtured as myself go out 
to the gold-diggings and smash 
quartz, and what is there in me 
that I should shrink from this 
labour!” There was a grim sort 
of humour in the way he repeated 
to himself the imaginary calls of 
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his comrades. ‘ Where's Sir Lionel 
Trafford? Will some one send the 
distinguished baronet down here 
with his shovel? ‘Lucy, too, has 
seen the life of hard work and stern 
privation. She showed no faint- 
heartedness at its hardships; far 
from it. I never saw her look 
happier nor cheerier. To look at 
her, one would say that she liked 
its wild adventure—its very un- 
commonness. Ill be sworn if 
we'll not be as happy—happier, 
perhaps, than if we had rank 
and riches. As Sir Brook says, 
it all depends upon himself in 
what spirit a man meets his for- 
tune. Whether you confront life 
or death, there’ are but two ways 
—that of the brave man or the 
coward. 

“How I wish he were come! 
How impatient I am to know what 
success he has had with my father! 
My own mind is made up. The 
question is, Shall I be able to per- 
suade others to regard the future 
as I do? Will Lucy’s friends let 
her accept a beggar? No, not that! 
He who is able and willing to work 
need not be a beggar. Was that 
a tap at the door? Come in.” As 
he spoke the door slowly opened, 
and a lady entered: her veil, closely 
drawn and folded, completely con- 
cealed her face, and a large shawl 
wrapped her figure from shoulders 
to feet. 

As she stood for an instant silent, 
Trafford arose and said, ‘‘I suppose 
you wished to see Sir Brook Foss- 
brooke; but he is from home, and 
will not return till a late hour.” 

“Don’t you remember me, Lio- 
nel?” said she, drawing back her 
veil, while she leaned against the 
wall for support. 

‘*Good heavens! Mrs. Sewell!” 
and he sprang forward and led her 
toaseat. ‘I never thought to see 
you here,” said he, merely uttering 
words at random in his astonish- 
ment. 

“When did you come?” asked 
she, faintly. 

‘* About an hour ago.” 
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“True? Is this true?” 

“On my honour. Why do you 
ask? why should you doubt it ?” 

“Simply to know how long you 
could have been here without com- 
ing to me.” These words were 
uttered in a voice slightly tremu- 
lous, and full of a tender signifi- 
cance. ‘Trafford’s cheeks grew scar- 
let, and for a moment he seemed 
unable to reply. At last he said, 
in a confused way, “I came by the 
mail-packet, and at once drove out 
here. I was anxious to see Sir 
Brook. And you?” 

“‘T came here also to see him.” 

“He has been in some trouble 
lately,” said Trafford, trying to 
lead the conversation into an indif- 
ferent channel. ‘ By some absurd 
mistake they arrested him as a 
Celt.” 

“*How long do you remain here, 
Lionel?” asked she, totally un- 
mindful of his speech. 

“My leave is for,a month, but 
the journey takes off one-half of it.” 

“Am I much changed, Lionel, 
since you saw me last? You can 
scarcely know. Come over and sit 
beside me.” 

Trafford drew his chair close to 
hers. ‘Well,’ said she, pushing 
back her bonnet, and by the action 
letting her rich and glossy hair 
fall in great masses over her back, 
“you have not answered me? How 
am I looking ?”’ 

“You were always beautiful, and 
fully as much so now as ever.” 

“But I am thinner, Lionel. See 
my poor hands, how they are wast- 
ed, These are not the plump fin- 
gers you used to hold for hours in 
your own—all that dreary time you 
were so ill;’’ and as she spoke she 
laid her hand, as if unconsciously, 
over his. 

“You were so good to me,”’ mut- 
tered he—‘‘so good and so kind.” 

“And you have wellnigh forgot- 
ten it all,” said she, sighing heavily. 

“Forgotten it! far from it. I 
never think of you but with grati- 
tude.” 

She drew her hand hastily away, 


and averted her head at the same 
time with a quick movement. 

“Were it not for your tender care 
and watchfulness, I know well I 
could never have recovered from 
that severe illness. I cannot forget, I 
do not want to forget, the thousand 
little ways in which you assuaged 
my suffering, nor the still more 
touching kindness with which you 
bore my impatience. I often live 
it all over again, believe me, Mrs, 
Sewell.” 

*“You used to call me Lucy,” 
said she, in a faint whisper. 

“Did I—did I dare ?” 

“Yes, you dared. You dared 
even more than that, Lionel. You 
dared to speak to me, to write to 
me, as only he can write or speak 
who offers a woman his whole heart. 
I know the manly code on these 
matters is, that when a married 
woman listens even once to such 
addresses, she admits the plea ‘on 
which her love is sought; but I 
believed—yes, Lionel, I believed— 
that yours was a different nature. 
I knew—my heart told me—that 
you pitied me.” 

“That I did,” said he, with a 
quivering lip. 

“You pitied me because you saw 
the whole sad story of my life. 
You saw the cruel outrages, the 
insults I was exposed to! Poor 
Lionel,” and she caught his hand 
as she spoke—‘thow severely did 
it often try your temper to endure 
what you witnessed!” 

Trafford bit his lip in_ silence, 
and she went on more eageriy, “I 
needed not defenders. I could have 
had scores of them. There was not 
a man who came to the house 
would not have been proud to be 
my champion. You know if this 
be a boast. You know how I was 
surrounded. For the very least of 
those caresses I bestowed upon you 
on your sickbed, there was not 
one who would not have risked 
his life. Is this true?’ 

“T believe it,’’ muttered he. 

“And why did I bear all this,” 
cried she, wildly—‘ why did I en- 
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dure, not alone and in the secrecy 
of my own home, but before the 
world—in the crowd of a drawing- 
room—outrage that wounds a wo- 
man’s pride worse than a brought 
home crime? Why did I live under 
it all? Just for «his, that the one 
man who should have avenged me 
was sick, if not dying; and that if 
he could not defend me, I would 
have no other. You said you 
pitied me,” said she, leaning her 
head against his shoulder. ‘Do 
you pity me still?” 

“With: all my heart I pity 
ou.” 

“T knew it—I was sure of it!” 
said she, with a voice vibrating 
with a sort of triumph. “I always 
said you would come back—that 
you had not, could not, forget me— 
that you would no more desert me 
than a man deserts the comrade 
that has been shipwrecked with 
him. You see that I did not 
wrong you, Lionel,” 

Trafford covered his face with 
both his hands, but never uttered 
a word, while she went on—* Your 
friends, ‘indeed, if that be the name 
for them, insisted that I was mis- 
taken in you! How often have I 
had to hear such speeches as ‘ Traf- 
ford always looks to himself. Traf- 
ford will never entangle himself 
deeply for any one;’ and then they 
would recount some little story of 
a heartless desertion here, or some 
betrayal there, as though your life 
—your whole life, was made up of 
these treacheries; and I had to 
listen to these as to the idle gossip 
one hears in the world and takes 
no account of! Would you believe 
it, Lionel, it was only last week I 
was making a morning call at my 
mother-in-law’s, and I heard that 
you were coming home to England 
to be married! Perhaps I was 
ill that day —I had enough to 
have made me ill—perhaps more 
wretched than usual—perhaps, who 
knows, the startling suddenness of 
the news—I cannot say how, but 
80 overcome was I by indignation, 
that I cried out, ‘It is untrue— 
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every syllable of it untrue.” I 
meant to have stopped there, but 
somehow I went on to say—heaven 
knows what—that I would not sit 
by and hear you slandered — that 
ou were a man of unblemished 
onour — in a word, Lionel, I 
silenced your detractors; but in 
doing so, I sacrificed myself; and 
as one by one each visitor rose to 
withdraw—they were all women— 
they made me some little apology 
for whatever pain they had given 
me, and in such a tone of mock 
sorrow and real sarcasm, that as 
the last left the room I fell into 
a fit of hysterics that lasted for 
hours. ‘Oh, Lucy, what have you 
done!’ were the first words I heard, 
and it was Ais mother who spoke 
them. Ay, Lionel, they were 
bitter words to hear! Not but 
that she pitied me. Yes, women 
have pity on’ each other in such 
miseries. She was very kind to 
me, and came back with me to the 
Priory, and stayed all the evening 
with me, and we talked of you! 
Yes, Lionel, she forgave me.” 
She said she had long foreseen 
what it must come to—that no 
woman had ever borne what I had 
— that over and over again she 
had warned him, conjuring him, if 
not for his own sake, for the chil- 
dren’s——_ Oh, _ Lionel, I cannot 
go on!” burst she out, sobbing 
bitterly, as she fell at his feet, and 
rested her head on his knees. He 
carried her tenderly in his arms 
and placed her on a sofa, and she 
lay there to all seeming insensible 
and unconscious. He was bending 
anxiously over her as she lifted her 
eyelids and gazed at him—a long 
steadfast look it was, as though it 
would read his very heart within 
him. “Well,” asked she—‘well ?” 

“Are you better?” asked he, in 
a kind voice. 

“When you have answered my 
question, I will answer yours,” 
said she, in a tone almost stern. 

“You have not asked me any- 
thing, Lucy,” said he, tremulously. 

“And do you want me to say | 
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doubt ,you?” cried she, with al- 
most a scream. ‘Do you want me 
to humble myself to ask, Am I to 
be forsaken?—in plain words, Is 
there one word of truth in this 
story of the marriage? Why don’t 
you answer me? Speak out, sir, 
and deny it as you would deny 
the charge that called you a 
swindler or a coward. What! are 
you silent? Is it the fear of what 
is to come after that appalls you? 
but I absolve you from the charge, 
Trafford. You ‘shall not be bur- 
thened by me. My mother-in-law 
will take me. She has offered me 
a home, and I have accepted it. 
There, now, you are released of 
that terror. Say that this tale of 
the marriage is a lie—a foul lie—a 
lie invented to outrage and insult 
me;—say that, Lionel—just bow 
your head, my own—— What! 
It is not a lie, then?” said she, in 
a low distinct voice—‘‘and it is 
I that have been deceived, and 
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you are——all they have called 


you.” 

“Listen to me, Lucy.” 

““How dare you, sir?—by what 
right do you presume to call me 
Lucy? Are you such a coward ag 
to take. this freaglom because my 
husband is not here to resent it? 
Do not touch me, sir. That old 
man, in whose house I am, would 
strike you to the ground if you. 
insulted me. It was to see him I 
came here—to see him, and not 
you. I came here with a message 
from my husband to Sir Brook 
Fossbrooke—and not to listen to 
the insulting addresses of Major 
Trafford. Let me go, sir; and at 
your peril touch me with a finger, 
Look at yourself in that glass yon- 
der—look at yourself, and you will 
see why I despise you.” And with 
this she arose and passed out, while 
with a warning gesture of her hand 
she motioned that he should not 
follow her. 


CHAPTER LXVIII.—TO REPORT. 


It was long after midnight when 
Mrs. Sewell reached the Priory. 
She dismissed her cab at the gate 
lodge, and was slowly walking 
up the avenue when Sewell met 
her. 

“T was beginning to think you 
didn’t mean to come back at all,” 
cried he, in a voice of mingled 
taunt and irritation—“it is close 
on one o'clock.” 

“He had dined in town, and I 
had to wait till he returned,” said 
she, in a low, faint tone. 

“You saw him, however ?” 

“Yes, we met at the station.” 

“Well, what success ?” 

“He gave me some money — he 
promised me more.” 

“‘ How much has he given you?” 
cried he, eagerly. . 

“Two hundred, I think; at least 
I thought he said there was two 
hundred—he gave me his: pocket- 
book. Let me reach the house 
and have a glass of water before 


you question me more. 
—very tired.” 

‘““You seem weak, too; have you 
eaten nothing ?” 

** No, nothing.” 

‘‘There is some supper on the 
table. We have had guests here. 
Old Lendrick. and his daughter 
came up with. Beattie. They are 
not above half an hour gone. They 
thought to see the old man, but 
Beattie found him so excited and 
irritable he advised them to defer 
the visit.” 

‘* Did you see them ?” 

“Yes, I passed the evening with 
them most amicably. The girl is 
wonderfully good-looking; and she 
has got rid of that shy, half-furtive 
way she had formerly, and looks at 
one steadfastly, and with such a 
pair of eyes too! I had no notion 
she was so beautiful.” 

““ Were they cordial in manner— 
friendly ?”’ 

‘*T suppose they were. 
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drick was embarrassed and timid, 
and with that fidgety uneasiness 
as if he wanted to be anywhere 
else than where he was; but she 
was affable enough—asked affec- 
tionately about you and the chil- 
dren, and hoped to see you to- 
morrow.” 

She made no reply, but hasten- 
ing her steps, walked on till she 
entered the house, when, passing 
into a small room off the hall, she 
threw off her bonnet, and, with a 
deep-drawn sigh, said, ‘“‘I am dead 
tired—get me some water.” 

“You had better have wine.” 

“No, water. I am feverish. My 
head is throbbing painfully.” 

“You want food and support. 
Come into the dining-room and 
eat something. I'll keep you com- 
pany, too, for I couldn’t eat while 
those people were here. I felt, all 
the time, that they had come to 
turn us out; and indeed Beattie, 
with a delicate tact quite his own, 
half avowed it, as he said, ‘It is a 
pity there is not light enough for 
you to see your old flower-garden, 
Lucy, for I know you are impatient 
to be back in it again.’ ”’ 

“Tl try and eat something,” 
said Mrs. Sewell, rising, and with 
weary steps moving into the dining- 
room. 

Sewell placed a chair for her at 
the table, helped her, and filled her 
glass, and, telling the servant that 
he need not wait, sat down opposite 
her. “From what Beattie said I 
gather,” said he, ‘that the Chief 
is out of danger; the crisis of the 
attack is over, and he has only to 
be cautious to come through. Isn't 
it like our luck ?” 

“Hush !—take care.” 

“No fear. They can’t hear even 
when they try—these double, doors 
puzzle them. You are not eating.” 

“IT cannot eat; give me another 
glass of wine.” 

“Yes, that will do you good; it’s 
the old thirty-four. I took it out 
in honour of Lendrick, but he is 
a water-drinker. I’m sure I wish 
Beattie were. I grudged the rascal 
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every glass of that glorious claret 
which he threw down with such 
gusto, telling me the while that it 
was infinitely finer then when he 
last tasted it. 

“T feel better now, but I want 
rest and sleep. You can wait for 
all I have to tell you till to-mor- 
row—can’t you ?” 

“Tf I must, there’s no help for 
it; but considering that my whole 
future, in a measure, hangs upon 
it, I'd rather hear it now.” 

“Tam wellnigh worn out,” said 
she, plaintively; and she held out 
her glass to be filled once more; 
“but I'll try and tell you.” 

Supporting her head on both her 
hands, and with her eyes half clos- 
ed, she went on in a low monoto- 
nous tone, like that of one reading, 
from a book :—‘* We met at the sta- 
tion, and had but a few minutes to 
confer together. I told him I had 
been at his house; that I came to 
see him, and ask his assistance; 
that you had got into trouble, and 
would have to leave the country, 
and were without means to go. 
He seemed, I thought, to be aware 
of ail this, and asked me, Was it 
only now that I had learned or 
knew of this necessity? He also 
asked if it were at your instance, 
and by your wish, that I had come 
to him? I said, Yes; you had 
sent me.” Sewell started as if some- 
thing sharp had pierced him, and 
she went on—*‘There was nothing 
for it but the truth; and, besides, I 
know him well, and if he had once 
detected me in an attempt to deceive 
him, he would not have forgiven 
it. He then said, “ It is not to the 
wife I will speak harshly of the 
husband, but what assurance have 
I that he will go out of the coun- 
try? I said, ‘You had no choice 
between that and a jail.’ He nod- 
ded assent, and muttered, ‘A jail 
—and worse; and yow,’ said he, 
‘what is to become of you?’ I told 
him ‘I did not know; that perhaps 
Lady Lendrick would take me and 
the children.’ ” 

“He did not offer you a home 

2F 
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with himself?” said Sewell, with 
a diabolical grin. 

“No,” said she calmly; ‘“ but 
he objected to our being separated. 
He said that it was to sacrifice 
our children, and we had no right 
to do this; and that come what 
might, we ought to live together. 
He spoke much on this, and asked 
me more than once if our hard- 
bought experiences had not taught 
us to be more patient, more forgiv- 
ing towards each other.” 

‘*T hope you told him that I was 
a miracle of tolerance, and that I 
bore with a saintly submission what 
more irritable mortals were wont 
to go half mad about—did you tell 
him this ?”’ 

“Yes; I said you had a very 
practical way of dealing with life, 
and never resented an unprofitable 
insult.” 

““How safe a man’s honour al- 
ways is in a good wife’s keeping,” 
said he, with a savage laugh. ‘TI 
hope your candour encouraged him 
to more frankness; he must have 
felt at ease after that?” 

“Still he persisted in saying 
there must be no separation.” 

“That was hard upon you; did 
you not tell him that was hard 
upon you ?” 

“No; I avoided mixing up my- 
self in the discussion. I had come 
to treat for you, and you alone.” 

“But you might have said that 
he had no right to impose upon you 
a life of—what shall I call it?—in- 
compatibility or cruelty.” 

“T did not; [I told him I would 
repeat to you whatever he told me 
as nearly as I could. He then 
said, ‘Go abroad and live together 
in some cheap place, where you can 
find means to educate the children. 
I,’ said he, ‘will take the cost of 
that, and allow you five hundred 
a-year for your own expenses. If 
I am satisfied with your husband's 
conduct, and well assured of his 
reformation, I will increase this al- 
lowance.’” 

“He said nothing about you nor 
your reformation—did he ?” 





“* Not a word.” 

“* How much will he make it if 
we separate ?”’ 

“He did not say. Indeed he 
seemed to make our living together 
the condition of aiding us.” 

“And if he knew of anything 
harder or harsher he’d have added 
it. Why, he has gone about the 
world these dozen of years back tell- 
ing every one what a brute and 
blackguard you had for a husband 
—that, short of murder, I had gone 
through every crime towards you. 
Where was it I beat you with a 
hunting-whip ?” 

““ At Rangoon,” said she, calmly. 

‘** And where did I turn you into 
the streets at midnight ?” 

** At Winchester.” 

“Exactly; these were the very 
lies—the infernal lies—he has been 
circulating for years; and now he 
says, ‘If you have not yet found 
out how suited you are to each 
other, how admirably your tastes 
and dispositions agree, it’s quite 
time you should do so. Go back 
and live together, and if one of you 
does not poison the other, I'll give 
you a small annuity.’ ” 

“Five hundred a year is very 
liberal,” said she, coldly. 

“T could manage on it for my- 
self alone, but it’s mean to support 
a family. It’s beggary, neither 
more nor less.” 

‘** We have no claim upon him.” 

“No claim! What! no claim on 
your godfather, your guardian, not 
to say the impassioned and devot- 
ed admirer who followed you over 
India just to look at you, and spent 
a little fortune in getting portraits 
of you. Why, the man must be a 
downright impostor if he does not 
put half his fortune at your feet!” 

“T ought to tell you that he an- 
nexed certain conditions to any 
help he tendered us. ‘They were 
matters,’ he said, ‘could~best be 
treated between you and _ himself; 
that I did not, nor need not, know 
any of them.’”’ 

‘“*T know what he alluded to.” 

“Last of all, he said you must 
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give him your answer promptly, 
for he would not be long in this 
country.” 

“As to that, time is fully as 
pressing to me as to him. The 
only question is, Can we make no 
better terms with him ?” 

“You mean more money ?”’ 

“Of course I mean more money. 
Could you make him say one thou- 
sand, or at least eight hundred, in- 
stead of five ?” 

“Tt would not be a pleasant mis- 
sion,” said she, with a bitter smile. 

“T suppose not; a ruined man’s 
wife need not look for many ‘plea- 
sant missions,’ as you call them. 
This same one of to-day was not 
over-gratifying.” 

‘Less even than you are aware,” 
said she, slowly. 

“Oh, I can very well imagine 
the tone and manner of the old 
fellow; how much of rebuke and 
severity he could throw into his 
voice ; and how minutely and pains- 
takingly he would dwell upon all 
that could humiliate you.” 

“No; you are quite wrong. 
There was not a word of reproach, 
not a syllable of blame; his man- 
ner was full of gentle and pitying 
kindness, and when he tried to 
comfort and cheer me, it was like 
the affection of a father.” 

“Where, then, was this great 
trial and suffering of which you 
have just said I could take no 
full measure ?” 

“T was thinking of what oc- 
curred before I met Sir Brook,” said 
she, looking up, and with her eyes 
now widely opened, and a nostril 
distended as she spoke; “I was 
thinking of an incident of the 
morning. I have told you that 
when I reached the cottage where 
Sir Brook lived, I found that he 
was absent, and would not return 
till a late hour. Tired with my 
long walk from the station, I wish- 
ed to sit down and rest before I 
had determined what to do, whe- 
ther to await his arrival or go back 
to town. I saw the door open, 
I entered the little sitting-room, 





and found myself face to face with 
Major Trafford.” 

“Lionel Trafford ?” 

‘*Yes, he had come by that morn- 
ing’s packet from England, and gone 
straight out to see his friend.” 

“‘ He was alone, was he?” 

- “ Alone! there was no one in the 
house but ourselves.” 

Sewell shrugged his shoulders, 
and said, “ Go on.” 

The insult of his gesture sent the 
blood to her face and forehead, and 
for an instant she seemed too much 
overcome by anger to speak. 

‘* Am I to tell you what this man 
said to me? Is that what you 
mean?” said she, in a voice that 
almost hissed with passion. 

‘“* Better not, perhaps,”’ replied he, 
calmly, “if the very recollection 
overcome you so completely.” 

“That is to say, it is better I 
should bear the insult how I may 
than reveal it to one who will not 
resent it.” 

“When you say resent, do you 
intend I should call him out ?— 
fight him ?” 

‘If I were the husband instead 
of the wife, it is what I should do 
——ay,”’ cried she, wildly, “and thank 
Fortune that gave me the chance.” 

“T don’t think I’m going to show 
any such gratitude,” said he, with 
a cold grin. “If he made love to 
you, I take it he fancied you had 
given him some _ encouragement. 
When you showed him that he was 
mistaken, he met his punishment. 
A woman always knows how to 
make a man look like a confounded 
fool at such a moment.” 

* And is that enough ?” 

“Ts what enough ?” 

“T ask, is it enough to make 
him like a confounded fool? Will 
that soothe a wife’s insulted pride, 
or avenge a  husband’s iujured 
honour ?” 

“T don’t know much of the wife’s 
part; but as to the husband’s share 
in the matter, if I had to fight 
every fellow who made up to you, 
my wedding garment ought to have 
been a suit of chain-armour.” 
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‘*A husband need not fight for 
his wife’s flirtations ; besides, he can 
make her give these up if he likes. 
There are insults, however, that a 
man,” and she said the word with 
a fierce emphasis, “resents with 
the same instinct that makes him 
defend his life.” 

“‘T know well enough what he'd 
say ; he’d say that there was nothing 
serious in it, that he was merely in- 
dulging in that sort of larking talk 
one offers to a pretty woman who 
does not seem to dislike it. The 
chances are he'd turn the tables 
a bit, and say that you rather led 
him on than repressed him.” 

‘** And would these pleas diminish 
your desire to have his heart’s 
blood?’ cried she, wild with pas- 
sion and indignation together. 

“Having his heart’s blood is 
very fine, if I was sure — quite 
sure—he might not have mine. 
The fellow is a splendid shot.”’ 

“T thought so. I could have 
sworn it,” cried she, with a taunt- 
ing laugh. 

“T sdmit no man my superior 
with a pistol,” said Sewell, stung 
far more by her laughter than her 
words; ‘‘ but what have I to gain if 
I shoot him? His family would 
prosecute me to a certainty: and 
it went devilish close with that 
last fellow who was tried at New- 
gate.” 

“If you care so little for my 
honour, sir, Dll show you how 
cheaply I can regard yours. I will 
go back to Sir Brook to-morrow, 
and return him his money. I will 
tell him besides that I am married 
to one so: hopelessly lost to every 
sentiment and feeling, not merely 
of the gentleman, but of the man, 
that it is needless to try to help him; 
that I will accept nothing for him— 
not a shilling; that he may deal 
with you on those other matters he 
spoke of as he pleases ; that it will be 
no favor shown me when he spares 
you. There, sir, I leave you now 
to compute whether a little courage 
would not have served you better 
than all your cunning.” 


“You do not leave this room till 
you give me that pocket-book,” said 
he, rising, and placing his back to, 
the door. 

“T foresaw this, sir,’’ said she, 
laughing quietly, ‘“‘and took care to 
deposit the money in a safe place 
before I came here. You are wel- 
come to every farthing I have about 
me.” 

“Your scheme is too glaring, too 
palpable by half. There is a vul- 
gar shamelessness in the way you 
‘make your book,’ standing to win 
whichever of us should kill the 
other. I read it at a glance,” said he, 
as he threw himself into a chair; 
“but Pll not help to make you an 
interesting widow. Are you going? 
Good-night.” 

She moved towards the door, 
and just as she reached it he arose 
and said, ‘‘On what pretext could 
I ask this man to meet me? What 
do I charge him with? How could 
I word my note to him?” 

‘Let me write it,” said she, with 
a bitter laugh. ‘You will only 
have to copy it.” 

“And if I consent, will you do 
all the rest? Will you go to Foss- 
brooke and ask him for the in- 
creased allowance ?” 

* T will.” 

“Will you do your best—your 
very best—to obtain it? Will you 
use all the power and influence you 
have over him to dissuade him 
from any act that might injure me? 
Will you get his pledge that he 
will not molest me in any way ?” 

“*T will promise to do all that I 
can with him.” 

“And when must this come off— 
this meeting, I mean ?” 

“At once, of course. You ought 
to leave this by the early packet 
for Bangor. Harding or Vaughan 
—any one—will go with you. Traf- 
ford can follow you by the mid- 
day mail, as your note will have 
reached him early.” 

“You seem to have a capital 
head for these sort of things; you 
arrange all to perfection,’’ said he, 
with a sneer. 
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“T had need of it, as I have to 
think for two,” and the sarcasm 
stung him to the quick. 

“T will go to your room and write 
the note. I shall find paper and ink 
there ?” 

“Yes; everything. I'll carry 
these candles for you,” and he arose 
and preceded her to his study. “TI 
wish he would not mix old Foss- 
brooke in theaffair. I hope he’ll not 
name him as his friend.” 

“T have already thought of that,” 
said she, as she sat down at the table 
and began to write. After a few 
seconds she said, “ This will do, I 
think :” 


“Srr,—I have just learned from 
my wife how grossly insulting was 
your conduct towards her yester- 
day, on the occasion of her calling 
at Sir Brook Fossbrooke’s house. 
The shame and distress in which 
she returned here would fully war- 
rant any chastisement I might in- 
flict upon you; but for the sake of 
the cloth you wear, I offer you the 
alternative which [ would extend 
to a man of honour, and desire you 
will meet me at once with a friend. 
I shall leave by the morning packet 
for Holyhead, and be found at the 
chief hotel, Bangor, where, waiting 
your pleasure, I am your obedient 
servant. 

“‘T hope it is needless to say that 
my wife’s former guardian, Sir B. F., 
should not be chosen to act for you 
on this occasion.” 


“T don’t think I'd say that about 
personal chastisement. People don’t 
horsewhip nowadays.” 

“So much the worse. I would 
leave it there, however. It will in- 
sult him like a blow.” 

“Oh, he’s ready enough—he’ll not 
need poking to rouse his pluck. I'll 
say that for him.” 

“And yet I half suspect he'll 
write some blundering sort of apo- 
logy ; some attempt to show that I 
was mistaken. I know—I know it 
as well as if I saw it—he’ll not fire 
at you.” 


“* What makes you think that ?” 

“He couldn’t. It would be im- 
possible for him.” 

“T’m not so sure of that. There’s 
something very provocative in the 
sight of a pistol muzzle staring at 
one a few paces off. J’d fire at my 
father if I saw him going to shoot at 
me.” 

“T think you would,” said she, 
dryly. “Sit down and copy that 
note. We must send it by a mes- 
senger at once.” 

“T don’t think you put it strongly 
enough about old Fossbrooke. I'd 
have said distinctly,—I object to his 
acting on account of his close and 
intimate connection with my wife’s 
family.” 

‘No, no; leave it all as it stands. 
If we begin to change we shall 
never have an end of the altera- 
tions.” 

“Tf I believed he would not fire 
at me, I'd not shoot him,” said Se- 
well, biting the end of his pen. 

“ He’ll not fire the first time; but 
if you go on to a second shot, I’m 
certain that he will aim at you.” 

“T'll try and not give him this 
chance, then,” said he, laughing. 
“Remember,” added he, “I’m pro- 
mising to cross the Channel, and I 
have not a pound in my pocket.” 

“Write that, and Ill go fetch 
you the money,” said she, leaving 
the room ; and, passing out through 
the hall and the front door, she 
put her arm and hand into a large 
marble vase, several of which stood 
on the terrace, and drew forth the 
pocket-book which Sir Brook had 
given her, and which she had secret- 
ly deposited there as she entered the 
house. 

‘‘There, that’s done,” said he, 
handing her his note as she came 
in. 

“ Put it in an envelope and address 
it. And now, where are you to find 
Harding, or whoever you mean to 
take with you ?” 

“That's easy enough; they'll be 
at supper at the Club by this time. 
I'll go in at once. But the money ?”’ 

“Here it is. I have not counted 
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it; he gave me the pocket-book as 
you see.” 

““There’s more than he said. 
There are two hundred and eighty- 
five pounds. He must be in funds.” 

“Don’t lose time. It is very late 
already—nigh two o'clock; these 
men will have left the Club, possi- 
bly ?” ,. 

““No, no; they play on till day- 
break. I suppose I'd better put my 
traps in a portmanteau at once, and 
not require to come back here.” 
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**T'll do all that for you.” 

‘How amiable a wife can be at 
the mere prospect of getting rid of 
her husband !” 

“You will send me a telegram ?” 

“Very likely. Good-bye. Adieu.” 

“ Adieu, et bonne chance,” said 
she, gaily. 

“That means a good aim, I sup- 
pose ?” said he, laughing. 

She nodded pleasantly, kissed 
her hand to him, and he was 
gone. 


CHAPTER LXIX.—A MOMENT OF CONFIDENCE. 


Mrs. Sewell’s maid made two in- 
effectual efforts to awaken her mis- 
tress on the following morning, for 
agitation had drugged her like a 
narcotic, and she slept the dull 
heavy sleep of one overpowered by 
opium. ‘Why, Jane, it is nigh 
twelve o’clock,” said she, looking at 
her watch. ‘‘ Why did you let me 
sleep so late ?” 

‘“‘ Indeed, ma’am, I did my best to 
rouse you. I opened the shutters, 
and I splashed the water into your 
bath, and made noise enough, I’m 
sure, but you didn’t mind it all; and 
I brought up the Doctor to see if 
there was anything the matter with 
you, and he felt your pulse, and put 
his hand on your heart, and said, 
No, it was just over-fatigue; that 
you had been sitting up too much of 
late, and hadn’t strength for it.” 

‘““Where’s Colonel Sewell?” asked 
she, hurriedly. 

“He’s gone off to the country, 
ma’am ; leastways he went away 
early this morning, and George thinks 
it was to Killaloe.” 

“Is Dr. Beattie here ?” 

‘*Yes, ma’am; they all break- 
fasted with the children at nine 
o'clock.” 

‘Whom do you mean by all ?” 

“Mr. Lendrick, ma’am, and Miss 
Lucy. I hear as how they are com- 
ing back to live here. They were up 
all the morning in his lordship’s 
room, and there was much laughing, 
as if it was a wedding.” 


“Whose wedding? What were 
you saying about a wedding?” 

‘Nothing, ma’am ; only that they 
were as merry—that’s all.” 

“Sir William must be better, 
then ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, quite out of dan- 
ger; and he’s to have a partridge 
for dinner, and the Doctor says 
he'll be down-stairs and all right 
before this day week; and I’m 
sure it will be a real pleasure to 
see him lookin’ like himself again, 
for he told Mr. Chaytor to take 
them wigs away, and all the po- 
matum-pots, and that he’d have the 
shower-bath that he always took 
long ago. It’s a fine day for 


Mr. Chaytor, for he has_ given 


him I don’t know how many col- 
oured scarfs, and at least a dozen 
new waistcoats, all good as the day 
they were made; and he says he 
won’t wear anything but black, like 
long ago; and, indeed, some say 
that old Rives, the butler as was, 
will be taken back, and the house 
be the way it used to be formerly. 
I wonder, ma’am, if the Colonel will 
let it be—they say below-stairs that 
he won't.” 

“Tm sure Colonel Sewell cares 
very little on the subject. Do you 
know if they are going to dine here 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, ma’am, they are. Miss 
Lucy said the butler was to take 
your orders as to what hour you’d 
like dinner.” 
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“Considerate, certainly,” said 
she, with a faint smile. 

“ And I heard Mr. Lendrick say, 
‘I think you'd better go up your- 
self, Lucy, and see Mrs. Sewell, and 
ask if we inconvenience her in any 
way;’ but the Doctor said, ‘ You 
need not; she will be charmed to 
meet you.’ ” 

“He knows me perfectly, Jane,” 
said she, calmly. “Is Miss. Lucy 
so very handsome? Colonel Se- 
well called her beautiful.” 

“Indeed I don’t think so, ma’am. 
Mr. Chaytor and me thought she 
was too robusteous for a young 
lady ; and she’s freckled, too, quite 
dreadful. The picture of her below 
in the study’s a deal more pretty ; 
but perhaps she was delicate in 
health when it was done.” 

“That would make a great differ- 
ence, Jane.” 

“Yes, ma’am, it always do; 
every one is much genteeler-looking 
when they’re poorly. Not but old 
Mr. Haire said she was far more 
beautiful than ever.” 

* And is he here too ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. It was he that 
pushed Miss Lucy down into the 
arm-chair and said, ‘Take your old 
place there, darling, and pour out 
the tea, and we'll forget that you 
were ever away at all.’”’ 

“How pretty and how playful! 
The poor children must have felt 
themselves quite old in such juve- 
nile company.” 

“They was very happy, ma’am. 
Miss Cary sat in Miss Lucy’s lap 
all the time, and seemed to like 
her greatly.” 

“There’s nothing worse for chil- 
dren than taking them out of their 
daily habits. I’m astonished Mrs. 
Groves should let them go and 
breakfast below-stairs without or- 
ders from me.” 

“It's what Miss Lucy said, 
ma’am. ‘Are you quite sure Mrs. 
Sewell would like it ?’” 

“She need never have asked the 
question; or if she did, she might 
have waited for the answer. Mrs. 
Sewell could have told her that she 
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totally disapproved of any one in- 
terfering with the habits of her 
children.” 

‘And then old Mr. Haire said, 
‘Even if she should not like it, 
when she knows all the pleasure it 
has given us, she will forgive it.’ ” 

“What a charming disposition I 
must have, Jane, without my know- 
ing it!” 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ said the girl, with 
a pursed-up mouth, as though she 
would not trust herself to expatiate 
on the theme. 

“Did Colonel Sewell take Cap- 
per with him?” 

‘No, ma’am; Mr. Capper is be- 
low. The Colonel gave him a 
week’s leave, and he’s going a-fish- 
ing with some other gentleman 
down into Wicklow.” 

‘“‘T suspect, Jane, that you people 
below -stairs have the pleasantest 
life of all. You have little to 
trouble you. When you take a 
holiday, you can enjoy it with all 
your hearts.” 

“The gentlemen does, I believe, 
ma’am; but we don’t. We can’t 
go a-pleasuring like them; and if 
it an’t a picnic, or a thing of the 
kind that’s arranged for us, we 
have nothing for it but a walk to 
church and back, or a visit to one 
of our friends.”’ 

“So that you know what it is to 
be bored!” said she, sighing dreari- 
ly. ‘*I mean, to be very tired of life, 
and sick of everything and every- 
body.” 

‘* Not quite so bad as that, ma’am ; 
put out, ma’am, and provoked at 
times—not in despair, like.” 

“‘T wish I was a housemaid.” 


“A housemaid, ma’am!” cried 
the girl, in almost horror. 
“Well, a lady’s-maid. I mean, 


I'd like a life where my heaviest 
sorrow would be a refused leave to 
go out, or a sharp word or two for 
an ill-ironed collar. See who is 
that at the door; there’s some one 
tapping there the last two minutes.” 

“It’s Miss Lucy, ma’am; she 
wants to know if she may come in?” 

Mrs. Sewell looked in the glass 
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before which she was sitting, and 
as speedily passed her hands across 
her brow, and by the action seem- 
ing to chase away the stern expres- 
sion of her eyes; then, rising up 
with a face all smiles, she rushed 
to the door and clasped Lucy in 
her arms, kissing her again and 
again, as she said, ‘‘I never dreamed 
of such happiness as this; but why 
didn’t you come and awaken me? 
why did you rob me of one precious 
moment of your presence ?”’ 

“‘T knew how tired and worn- 
out you were. Grandpapa has 
told me of all your unwearying 
kindness.” 

“Come over to the light, child, 
and let me see you well. I’m wildly 
jealous of you, I must own, but Ill 
try to be fair and judge you honest- 
ly. My husband says you are the 
loveliest creature he ever saw; and 
I declare I’m afraid he spoke truly. 
What have you done with your 
eyes? they are far darker than they 
used to be; and this hair—you 
need not tell me it’s all your own, 
child. Gold could not buy it. Yes, 
Jane, you are right; she zs perfectly 
beautiful.” 


“Oh, do not turn my head with 
vanity,’’ said Lucy, blushing. 

“1 wish I could—I wish I could 
do anything to lessen any of your 


fascinations. Do you know it’s 
very hard—very hard indeed—to 
forgive any one being so beautiful, 
and hardest of all for me to do so?’ 

“Why for you?” said Lucy, an- 
xiously. 

“Tl tell you another time,” said 
she, in a half-whisper, and with a 
significant glance at her maid, who, 
with the officiousness of her order, 
was taking far more than ordinary 
trouble to put things to rights. 
“There, Jane,’’ said her mistress at 
last, “all that opening and shutting 
of drawers is driving me distracted ; 
leave everything as it is, and let us 
have quiet. Go and fetch me a cup 
of chocolate.”’ 

“ Nothing else, ma’am ?” 

“Nothing; and ask if there are 
any letters for me. It’s a dreadful 
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house, Lucy, for sending one’s let- 
ters astray. The Chief used to have 
scores of little scented notes sent 
up to him that were meant for me, 
and I used to get masses of formal- 
looking documents that should 
have gone to him; but everything 
is irregular here. There was no 
master, and, worse, no mistress; 
but ll hope, as they tell me here, 
that there will soon be one.” 

“T don’t know—I have not 
heard.” 

‘** What a diplomatic damsel it is! 
Why, child, can’t you be frank, and 
say if you are coming back to live 
here ?”” 

“T never suspected that I was 
in question at all; if I had, I'd 
have told you, as I tell you now, 
there is not the most remote proba- 
bility of such an event. We are 
going back to live at The Nest. 
Sir Brook has bought it, and made 
it over to papa or myself—I don’t 
know which, but it means the same 
in the sense I care for, that we are 
to be together again.” 

“How delightful! I declare, 
child, my envy of you goes on in- 
creasing every minute. I never 
was able to captivate any man, old 
or young, who would buy a beauti- 
ful house and give it to me. Of 
all the fortunate creatures I ever 
heard or read of, you are the lucki- 
est.” 

‘*Perhaps I am. Indeed I own 
as much to myself when I bethink 
me how little [ have contributed to 
my own good fortune.” 

“ And I,” said she, with a heavy 
sigh, ‘“‘about the most unlucky! 
I suppose I started in life with 
almost as fair a promise as your 
own. Not so handsome, I admit. 
I had not these long lashes nor 
that wonderful hair, that gives you 
a look of one of those Venetian 
beauties Giorgione used to paint; 
still less that lovely mouth, which 
I envy you more even than your 
eyes or your skin; but I was good- 
looking enough to be admired, and 
I was admired, and some of my 
admirers were very great folk in 
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deed; but I rejected them all and 
married Sewell; I need not teil 
you what came of that. Poor papa 
foresaw it all. I believe it helped 
to break his heart; it might have 
broken mine too if I happened to 
have one. There, don’t look horri- 
fied, darling. I wasn’t born with- 
out one; but what with vanity and 
distrust, a reckless ambition to 
make a figure in the world, and a 
few other like good qualities, I 
made of the heart that ought to 
have been the home of anything 
that was worthy in my nature, a 
scene of plot and intrigue, till at 
last I imagine it wore itself out, 
just as people do who have to fol- 
low uncongenial labour. It was 
like a lady set down to pick oakum! 
Why don’t you laugh, dear, at my 
absurd simile ?” 

“ Because you frighten me,” said 
Lucy, almost shuddering. 

“T’m certain,” resumed the other, 
“T was very like yourself when I 
was married. I had been very 
carefully brought up — had excel- 


lent governesses, and was trained 
in all the admirable discipline of a 


well-ordered family. All I knew 
of life was the good side. I saw 
people at church on Sundays, and 
fancied that they wore the same 
tranquil and virtuous faces through- 
out the week. Above all things I 
was trustful and confiding. Colonel 
Sewell soon uprooted such delu- 
sions. He believed in nothing nor 
in any one. If he had any theory 
at all of life, it was that the world 
consisted of wolves and lambs, and 
that one must make an early choice 
which flock he would belong to. 
I'm ashamed to own what a zest it 
gave to existence to feel that the 
whole thing was a great game in 
which, by the exercise of skill and 
cleverness, one might be almost 
sure to win. He soon made me as 
impassioned a gambler as_ himself, 
as ready to risk anything—every- 
thing—on the issue. But I have 
made you quite ill, child, with this 
dark revelation; you are pale as 
death.” 
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“No, I am only frightened — 
frightened and grieved.” 

“Don’t grieve for me,” said the 
other, haughtily. ‘“ There is no- 
thing I couldn’t more easily forgive 
than pity. But let me turn*from 
my odious self and talk of you. 
I want you to tell me everything 
about your own fortune, where you 
have been all this time, what see- 
ing and doing, and what is the 
vista in front of you?” 

Lucy gave a full account of Cag- 
liari and her life there, narrating 
how blank their first hopes had 
been, and what a glorious fortune 
had crowned them at last. “I’m 
afraid to say what the mine returns 
at present; and they say it is a 
mere nothing to what it may yield 
when improved means of working 
are employed, new shafts sunk, and 
steam power engaged.” 

“Don’t get technical, darling ; 
I'll take your word for Sir Brook’s 
wealth ; only tell me what he means 
to do with it. You know he gam- 
bled away one large fortune already, 
and squandered another, nobody 
knows how. Has he gained any- 
thing by these experiences to do 
better with the third ?” 

“T have only heard of his acts 
of munificence or generosity,” said 
Lucy, gravely. 

“What a reproachful face to put 
on, and for so little!” said the other, 
laughing. ‘* You don’t think that 
when I said he gambled I thought 
the worse of him ?” 

“Perhaps not; 
that J should.” 

‘You are too sharp in your 
casuistry ; but you have been liv- 
ing with only men latterly, and the 
strong-minded race always impart 
some of their hardness to the wo- 
men who associate with them. 
You’ll have to come down to silly 
creatures like me, Lucy, to regain 
your softness.” 

“T shall be delighted if you let 
me keep your company.” 

“We will be sisters, darling, if 
you will only be frank with me.” 

“Prove me if you like; ask me 


but you meant 
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anything you will, and see if I will 
not answer you freely.” 

“Have you told me all your 
Cagliari life—all ?” 

“T think so; all at least that was 
worth telling.” 

“You had a shipwreck on your 
island, we heard here; are such 
events so frequent that they make 
slight impression ?”’ 

‘“‘T was but speaking of ourselves 
and our fortunes,” said Lucy ; “‘ my 
narrative was all selfish.” 

““Come—I never beat about the 
bush —tell me one thing —it’s a 
very abrupt way to ask, but per- 
haps it’s the best way — are you 
going to be married ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” said she; and 
her face and neck became crimson 
in a moment. 

“You don’t know! Do you mean 
that you're like one of those young 
ladies in the foreign convents, who 
are sent for to accept a husband 
whenever the papas and mammas 
have agreed upon the terms ?” 

“Not that; but I mean that I am 
not sure whether grandpapa will 
give his consent, and without it, 
papa will not either.” 

** And why should not grandpapa 
say yes? Major ‘Trafford — we 
needn’t talk riddles to each other 
—Major Trafford has a good posi- 
tion, a good name, and will have a 
good estate—are not these the three 
gifts the mothers of England go in 
pursuit of ?” 

“His family, I suspect, wish him 
to look higher; at all events they 
don’t like the idea of an Irish 
daughter-in-law.” 

“More fools they! Irish women, 
of the better class, are more ready 
to respond to good treatment, and 
less given to resent bad usage, than 
any I ever met.” 

“Then I have just heard since 
I came over that Lady Trafford has 
written to grandpapa in a tone of 
such condescension and gentle sor- 
row, that it has driven him half 
crazy. Indeed, his continual in- 
ference from the letter is—What 
must the son of such a woman be!” 


**That’s most unfair !”’ 

“So they have all told him— 
papa and Beattie, and even Mr, 
Haire, who met Lionel one morn- 
ing at Beattie’s.” 

“Perhaps I might be of service 
here; what a blush, child! dear 
me, you are crimson, far too deep 
for beauty. How I have fluttered 
the dear little bird, but I’m not go- 
ing to rob its nest, or steal its mate 
away. All I meant was, that I 
could exactly contribute that sort 
of worldly testimony to the good- 
ness of the match that old people 
like and ask for. You must never 
talk to them about affections, nor 
so much as allude to tastes or tem- 
pers; never expatiate on anything 
that cannot be communicated by 
parchment, and attested by proper 
witnesses. Whatever is not subject 
to stamp-duty, they set down as 
mere moonshine.” 

While she thus ran on, Lucy’s 
thoughts never strayed from a cer- 
tain letter which had once thrown 
a dark shadow over her, and even 
yet left a gloomy memory behind 
it. The rapidity with which Mrs. 
Sewell spoke, too, had less the air 
of one carried away by the strong 
current of feeling than of a speaker 
who was uttering everything, any- 
thing, to relieve her own overbur- 
dened mind. 

“You look very grave, Lucy,” 
went she on. “TI suspect I know 
what’s passing in that little brain. 
You are doubting if I should be 
the fittest person to employ on the 
negotiation; come, now, confess 
it.” 

“You have guessed aright,’’ said 
Lucy, gravely. 

“But all that’s past and over, 
child. The whole is a mere mem- 
ory now, if even so much. Men 
have a trick of thinking, once 
they have interested a. woman on 
their behalf, that the sentiment sur- 
vives all changes of time and cir- 
cumstance, and that they can 
come back after years and claim 
the deposit; but it is a great mis- 
take, as he has found by this 
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Concerning Salads 


time. But don’t let this make 
you unhappy, dear; there never 
was less cause for unhappiness. 
It is just of these sort of men the 
model husbands are made, The 
make heart is a very tough piece of 
anatomy, and requires a good deal 
of manipulation to make it tender, 
and, as you will learn one day, it is 
far better all this should be done 
before marriage than after.—Well, 
Jane, I did begin to think you had 
forgotten about the chocolate. It 
is about an hour since I asked for 
it.” 

“‘ Indeed, ma’am, it was Mr. Chay- 
tor’s fault ; he was a-shooting rabbits 
with another gentleman.” 

“ There, there, spare me Mr. Chay- 
tor’s diversions, and fetch me some 
sugar.” 
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“Mr. Lendrick and another gen- 
tleman, ma’am, is below, and wants 
to see Miss Lucy.” 

“A young gentleman, Jane?” 
asked Mrs. Sewell, while her eyes 
flashed with a sudden fierce bril- 
liancy. 

‘““No, ma’am, an old gentleman, 
with a white beard, very tall and 
stern to look at.” 

‘*We don’t care for descriptions 
of old gentlemen, Jane. Do w 
Lucy? Must you go, darling?” 

‘* Yes; perhaps papa wants me.” 

“Come back to me soon, pet. 
Now that we have no false barriers 
between us, we can talk in fullest 
confidence.” 

Lucy hurried away, but no sooner 
had she reached the corridor than 
she burst into tears. 
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Ir was a hot day in July. The 
thermometer stood at 86° in the 
shade. Parliament was still sit- 
ting. It was a far cry to Lochow, 
or any other place in the Highlands. 
Grouse was a sacred and untouch- 
able bird for a month to come. 
The season was at its zenith. Rot- 
ten Row was crowded with horse- 
men and horsewomen, most of 
whom would, in all probability, if 
the truth were known and fashion 
permitted, have been much better 
pleased if they had been cantering 
over the breezy downs of Brighton 
or the Isle of Wight; or, better 
still, if they had been quietly sit- 
ting by an open window at the sea- 
side, reading the last new novel, 
or bathing their manly or their 
lovely limbs, as the case might be, 
in cool waters. It was nearly din- 
ner-time as I sat in my customary 
nook by the window at the club in 
Pall Mall, and looked out wistfully 
upon the little patch of verdure on 
which once stood the palace of the 
Prince Regent in the hot youth of 
our grandfathers when George III. 
was king, but which is now a little 
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oasis in the populous desert of Lon- 
don, that appears to be trodden 
by no human feet except those of 
the gardener, and to be wholly 
abandoned, when that official is not 
on duty, to the cats and the spar- 
rows. But the green grass is 
always pleasant to the eyes of the 
fagged and weary Londoner, and 
suggested to me on that over-warm 
afternoon all the delights of the 
country. I longed to be roaming 
in the shadow of beech or elm, by 
the side of murmuring river, by 
forest or shaw, by lake or moun- 
tain, or woodland bordering on the 
sea—any where, in fact, where it was 
possible to enjoy the luxury of cool 
winds, to breathe an atmosphere 
unladen with the mephitic im- 
purities of a great city, and to look 
forth upon the beautiful world 
with no such boundary to the 
vision as a wilderness of brick and 
mortar, or a row of dingy houses 
all of the same pattern. But the 
wish was not to be gratified. Tied 
to the metropolis like other la- 
bourers (for do we not all of us, 
whether ministers of state, mem- 
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bers of Parliament, judges, bar- 
risters, authors, publishers, mer- 
chants, bankers, mechanics, or 
ploughmen, belong to the working 
class?), the nearest approach to 
rural coolness that could at that 
moment be mine was to sit at the 
open window and look upon the 
little green enclosure aforesaid, 
drink Wenham Lake ice as clear 
as crystal with my temperate half 
bottle, and order a dinner befitting 
alike the atmosphere and the state 
of body and mind which it induced. 
To be a Pythagorean, a Hindoo, or 
a vegetarian, is not consistent with 
my English notions on the subject 
of beef, or with my Scottish notions 
on the superiority of mutton; but 
if there ever be a period when a 
purely vegetable diet recommends 
itself strongly to the carnally nur- 
tured Briton, it is on the rare occa- 
sions when an English summer 
justifies its name and boils up the 
mercury in the glass to the figures 
above eighty-five. In his ‘ Philo- 
sophical Dictionary,’ under the head 
of Brahmin, the learned cynic of 
Ferney says, “Une atmosphére 
brulante exige une nourriture raf- 
fraichissante, et inspire de lhorreur 
pour notre coutume d’engloutir des 
cadavres dans nos entrailles.”’ “ En- 
gloutir des cadavres” is a rather 
strong expression, though not wholly 
inappropriate to the temporary idi- 
osyncrasy produced by very warm 
weather, when the idea of fruit and 
vegetables — the dinner of Adam 
before the Fall—is pleasant to the 
imagination; and when that of 
hot joints steaming from the pot, 
the spit, or the oven is simply re- 
pulsive ; unless, indeed, one hap- 
pens to be a savage, or a civilised 
man actually enduring the pangs 
of hunger. Not being a Brahmin 
or a Pythagorean, or unusually 
hungry, and remembering what the 
‘ Almanach des Gourmands’ asserts, 
that “‘une salade est la compagne 
inseparable du réti,” I compromised 
on the “réti’’ by ordering a couple 
of ribs of cold roast lamb—and a 
salad 
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My friend Mr MacTavish, who 
has been in all parts of the world, 
and is in the habit of maintain- 
ing against all opposition that an 
American devours, an Englishman 
eats, and a Frenchman dines, and 
that he in this respect, if in no 
other, is a Frenchman, hearing me 
order the lettuce and other mate- 
rials, asked permission to sit at 
my table. ‘ Everybody,” said he, 
“thinks he can prepare a salad. 
It is the commonest false pretence 
within the limits of my experience. 
I myself am a tolerably good pro- 
ficient in the mystery ; but, flattery 
apart, you make a better salad than 
anybody I ever met in the Old 
World or the New.” Thus propi- 
tiated by a homage to my merits 
which I felt to be merited, it was 
not in human nature, even if it had 
been consistent with politeness, to 
refuse Mr. MacTavish’s company. 
So we dined together, and extended 
our menu until it assumed the fol- 
lowing shape— 

Sole frite 4 la frangaise. 
Roti d’agneau froid 4 l’Anglaise—sauce 
de menthe. 
Salade a la laitue supréme. 
DESSERT. 
Des fraises a la créme. 
Vins. 

Pouilly premiére. 

Clos Vougeot (vin de cométe), 

The reader will perhaps observe 
that ‘“‘cheese” is omitted from this 
little bill of fare. But not without 
cause or purpose. The vast majo- 
rity of Englishmen seem to consider 
that a dinner without cheese at the 
end is no dinner. Some French- 
men are of the same barbarous 
opinion. Brillat Savarin, in the 
‘Physiologie du Goat,’ panders to 
this popular delusion, and informs 
the world that “ta dessert without 
cheese is like a beautiful woman 
with but one eye.” Had that de- 
lectable Frenchman been alive, and 
dining that day with MacTavish 
and myself, I think I could have 
proved to him that his predilection 
for cheese was a prejudice un- 
worthy of his genius; and that 
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cheese should never be eaten with 
fruits of any kind, unless it be after 
fruit, to prepare the palate for a 
fresh wine. Not having to argue 
the point with him or with his me- 
mory, or intending to drink after 
dinner, I purposely omitted the 
article from the menu, with the 
acquiescence of my companion. 
With his acquiescence, also, sherry 
and port were systematically ex- 
cluded from our repast, being wines 
that are fitter for winter than for 
summer drinking, and which have 
done more to bedull the British 
intellect and impair the healthful 
activity of the British stomach, than 
any beverages that ever were com- 
pounded since men abandoned the 
exclusive use of pure cold water. 
As an accompaniment to the sole, 
we chose Pouilly, a noble white 
Buggundy, very superior to Chablis, 
which it resembles; and for the 
lamb and salad, that require a red 
wine, we resolved to remain true to 
the vintages of Burgundy, and to 
drink either Chambertin, the wine 
of Napoleon I., or Clos Vougeot. 
The latter, as the more delicate 
and less potent of the two, was 
finally agreed upon. 

“T wonder,” said MacTavish, as 
the sole was removed, and the ma- 
terials for the salad placed upon 
the table, ‘“‘whether any one has 
ever written a book upon salads ?” 

“Not to my knowledge. Even 
Brillat Savarin, the only man who 
has written tolerably well upon 
the philosophy of dining, has not 
thought proper to devote a chapter 
to the subject, though it might well 
have tempted him. I think if any 
enterprising publisher would give 
you and me, say a thousand gui- 
neas, for the job, we could get up 
a nice little volume, in which we 
would discuss it historically, gas- 
tronomically, philosophically, poet- 
ically, medicinally, and anecdot- 
ically—make it, in fact, the text- 
book of the subject, now and for 
evermore.” 

“T never wrote a book in my 
ife, and don’t intend,” replied 
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MacTavish; ‘but I would read 
such a book if it were published, 
and if it were the work of a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a man of the 
world.” 

“Rare combination! Supposing 
J now—excuse the modesty—were 
to write the book, how should I 
begin? Firstly, I should look into 
the etymology of salad, and should 
find that the word was derived 
from sal, salt, and that  there- 
fore it means something salted, 
er salada, as they say in Span- 
ish and Italian. This would af- 
ford ah opportunity, in limine, for 
diverging into an historical chapter 
or two upon salt, beginning with 
the creation of the world and the 
salt sea, and why the sea is salt, 
and could not be fresh with safety 
to the denizens of the dry land. 
If I did not go into the geology of 
the subject, and descend into the 
salt-mines, or explore the salt-licks 
of which the buffaloes are so fond, 
I could at all events .begin with 
Lot’s wife, and end with the 
revenue of £5,300,000 per annum, 
which Lord Cranbourne a night or 
two ago informed the House of 
Commons and the country was paid 
by the poor people of India asa 
tax upon the sea-salt, almost the 
only condiment which they use with 
their wretched dinners of boiled 
rice. 

*“ A rich vein to work on; while 
one still richer, perhaps, would be 
the superstitions connected with 
salt—how it was placed upon the 
breast of the corpse in ancient 
times to keep away the devil, and 
how the same practice is still main- 
tained in some remote parts of the 
Highlands of Scotland. The devil 
is believed to abhor salt, because it 
is the emblem of immortality. Mr. 
John Graham Daizell, in his inte- 
resting work on the Darker Super- 
stitions of Scotland, narrates many 
curious incidents of this supersti- 
tion. Even I myself, though a phi- 
losopher, tant soit peu, do not like 
to spill the salt; and if nobody 
be looking, I contrive to throw a 
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pinch of it over my left shoulder 
after such an accident, to break 
the charm and avert the augury. 

‘*We are all of us, more or less, 
superstitious, if we would but con- 
fess it. Do you remember the 
beautiful passage in Béranger’s 
Treize @ Table, when he spills the 
salt ?” 

“ Not distinctly.” 

“That there should have been 
thirteen at table was ominous 
enough; but that the salt should 
have been upset before his plate 
was worse, for it seemed to prognos- 
ticate that out of the thirteen he 
was the one singled out for early 
death. Full of the thought, he 
beheld a vision of Death—not of 
death, the male skeleton, ugly, re- 
pulsive, and grinning horribly, but 
of Death a beautiful young mother, 
with a babe upon her bosom, who 
reproached him in gentle terms 
that he should be afraid of her—of 
her the friend and not the foe of 
humanity—of her, fair as Venus, 
chaste as Madonna, innocent as an 
angel, and who pointed to the babe 
at her breast to signify that Death 
in the true sense is a mother that 
conducts man, her child, out of this 
poor world of sin and sorrow into 
the new world of life, beauty, and 
immortality beyond the grave. 
Having seen the beatific vision; 
he exclaimed— 


‘Rejoice, my friends, be happy as of yore; 
I’ve looked on Death, and fear her face 
no more.’ ” 


*“ An agreeable episode!” said Mr. 
MacTavish, filling my glass and his 
own with the last remnant of the 
Pouilly, yellow as molten gold, and 
clear as liquid sunshine. “If you 
went on in this way, you would 
have quite a plethora of illustration 
and anecdote about salt alone. The 
well-worn phrase, ‘ Cum grano salis,’ 
would require a chapter of illustra- 
tion, while ‘ Attic salt’ would have 
to be traced to its beginnings as an 
apophthegm, and explained by ex- 
ample and citation.” 

“Of course; and for the sake of 
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the clergy much might be said with 
befitting reverence upon the divine 
description of the Apostles as ‘the 
salt of the earth.’ Were I a parson, 
and had to preach next Sunday, I 
think I would choose this as my 
text, and make a sermon on it that 
should neither be tedious nor hete- 
rodox. It would not do, however, 
to dwell too long upon the one 
topic. Too much salt in the book, 
or the salad, would be equally mis- 
placed; and I should be compelled 
to reserve a little space for vinegar, 
its history, traditions, and uses; 
for olive oil, that choice blessing of 
all-bounteous heaven, with which 
kings were formerly anointed, and 
without which a true and whole- 
some salad would be impossible; 
for pepper, for mustard, for sugar, 
and for hard-boiled eggs.” 

“For sugar?” inquired Mac- 
Tavish, dubiously. 

“Yes, sir, for sugar,” I replied, 
emphatically, with a look that would 
have suited Johnson when snub- 
bing Boswell. ‘ Without a judici- 
ous, a slight, but a palpable flavour 
of sugar, a salad, however scienti- 
fically prepared in other respects, 
must be deposed from the first to 
the second rank, and belong to the 
insipid mediocrity which, in salads 
as in poetry, is detestable to gods 
and men. The sugar is necessary 
to harmonise all the other ingredi- 
ents, so that the complete work 
should be without a flaw, a defect, 
or a note of discord; and as perfect 
in its way as a poem, a picture, a 
statue, a tune, a cathedral, a stained- 
glass window, or any other work of 
art.” 

““Does Shakespeare, who does 
not mention tobacco—the more’s 
the pity!—make any mention of 
salad ?” 

‘He does, five or six times. In 
‘Henry VIL.’ Jack Cade, in his ex- 
tremity of peril when hiding from 
his pursuers in Iden’s garden, says 
that he has climbed over the wall 
to see if he could eat grass or pick 
a salad, ‘which is not amiss,’ he 
adds, ‘to cool a man’s stomach in 
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the hot weather.’ In ‘Antony and ‘She has not a word to say on 
Cleopatra,’ the passionate Queen the subject—nothing but the fol- 
speaks of her ‘salad days, when lowing, which she calls a Lobster 
she was green in judgment, cool in Salad :— 
blood.’ Here the word means raw ‘ ‘Make a salad, and put some 
and unripe, but a proper salad well- of the red part of the lobster to it, 
prepared is neither. Hamlet uses cut. This forms a pretty contrast 
the word with the more ancient to the white and green of the vege- 
orthography of ‘sallet,’ and says tables. Do not put much oil, as 
in his speech to the players, ‘I re- shell-fish absorb the sharpness of 
member, one said, there were no the vinegar. Serve in a dish, not a 
sallets in the lines to make them bowl.’” 
savoury.’ By this he meant that “Mrs. Rundell knew nothing of 
there was nothing piquant in them the subject. Anchovy and slices of 
—no Attic salt. Now, the salad meat and ‘fat’ are no fit ingre- 
which we are about to mix shall be dients of a salad, either French or 
fresh and cool as in Cleopatra’s al- English. And then the crass stupid- 
lusion, and piquant as in Hamlet’s. ity of her recommendation of two 
A salad is no salad if it do not par- spoonfuls of vinegar to one of oil! 
take of both qualities.” The woman was ignorant of the 
“‘T wonder,” said Mr. MacTavish, merest A B C of her art, and knew as 
““what the cookery-books say upon much about a salad as Nebuchad- 
the subject; though, to the best of nezzar when he cropped the herb- 
my knowledge and belief, there has age, or as any donkey who browses 
never been written or published a upon thistles with no other condi- 
good cookery-book fit for the read- ment than his hunger. Let us hear 
ing of any one better than the ha- what Francatelli says.” 
bitual denizens, male or female, of _ Francatelli’s book was sent for, 
the kitchen. Waiter! fetch Mrs. but afforded no information except 
Rundell’s cookery-book from the about a Russian salad with lobsters, 
library.” a German salad with herrings, and 
The book was brought, and Mac- an Italian salad with potatoes— 
Tavish read aloud, ‘‘‘ How to make none of them the true, fresh, season- 
a French salad.—Chop three an- able summer salad which French- 
chovies, a shalot, and some parsley men make so well, and which Eng- 
small; put them into a bowl with lishmen can equal, if not surpass, 
two tablespoonfuls of vinegar, one if they will take the trouble.” 
of oil, a little mustard and salt. ‘Never mind the stupid cookery- 
When well mixed add by degrees books,” said MacTavish; “let us 
some cold roast or boiled meat in talk.” 
very thin slices; put in a few at a “Of all the vegetables of which a 
time, not exceeding two or three salad can be made, a lettuce is un- 
inches long. Shake them in the questionably the best. Have the 
seasoning and then put more; but kindness, Mr. MacTavish, to assure 
cover the bowl close, and let the yourself that these lettuce-leaves are 
salad be prepared three hours be- quite dry. There must be no drops 
fore it is to be eaten. Garnish with of water left upon the leaves to 
parsley and a few slices of the fat.’’’ mingle with and weaken the vinegar 
‘‘Make your salad three hours or object to coalesce with the oil. 
before you consume it!” said I. ‘The lettuce, when it is panachée,’ 
“Three minutes, or one minute, will says the ‘Almanach des Gourmands’ 
suffice. Mrs. Rundell was a fool— —that is, when it has streaked or 
her recipe for what she calls a variegated leaves, and is not all green 
French salad is execrable. How like a cabbage—‘is truly a salad of 
does she make what I should call distinction’—wune salade de distine- 
an English salad ?” tion. None but a Frenchman could 
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pay such a compliment. The milky 
juices of the lettuce are similar in 
their soporific effects, though in a 
minor degree, to those of the poppy, 
and like opium predispose the mind 
of him who partakes wisely but 
not too well, to repose of temper 
and philosophic thought. There 
should always be a flavour of onion 
—spring onions are best—in a 
salad, if, as the Frenchman says, 
it is to be one ‘of distinction.’ ” 

“Here they are,” said MacTavy- 
ish, ‘‘young, fresh, and tender, and 
about the eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter.” 

“The right size. Chop them up 
fine. Next to the lettuce comes the 
cucumber as the best material for a 
salad. Dr. Johnson, or some other 
burly big-wig of criticism, declared 
that the best thing you could do 
with a cucumber, after you had pre- 
pared it with much care and thought, 
and with all the proper ingredients, 
was to throw it out of the window. 
But the great lexicographer was a 
man of strong prejudices, or he 
would not have gone out of his way 
to libel Scotland—a great country, 
sir—and the Scotch, a noble people, 
who have made their mark in the 
world, sir. Neither did he know 
everything, or he would not have 
traced the etymology of ‘curmud- 
geon ’—he was one himself—to cwur 
méchant, for his heart, notwith- 
standing his infirmities of temper, 
was essentially kind. He was a 
gross eater, a glutton—a gourmand, 
not a gourmet: and there is as wide 
a distinction between the two as 
between a wolf anda lapdog. It is 
my conyiction, in spite of Dr. John- 
son—even had he been a Doctor of 
Medicine or of Divinity, and not a 
mere Doctor of Laws, a title which 
signifies nothing, but that the man 
who bears it is an honorary magnate 
of the republic of letters—that a cu- 
cumber, cut in the thinnest possible 
slices, and with the proper season- 
ing of vinegar, oil, salt, pepper (and 
no sugar), and either with or with- 
out an accompaniment of spring 
onions, or the French ciboule, is a 
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diet as wholesome as it is savoury 
and refreshing. The moot point 
as regards cucumber is, whether it 
should be sliced with or without 
the rind. My excellent friend and 
physician from the Shetland Isles, 
the author of the ‘Cyclopedia of 
Medicine,’ a better authority than 
Dr. Johnson, maintains that the 
rind of the cucumber is the best 
part of it, as that of the lemon is, 
for flavour and aroma, and that, 
moreover, it very materially aids 
the digestibility of this particular 
form of salad. For my part, I am 
content to sit at his feet a dis- 
ciple, and accept his dictum as a 
dogma. ‘Third in my list of salads 
is endive, that comes to us in the 
winter, when we have no other such 
green and pleasant visitor. And 
after endive, recommend me _ to 
celery, without admixture of any 
other vegetable, as the basis of what 
the ‘ Almanach des Gourmands’ calls 
a salade trés distinguée. The only 
peculiarity about it is, that you 
should double or treble the quan- 
tity of mustard which you would 
use for lettuce or endive. Though 
not strictly a salad, there is a mix- 
ture, very common in early summer 
in Italy, which deserves honourable 
mention—boiled asparagus, allow- 
ed to grow cold. With the usual 
dressing it is far preferable in this 
way to the hot asparagus and melt- 
ed butter which is the usual dish in 
this benighted country, where, as 
Voltaire says, there used to be 
‘cinguante religions et une seule 
sauce |” 

** All these salads are good,” in- 
terposed MacTavish, “ but I think, 
lettuce excepted, there is one other 
that transcends them all. Were 
you ever in America?”’ 

“Yes, for my sins.” 

“ And I,” said MacTavish, ‘for 
my merits and the increase of my 
experience. Having been there, 
either for your sins or your virtues, 
you must have dined at the New 
York Hotel or at Delmonico’s ; and 
if it were in the summer time, with 
the heat at 104 degrees in the 
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shade, as it has been during this 
fiery July, as I learn by a letter I 
have just received, you must have 
partaken of a tomato salad.” 

“T was coming to the tomato,” I 
replied. ‘It is a noble fruit, as 
sweet in smell as the odours of 
Araby, and makes an_ excellent, 
and, were I a Frenchman, I would 
say, an illustrious salad. Its medi- 
cinal virtue is as great as its gastro- 
nomical goodness. It is the friend 
of the hale to keep them hale, and 
the friend of the sick to bring them 
back into the lost sheepfolds of 
Hygeia. The Englishman’s travel- 
ling companion, the blue pill, would 
never be needed if he would pay 
proper court to the tomato—not as 
we consume it in England, as a 
sauce, but as a cooked vegetable, 
stewed, or, better than all, as a 
salad. Would that, in our cold 
climate, it could be grown to per- 
fection ! ”’ 

“Amen to that sweet prayer!” 

“TI have now mentioned, I think, 
all the main ingredients of the true, 
fresh, summer salads. The minor 
ingredients are water-cress, which 
is not to be highly recommended ; 
the common mustard and cress, 
which are good if used sparingly; 
and the beetroot. The latter, after 
being boiled and allowed to cool, 
may be cut into thin slices and ad- 
vantageously compounded with the 
lettuce and the endive, but should 
never be used with the cucumber 
orthe tomato. It spoils the colour 
of the one, and is an unnecessary 
surplusage to the colour of the 
other. The true lover of salad 
need not be deprived of his favour- 
ite food at any period of the year; 
for when the fresh green vegetables 
fail, there are always potatoes, 
onions, and beetroot to fall back 
upon, The Russians and the Ger- 
mans make a very excellent salad 
of cold potatoes, cut into slices 
about an eighth of an inch thick, 
with thinner slices of fresh onions 
and beetroot, and a sprinkling of 
parsley chopped very fine. 

“In addition to these, which may 
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be called the legitimate salads, or 
salads pure and simple, compound- 
ed solely of vegetables, are lobster 
salads, ham salads, chicken salads, 
and mixtures, such as the Dutch 
and Germans make with sausages, 
herrings, anchovies, and sardines. 
All such messes ought to be called 
mayonnaises and not salads. They 
are only fit for gowrmands and not 
for gourmets ; and those, more es- 
pecially, which are mixed with fish 
of any kind are an abomination. 
‘*And having discoursed so far, 
let us proceed to the business im- 
mediately before us—our own din- 
ner and salad. You will do the 
work, Mr. MacTavish, while I do 
the talking. Place the egg in the 
bowl and carefully remove the white. 
It must have been boiled ten min- 
utes at least, or it will not answer 
its purpose, which is simply to 
add a little consistency to the mix- 
ture which we are about to make. 
Half-a-dozen broad Windsor beans, 
well boiled, with the skins removed, 
would answer the purpose still 
better if beaten into a purée ; but 
for to-day, as there are no beans, 
the egg must suffice. The next 
time we make a salad the broad 
beans shall be provided, and no 
animal ingredient of any kind shall 
interfere with the purely vegetable 
character of the dainty. Now add 
a teaspoonful of salt and three tea- 
spoonfuls of mustard. I hope the 
mustard is genuine, and not adul- 
terated trash—ten per cent of mus- 
tard and ninety per cent of flour 
coloured with turmeric, which is 
sold by some of the rascal grocers 
of this swindling metropolis, for 
whose especial behoof it were to be 
wished the pillory and the whip- 


-ping-post could be revived. To be 


quite sure of the requisite pungency, 
add a little cayenne pepper, and 
pound the mixture well together at 
the bottom of the bowl with a silver 
spoon. Next add a spoonful of 
vinegar, and discard the silver for 
an ivory or hardwood spoon. Here 
itis to your hand. Common vine- 
gar, if pure, will answer the pur- 
24 
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pose; but for the perfect salad, 
tarragon vinegar, odoriferous as a 
garden of herbs, is a sine gua non. 
Stir all these gently together for 
one minute; next add two spoon- 
fuls, not stinted, but brimming 
over, of the best olive oil of Lucca. 
‘Niggard of your vinegar, prodi- 
gal of your oil,’ is an old maxim 
that every salad-maker should act 
upon. Stir again for a minute or 
two, till the ingredients are well 
mingled; and then, as the finish- 
ing touch, add half a teaspoonful 
of brown sugar; once again ply 
the spoon for a minute, when the 
mixture will be ready to receiye 
half-a-dozen little spring onions 
cut fine, three or four slices of beet- 
root, the white of the egg not cut 
too small, and the lettuce itself— 
to the beauty of which all the rest 
are but the adornments. The let- 
tuce, crisp and dry, is the king, of 
whom the other ingredients are but 
the ministers and the courtiers. 
Have a care to remove the hard 
stock, and use only the tender 
leaves, with the brittle spinal col- 
umns that support them. Do not 
shake the mixture too violently or 
too long. It used to be said, Fu- 
tiguez la salade, but this is error. 
It is sufficient that every portion of 
the vegetable should come in con- 
tact with the mixture, and a very 
gentle stirring, so as not to break 
or bruise the lettuce, is all that is 
required.” 

Mr. MacTavish was as docile as 
a disciple should be, and the salad 
thus compounded was pronounced 
to be a success, not merely of that 
modified kind which in dramatic 
criticism is delicately called a suc- 
cés @estime, but such a decided suc- 
cess as at the theatre-brings down 
the bouquets at the feet of a prima 
donna. It will doubtless have 
been remarked by the gentle read- 
er, that in this matter my compan- 
ion had by no means the lion’s 
share of the talking; but in the 
supplementary conversation that 
sprang up on the subject of the 
wine we had been drinking and 
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were about to drink, he had his 
revenge, and discoursed fluently 
upon a topic which was evidently 
his favorite. 

‘* How little do the English people 
know about claret and burgundy,” 
said he, pouring out a glass of 
Clos Vougeot, and taking especial 
care not to shake the bottle, which. 
lay cozily in a cradle—as_ bur- 
gundy always should do, if he 
who drinks it would be sure that 
the waiter or butler had not stirred 
it in the process of decanting. 
“Though the consumption of claret 
has increased since Mr. Gladstone’s 
reduction of the duty, it seems as 
if it were only the travelling, and 
well-read but not over wealthy pro- 
fessional classes, who have discard- 
ed the use of the fiery port and 
sherry of their fathers and grand- 
fathers, for the cheaper and _ better 
drink that France offers us. For 
my part I should like to see claret 
as cheap and as plentiful as beer. 
If it were, the national vice of” 
drunkenness would receive a blow, 
which would stagger and perhaps 
kill it. The Frenchman drinks 
wine at his breakfast, but for one 
drunken Frenchman who is to be 
met with in the world, there must 
be, if appearances are not too de- 
ceptive, a hundred drunken English- 
men or Scotchmen. It takes a long 
time, however, to induce people 
into new habits, either of thinking 
or of drinking.” 

“ Being in the country one day 
this summer,” said I, “I stopped 
at a pleasant little wayside inn, 
within twenty-five miles of the 
metropolis. Needing some refresh- 
ment, I asked the landlord if he 
had any claret. ‘No,’ said he; 
‘but I have some excellent old 
port’ (his red nose and blotchy 
face were a sign positive that he 
did not keep it exclusively for his 
guests). ‘The fact is, I don’t keep 
home-made wines.’ I endeavoured 
to prove to him that claret was 
a foreign and not a home-made 
wine; but he was neither to be 
convinced that claret was not as 
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native as gooseberry, or argued out 
of his belief that port was the only 
wine fit for an Englishman’s drink- 
ing; so I had to refresh myself 
with a draught of Bass’s bitter beer 
and leave my Boniface alone with 
his ignorance. Much as the English 
still love port, or the compound 
that goes under that name, I do 
not think it is more than a century 
ago that England seriously took to 
the drinking of either Portuguese or 
Spanish wines.” 

“T am not sure,” said M’Tavish; 
“for I happen to remember a snatch 
of the old National Anthem of Eng- 
land, the famous ‘ Vive le Roi,’ that 
long preceded ‘God save the King,’ 
and was sung by the Cavaliers over 
their cups during the Protectorate 
of Cromwell— 

‘Shall not the Roundhead 

. Be confounded. 
§a!sa!sa! boys; ha! ha! ha! boys; 
Then we'll return with triumph and joy; 
Then we'll be merry, drink white wine and 

sherry ; 

Then we'll sing, boys, 

God bless the King, boys, 
Cast up our caps, and cry Vive le Roi!’ 
Claret, I believe, came in with 
Charles II., and superseded the 
‘white wine and sherry’ of the 
Cromwellian era, when claret was 
not easily obtainable. In an old 
ballad in the Roxburghe collection, 
the toper sings— 


‘I'll subscribe to petitions for nothing but 


claret, 

That rey may be cheap, here’s both my hands 
or it, 

No doubt *tis the best of all drinks, or so 
soon 

*Twould not have been drunk by the Man in 
the Moon,’ 


The allusion is to the silly old 
nursery rhyme— 


‘The Man in the Moon drinks claret, 

But he is a dull Jack-a-dandy ; * 

Would he know a sheep’s head from a 
carrot, 

He should learn to drink cider and 
brandy.’ 

Doubtless the nursery ditty be- 

longs to the sack, or white wine 

and sherry period. Perhaps it was 

intended to nurture the youthful 

Briton even from the cradle into a 
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liking for the strong drinks of his 
ancestors, and to indispose him to 
the new-fangled potions that were 
coming in from France, which at 
that time was supposed by the 
Whigs to be the natural enemy of 
England. If claret came in with 
Charles IT., it went out with his un- 
fortunate brother, or, at all events, 
was driven out by the states- 
men of William III. and Queen 
Anne. To punish Louis KIV., 
who claimed to be the state 
(Létat, ¢ est moi), for having es- 
poused the cause of the Stuarts, the 
British Government, in 1693, im- 
posed a duty of £8 per tun on all 
French wines imported into Eng- 
land, which duty, four years after- 
wards, with the same spiteful and 
silly object, was increased to £33 
per tun. Claret, in consequence, 
became scarce and dear, and Eng- 
land lost a good French customer. 
Acting on the same irrational prin- 
ciple, the British Government, in 
1703, entered into the famous 
Methuen treaty with Portugal, 
by which Great Britain bound her- 
self to admit Portuguese wines at a 
duty of 334 per cent less than was 
levied upon those of France. For 
ten years England was in conse- 
quence obliged to drink port and 
beer, or confine her libations to the 
pump. How much international 
ill-will was thus engendered no one 
can tell. How greatly the doctors 
of the day profited, perhaps not 
even their heirs could remember, 
for port grew in favour, and it 
was not everybody who knew how 
much podagra was contained in 
every dozen of it. Previously to 
1689, it is doubtful whether a sin- 
gle pipe of port wine ever found its 
way into, England. Once the taste 
was acquired, the upper classes 
never wholly lost it, while the Tories 
forgot the Whiggery of its introduc- 
tion in their love for the liquor. 
At the pgace of Utrecht in 1713, 
Louis XIV. having agreed to aban- 
don the Pretender, and to acknow- 
ledge Queen Anne’s title and the 
Protestant succession, the British 
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Government agreed to re-admit 
French wines on the same terms 
as those of Portugal and all other 
countries. The popular opinion of 
the time on this free-trade move- 
ment is recorded in a song to the 
tune. of Old Sir Simon the King, in 
‘A Pill to purge State Melancholy.’ 


‘ King Louis is a good-humoured man, 
O Lord! who can it deny? 
Since he sends such good wine to Queen 
Anne, 
Lest her Majesty should be dry. 


* Lest her Majesty should be dry, 
And her servants too, I suppose. 
There’s good reason for it; for why— 
Just look on the treasurer’s nose, 


‘Then fill up a bumper, my friends. 
Ingratitude is a sin ; 
Here’s peace with old Lewis le Grand, 
And a health to Monsieur Le Vin.’ 


“This age is of the same opinion 
as that was, and might well join, if 
it were a singing age—which [ don’t 
think it is, as far as table convivi- 
ality is concerned—in a similar 
chorus with regard to the greater 
than Louis le Grand who now sits 
on the uneasy throne of the Gauls 
and Franks. I for one most fer- 
vently hope that every pipe of good 
claret we import may strengthen 
the friendship between France and 
England.” 

“And of good burgundy also ?” 

“Decidedly. Burgundy is, after 
all, a little more to the taste of a 
port-loving people than claret. But 
claret, for what is called a steady 
drink, is the safest and most whole- 
some wine that France produces, 
There is neither gout nor drunken- 
ness in the Bordeaux country. At 
one time burgundy was» better 
known in England than claret. You 
know the chorus— 


‘A bumper of burgundy fill, fill for me, 
Give those who prefer it champagne.’ ” 


“T do: and another song of 
Queen Anne’s time, in an old song- 
book which I possess, full of in- 
decencies, but asserted by the pub- 
lisher in his preface to contain 
nothing to unfit it for a place on 
the drawing-room table— 
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* Hail, burgundy, thou juice divine! 
Inspirer of my song ; 
The praises given to other wine 
To thee alone belong. 


‘Of poignant wit and rosy charms 
Thou canst the power improve ; 

Care of its sting thy balm disarms, 
Thou noblest gift of Jove!’ 


Such tributes to its merits as this 
are as thick in the literature of that 
age as poppies in a wheat-field in 
this month of July. I could cite 
you scores of them.” 

‘*T prithee, forbear. But did 
you ever meet with a song or bal- 
lad in praise of port?—I never did. 
With the Methuen treaty the poetry 
of wine received the coup de grace. 
As Home, the author of ‘ Douglas,’ 
says, speaking of port, in the well- 
known epigram, 

‘ He drank the poison and his spirit died.’ 


In fact, the fires both of patriot- 
ism and of poetry were dulled and 
dimmed by the heavy stupefying 
liquor that our rulers introduced 
amongst us. No poet could write 
in praise of port; although, for the 
sake of a rhyme to “ merry,’’ some 
of the smaller fry of poetasters tried 
their ’prentice hands upon the glori- 
fication of sherry—a wine against 
which I beg you to understand that 
I have nothing to say. I fully admit 
its goodness; while I state at the 
same time my own convietion that, 
as a whole, the French wines are 
preferable, ‘and, all things considered 
—cheapness, wholesomeness, _ fla- 
your, aroma, whatever makes wine 
pleasant, exhilarating, and innocu- 
ous—the finest in the world.” 
“Yet it is strange how firm a 
hold port—though real port is very 
dear and very difficult to obtain— 
has taken upon the British upper 
and middle classes, and how strong 
the prejudice against claret —as 
something weak, poor, and thin— 
continues to be. Unless among 
those who have lived upon the 
Continent, there is scarcely one 
middle-class Englishman in ten 
who knows the difference between 
bordeaux and burgundy.” 
“T grant the ignorance, and hope 
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it may be dispelled, for the sake of 
the revenue, for the sake of inter- 
national amity, and for the sake of 
sobriety.” 

“Have you made up your mind, 
Mr. MacTavish, as to which par- 
ticular wine is the finest in the 
world ?” 

“ Not exactly. I cannot decide 
between Chateai Margaux — the 
queen of all clarets—and Clos 
Vougeot—the king of all burgun- 
dies. I have visited both places, 
and drank the wines at the foun- 
tainhead. Were there no drop of 
Chateau Margaux left in the wicked 
world, I should have no hesitation 
in proclaiming Clos Vougeot to be 
king and lord of the vintages; and, 
in like manner, were Clos Vougeot 
removed from a world unworthy 
to possess it, I should throw up 
my cap, and shout vivat for Cha- 
teau Margaux.’ 


“T think there is a proverb 


which goes further than you do, or 
at all events is less dubious than 
you are in 


glorification of bur- 
gundy. It says ‘Burgundy for 
kings, champagne for duchesses, 
claret for gentlemen, and port for 
shopkeepers.’ ” 

“Champagne for nobles — not 
duchesses—is the way in which I 
have heard the proverb. There is 
another which says, ‘The Caliban 
among wines is port; the Ariel is 
champagne.’ ”” 

“All the Continental people dis- 
like port, which is no favourite 
anywhere but in England. Even 
the Portuguese do not drink it. 
Their own ‘Oporto’ is akin to bur- 
gundy, light and delicate; but 
when they sell to England they 
load and overload it with alcohol. 
The American poet, Emerson, a 
great sage, and I believe a teeto- 
a craves in one of his poems 
or 

‘Wine that never grew 
In the belly of the grape.’ 
This might mean port, and for that 
matter, champagne; nine-tenths of 
the world’s consumption of both 
being as innocent of the grape as 
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you or I of the murder of King 
Duncan. Champagne can be made 
of rhubarb, apples, turnips, and 
other trash ; port can be made of 
logwood and brandy, and, as some 
chemists tell us, of the refuse of 
gasworks. Fortunately you can’t 
make burgundy of anything but of 
Burgundian grapes; and not al- 
ways of these, for the grape is coy 
and uncertain, and the vintage of 
one proprietor may be good and . 
super-excellent, while that of his 
next door neighbour, whose grapes 
are of the same quality, whose 
vineyard may have the same ex- 
posure, and the soil of whose 
‘terre’ may to all appearance be 
identical, may yield a very inferior 
vin. Grapes are a mystery. No 
one knows their secret. We know, 
however, that wine is good, in mo- 
deration, as all heaven’s choicest 
blessings are ; and may be content 
to remain in ignorance of all the 
little crotchety idiosyncrasies of the 
grape which produces it. And if 
you want any further praise of 
burgundy, find it in Erasmus, 
who says it restored his youth, and 
made him feel younger at forty 
than he was at twenty. Napoleon 
I. always took a supply of Cham- 
bertin with him when he travelled, 
or entered upon a campaign. Pope 
Gregory XVI, in the year 13871— 
for Clos Vougeot was even then 
celebrated all over Europe—made 
the abbot of the monastery a car- 
dinal, to show how grateful he was 
for a present of his best old wine, 
which the good abbot had sent 
him. It is declared in the neigh- 
bourhood that Clos Vougeot has 
never been so good as it used to be 
when the monks had the estate, and 
cultivated the grape de ceur, for 
their own consumption. The worthy 
fellows were dispossessed in 1794 by 
decree of the National Convention, 
and the domain sold as national 
property for, 1,140,000 francs, or 
£46,500. The old and last super- 
intendent of the eru, the chief monk 
vintager, named Dom Gobelet (a 
singularly appropriate one), carried 
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off secretly, by some means or 
other, a hundred dozen or more of 
his very best and oldest wine, and 
took it with him to Dijon. He lived 
for nineteen years afterwards, to 
a green and hearty old age, nour- 
ishing his failing energies by the 
excellent old Clos Vougeot, which 
he had helped to make, and of 
which, better than any man liy- 
ing, he knew the virtues. He was 
very poor, but he would never sell 
a bottle of his ‘Clos.’ After the 


-battle of Marengo, Napoleon, who 
had heard of the worthy monk’s 
treasure, sent to ask him for a few 
bottles, in order that he might 
make a present to some one whom 
he especially delighted to honour. 
‘No,’ said Dom Gobelet; ‘I have 


Clos fit for the gods, and forty 
years old. If Napoleon en veut 
boire, qwil vienne. If he wants to 
drink with me, let him come, and 
be welcome; but out of my house 
my wine shall never go, either for 
love or for money.’ ” 

“ Before we separate, shall we 
have a cup of coffee ?”’ 

“Decidedly not. To take coffee 
after wine is to make a tacit confes- 
sion that you have drunk too much, 
And none can:say that two bottles 
between a hale Scotchman and a 
hearty Englishman is a sin against 
the lovely virtue of temperance— 
the temperance that uses the gifts 
of heaven with a grateful and 
joyous spirit, and would not dese- 
crate the bounty by abusing it.” 
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LIGHT AND 


Take almost any two well-educat- 
ed Englishmen anywhere, introduce 
them to each other, and leave them 
to make such conversation as they 
may for the next hour or so, under 
the overwhelming difficulties which 
every true-born Briton feels on such 
occasions, and there is one short 
form of question and answer which 
is pretty sure to pass between them 
before they part. It is not nearly 
such safe betting that they will 
have exchanged original criticisms 
upon the weather, as that one will 
have asked the other—‘ Are you 
Oxford or Cambridge?” Against 
social catechisms in general Eng- 
lish reticence revolts. To ask ques- 
tions about a man’s family, his 
profession or occupation, or the 
many other points which excite 
natural curiosity in the case of 
strangers, and which might help 
them to get on with each other if 
they once had the clue, would be 
felt to be ill-bred and impertinent ; 
but there is no awkwardness in 
this particular question, because, 
even supposing him not to be a 
university man (a point, however, 
which will have been pretty well 
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ascertained beforehand), it is only 
paying him a compliment to show 
that you have assumed him to be 
such. The answer in this case will 
affect in a very perceptible degree 
the approaches to cordiality. To 
have been members of the same 
university is felt to be at once an 
immense gain of common ground. 
More certainly so than even to have 
been at the same public school; 
not only. because (except in the 
case of contemporary schoolfellows) 
there are fewer common reminis- 
cences and a narrower circle of in- 
terests, but because the esprit de 
corps of public-school men is weaker 
than it used to be. Eton, where it 
was strongest, and which perhaps 
still retains most of it, has. become 
too large and too indolent. The 
days are long past in which Sir 
Robert Walpole gave all the good 
things to Eton men, when his son 
Horace warmed out of his selfish- 
ness at the very name of the old 
school, and Mr. Justice Hardinge 
divided the world into Etonians 
and other people. But the bond 
of university fellowship, if not so 
close, is more comprehensive ; and 
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the locomotive habits of modern 
life have done much to bridge over 
the great gulf which used to sepa- 
rate the grown-up man from his 
college days. If he has cared at 
all to do so, he may have kept up 
a decent amount of acquaintance 
with Alma Mater throughout his 
maturer years. He no_ longer 
makes, once in his lifetime, the 
long-promised visit to his old friend 
who has become college tutor, or 
his college tutor who has been pro- 
moted to the headship, to feel him- 
self a sort of academical Rip Van 
Winkle, bewildered at the strange 
faces in the old ‘familiar streets ; 
railway tickets are cheap, and col- 
lege hospitality unfailing, and some 
Commencement, or Commemora- 
tion, or contested election, or scien- 
tific gathering has probably tempted 
him to run up every two or three 
years at intervals, so that even the 
startling changes ‘in the costume, 
habits, and vocabulary of the under- 
graduates have come upon him gra- 
dually, and fail to shock him as 
they ought. 

As to this question, Oxford or 
Cambridge? we know that some 
persons of fine discrimination hold 
that, after. an interview of ten min- 
utes, such a question ought to be 
altogether superfluous; that there 
are specific differences of style and 
tone by which the Oxonian may 
be distinguished from the Cantab 
as readily as a grazier knows his 
Herefords from his North Devons. 
Without pledging ourselves to the 
infallibility ‘of such distinction, 
still less committing ourselves to 
the partisanship of pronouncing 
either to be the superior animal, 
we may admit that the characteris- 
tics do, exist. They are not so 
strongly marked, we may be sure, 
as they were a hundred years ago ; 
partly because the tendency of mo- 
dern culture is to obliterate all such 
characteristics—to make every scho- 
lar more a citizen of the world; 
and partly because the line of study 
at the two universities has of late 
been more nearly assimilated. The 
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old bitterness of jealousy has, we 
may hope, at any rate disappeared, 
though an honorable rivalry is 
good for the interests of both. 
There is considerably more inter- 
course between the two bodies 
than when (not so very long ago) a 
pair-horse coach, bearing on the 
hind boot the classical name of 
‘“Ad Eundem,” made the journey 
from city to city painfully in twelve 
hours three times a-week, carefully 
driven by “Civil John,” and when 
the visit of an Oxford undergradu- 
ate to Cambridge, or vice versa, was 
an event to be chronicled. They 
meet often enough now to take 
each other's measure. There are 
even great annual contests in which 
the elect youths of both universities 
contend for public honours; which 
are looked forward to with intense 
interest from year to year, and 
which lift the successful champions 
high among the hero-gods of aca- 
demic worship. 

It is true that the subject-matter 
of these contests would very much 
surprise the grave scholars of ‘past 
generations. In Friar Bacon’s 
days, when the Cambridge .men 
brought a challenge to Oxford, it 
was to a public disputation in La- 
tin verse, a point upon which his 
fellow-Oxonians seem to have been 
hardly so strong as they might 
have been; for Bacon, as the old 
story goes, only filched the victory 
from the challengers by a ruse. 
Mounting a ladder in the disguise 
of a thatcher, he saluted them on 
their entrance into the town in 
such fluent verse, that they hurried 
back straight to Cambridge as the 
came, having at least logic pace 


to draw an argument @ minore— 
what wonderful versifiers the Ox- 
ford gownsmen must be, if even 
the thatchers had caught the trick. 


So when, some centuries after- 
wards, two Oxford students rode 
forth on a similar errand (‘having 
much learning in their heads,” says 
the Cambridge chronicler, ‘ but 
needing to have brought more in 
their portmanteaus”’), they chal- 
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lenged all comers in the Cambridge 
schools to the discussion of certain 
questions, not very practical, per- 
haps—for one of them was, whether 
a woman who had twice escaped 
hanging by the breaking of the 
rope, ought to be hung a third 
time—but still in Latin, as became 
the dignity of scholars. Like Nel- 
son, these young champions engag- 
ed without orders from headquar- 
ters; and not having Nelson’s jus- 
tification of success, their university 
is said to have expelled them—os- 
tensibly for their presumption, but 
really, no doubt, for their bad logic. 
But modern contests between these 
academic rivals are of a_ totally 
different kind. If a party of chal- 
lengers arrives at the gate of the 
sister University now, whatever else 
their portmanteaus may be likely 
to contain, it is certainly not learn- 
ing. Their moderate stock of that 
article is kept for home consump- 
tion. Instead of quodlibets and 
questiones, which they would not 
know what to make of if they had 
them, they bring out of their tra- 
velling stores new inventions of 
academic warfare, instruments of 
offence and defence, which their 
college forefathers would be equally 
puzzled to handle; clubs of strange 
shape and cunning workmanship, 
and body-armour of pads and india- 
rubber; or they make their appear- 
ance something in the classical 
guise of an old Athenian war-crew, 
each man with his oar and cushion. 
The battle-grounds on which the 
light and dark blue now meet are 
the river, the cricket-field, and the 
billiard-room. To these, of late years, 
has been added a sort of modern 
Olympic festival,- known as_ the 
“Inter-University Athletics,” held 
alternately at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, at which the recognised 
quadrivium is running, leaping, 
throwing the  cricket-ball, and 
throwing the hammer. There can 
be no question that the interest 
excited by these contests has be- 
come, to the vast majority of the 
undergraduates, the great interest 
of the academical year, and the suc- 
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cessful champions are far greater 
heroes in the eyes of their fellows 
than the most brilliant ‘ double 
first.” Even grave tutors may be 
seen crowding against the ropes, 


moving out of their usual propriety ~ 


to see whether Smith of their own 
college can beat the champions of 
the rival University, who had it all 
their own way in the two-mile 
race last year; and heads of col- 
leges have been known to take 
gracious notice of a youth who hag 
won one of the great “ events,” 
though we have not yet heard of 
any rash aspirant having been ex- 
pelled for failure. 

The development of ‘ muscular” 
education both at our public schools 
and universities is a fact which is 
beginning to attract a good deal of 
attention, and not more than it de- 
serves. The gospel of athletics has 
been preached very energetically, 
and its missionaries may point to 
very considerable results in all 
quarters, whatever may be’ their 
weight for good or evil. So far as 
the universities are concerned, no 
one who fairly compares the present 
undergraduate life with what it 
was five-and-twenty years ago will 
deny that the results for good have 
been neither few nor unimportant. 
It is much better that a young man 
should spend his. hours of relaxa- 
tion on the cricket-ground, in the 
racket-court, or on the river, than 
in galloping a wretched hack ten 
or twenty miles along a turnpike 


‘road to pay for a bad dinner at 


some roadside inn, or earning the 
ill-will of every farmer in the neigh- 
bourhood by ‘“larking” over his 
fences, or driving a couple of the 
same animals, paired but not match- 
ed, in a tandem, or in lounging 
with no earthly object up and down 
the streets of a university town. 
And it is much better for him to 
go off to bed at a reasonable hour, 
thoroughly tired out with a long 
day’s cricket, or a severe “grind” 
on the river in his college eight, 
than to sit up to any hour of the 
morning at an uproarious supper- 
party, muddling his brains with 
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brandy-punch, and shouting him- 
self hoarse with cheering stupid 
toasts, and singing worse than stu- 
pid songs. These were, in too 
many cases, the amusements of the 
idler men of the past university 
generation, and it must be .confessed 
there was too much in the circum- 
stances of the case to account for 
and in some measure excuse it. 
Young men require some kind of 
excitement, and will have it, law- 
ful or unlawful; and unless an un- 
dergraduate had sufficient love of 
boating, and science as an oarsman, 
to be chosen for his college boat, or 
could afford to hunt and cared for 
it, there were few vents for his 
animal spirits except in the direc- 
tions which have been mentioned. 
There were only two cricket-clubs 
at Oxford (and one of those was 
more celebrated for its dinners than 
its play), and only two or three at 
Cambridge. Racket-courts there 
were none; two or three expensive 
private tennis-courts were frequent- 
ed by some score or two of men. 
Football was unknown. And so the 
boy who had come up from school, 
accustomed to his daily exercise of 
two or three hours’ wholesome play 
at one or other of these noble 
games, found himself reduced either 
to repeat the dull “constitutional” 
to Headington or Bagley, Mading- 
ley or Chesterton, or to adopt the 
foolish alternatives which combined 
the greatest possible waste of time 
and money. On these points un- 
dergraduates have worked a reform 
for themselves of much more im- 
portance and much more effectual 
than any which has resulted from a 
Royal Commission. A man is no 
longer compelled, in the matter of 
his amusement, to choose between 
being “fast” or “slow;” he may 
be a member of his college cricket 
or football club, and play his game 
of rackets, without any extravagant 
expense (if he chooses), with infin- 
ite benefit to his health and spirits, 
and without any detriment to his 
reading. And it has followed, if 
not altogether as a consequence, 
certainly as a concomitant of these 
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new outlets for the waste energies 
of the idler men, that the college 
quadrangles are much more quiet 
than they used to be, and (except 
at the celebration of some of those 
athletic victories) the midnight 
student is seldom disturbed by the 
discordant revelry of his neighbours. 

But having allowed all this, much 
to the credit of modern university 
tastes, there is another view of the 
question which forces itself upon 
those dispassionate observers who, 
having been finally bowled out at 
cricket some years ago, not being 
carried away by any vain ambition 
for hammer throwing, and being, 
like Falstaff, ‘too large i’ the girth 
to run,” retain an old-fashioned no- 
tion that the objects of a university 
education are not completely at- 
tained even by the most perfect suc- 
cess in these things. There is, no 
doubt, a grand classical simplicity in 
reducing the whole essence of a 
gentleman’s training into something 
like the ancient formula—‘ to ride, 
to draw the bow, and to speak the 
truth;” but, popular as are all 
these accomplishments, especially 
the two first (substituting the short 


Enfield for the bow), there is 
a reasonable doubt entertained 
in some quarters, and beginning 


to find very audible expression, 
whether an English gentleman 
ought not to learn something more. 
The. evidence given before the 
Royal Commissioner, as to the state 
of some of our public schools, 
opened some eyes which had been 
trying hard, for years past, not to 
see more than they liked in the 
matter of our higher-class training. 
A very warm discussion has been 
raised, or rather an old discussion 
revived—as to whether the old 
system of devoting so many years 
of early life to Latin and (Greek 
may not be modified with advan- 
tage in favour of modern languages 
and science. But the rea] battle to 


be fought just at present, as many 
.of our ablest public teachers well 
know, is not between this or that 
course of intellectual study, but 
between the cultivation of the mind 
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and of the body; not whether the 
classical or modern department 
“shall prove most useful and most 
attractive, but whether either can 
hold their own before the popular 
glories of the palestra. It has been 
argued that Latin and Greek are 
comparatively useless acquisitions, 
because few men find that a quota- 
tion from a Greek chorus, or a 
knack of composing neat Latin 
hexameters, comes handy in the 
practical work of life; but equally 
true, on the other hand, is the 
melancholy reflection which occur- 
red to the philosophic navigator, 
that “‘life isn’t all beer and _ skit- 
tles.” To wander through all Eng- 
land, bat in hand, with the Zingari, 
or to win silver challenge-cups at 
perpetual regattas, till time and 
boat shall be no more, is no doubt 
the earthly paradise of heroes, but 
in this working world can be the 
happy lot of but a few. And even 
their glory is short-lived. A man 
may write graceful Latin verse long 
after his grand climacteric; but few 
cricketers can be called “ fit to go” 
after forty, and the rowing man’s 
day is shorter still. The curiosity 
of the public ceases to be gratifying 
to its object, when it takes the form 
(as our amusing friend, the Cam- 
bridge Don tells us) of a question 
from the bank, ‘‘ Who’s that fat 
duffer rowing four?” To a man 
who has his bread to win, his aver- 
age at cricket (unless he comes out 
as a professional) will avail him 
about as little as Greek Iambics. 
Possibly, if the student goes into 
business as an African explorer, the 
arm that has swung the hammer 
may be useful in smashing the jaw 
of a mutineer; but in any ordi- 
nary English business or profession, 
muscular development will but 
slightly affect his success. Greek 
plays may not now, as in the good 
old times, make a man a bishop; 
but a testimonial certifying that he 
can run a mile in three minutes 
will hardly get him even a country 
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curacy. We have heard, indeed, 
of an eminent theologian who was 
called Malleus hereticorum: but 
we always hoped that his sledge- 
hammer was strictly metaphorical. 
We have been led to these re- 
marks from a glance into two or 
three publications which have lately 
made their appearance, and which 
may be taken to be fair exponents 
of the modern university mind. 
The novels which have professed to 
give to the outer world an insight 
into college life must always be, 
more or less, untrustworthy authori- 
ties. The fictitious element is ne- 
cessarily too strong; the pathos is 
for the most part unreal, and the 
fun is caricature. But when the 
Oxford undergraduates publish a 
‘Journal’ of their own, which re- 
cords the facts and opinions of the 
day, it may be assumed to be as 
trustworthy as any other publica- 
tion of the kind. They have start- 
ed, in fact, within the last few 
months, two _ periodicals. ‘The 
Undergraduates’ Journal’* is a 
broadsheet, which assumes to be 
nothing more than a chronicle of 
current events, with comments 
thereon; while the ‘Harlequin’ t 
aspires to be a sort of Oxford 
‘Punch,’ and collects the under- 
graduates’ witticisms of pen and 
pencil. Cambridge, at the very 
same time, by a coincidence pro- 
bably not quite accidental, comes 
out in more distinctly literary form 
with a magazine called the ‘Light 


Blue.’ It would be very ungener- - 


ous to take up our young contem- 
poraries in a captious spirit, or to 
apply to them any but the most 
good-humoured criticisms. But as 
they are quite swi generis, and read- 
ers in general may not be likely to 
fallin with them, we take leave to 
touch briefly upon their style and 
contents. 

The editors of the ‘ Oxford Under- 
graduates’ Journal’ are somewhat 
bold in their prospectus. They 
propose not only to give their 





* “The Oxford Undergraduates’ Journal.’ Oxford, 1866. 
+ ‘The Harlequin.’ Oxford, 1866. 
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readers information in the matter 
of “‘ University matches and races” 
(observe how the athletics take the 
first place), ‘‘of college gossip, of 
general scraps of news, of Union 
debates,” but they come out, above 
all, as reformers of abuses. To 
use their own words—‘they feel 
that if the collection of news of gen- 
eral interest be difficult, the disco- 
very of remediable abuse is easy, and 
to this object they ask all who have 
any affection for Oxford to devote 
their energies and pens, rather than 
pass their university career in slug- 
gish inactivity.” There is an honest 
naiveté in this statement which 
deserves commendation. No doubt, 
“the discovery of remediable abuse ” 
—in other words, fault-finding—is 
easy enough, and is a much more 
attractive occupation than the pain- 
ful collection of facts; and this is 
a principle upon which a good many 
elder journalists find it convenient 
to act, without having the grace, 
like our young Oxford friends, to 
acknowledge it. The worst of it 
is, that all reformers of abuses, 
young or old, find it so much more 
easy to set their neighbours right 
than themselves. We are not in- 
clined to defend the Dons of Ox- 
ford from undergraduate criticism ; 
we believe that their neglect, in 
many cases, of the duties which 
are implied at least, if not actu- 
ally prescribed, by the position 
which they hold, is quite indefen- 
sible. But when the Christ-Church 
men raise a war-cry against the 
prices of bread and butter, and 
scrutinise every item of the butler’s 
bills as carefully as if they were all 
mothers of families, it is impossible 
not to wish that they would apply 
the same laudable economy in other 
directions. No doubt the prices 
charged were unjustifiable, and we 
join the editors of the ‘Journal’ 
in congratulating the undergradu- 
ates upon their victory over the 
‘““House;” but we cannot help re- 
membering that,: in college ex- 
penses, there commonly goes little 
more than Falstaff’s poor ‘“‘half- 
penny-worth of bread [and butter] 
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to an intolerable deal of sack;” in 
other words, an wundergraduate’s 
charge for commons for breakfast 
and tea forms a very inconsiderable 
item in the sum total of his yearly 
bills. The odd twopences which 
have been struck off somebody’s 
perquisites at Christ Church are 
not the difficulties which have led 
a committee of well-meaning gen- 
tlemen to contemplate the estab- 
lishment in the university of a new 
‘* Hall,” where economy is to be 
the rule and not the exception. 
And we shall be very glad to learn 
that the protest which we find in 
these early pages against “the ra- 
pacity of college servants” is ex- 
tended in future numbers to other 
abuses in the matter of expense 
which are at least easily “remedi- 
able,” because they are within the 
undergraduates’ own control. The 
‘Journal’ also set out with the 
hope thatits pages might become 
“‘a medium of communication” be- 
tween the undergraduates and the 
Dons; and it proceeded very early 
in its career—still in the spirit of 
a reformer of abuses—to criticise 
a late election of a Fellow at Pem- 
broke College. It was said that on 
that occasion the electors had taken 
into account certain other qualifica- 
tions in the successful candidate 
beyond the bare results of an ex- 
amination; and that the Master of 
the College, with a somewhat incau- 
tious honesty, had allowed it to be 
known beforehand that such would 
probably be the case. The ‘Journal's’ 
remarks drew forth a not: very wise 
rejoinder from one of the electors 
in question, in which the under- 
graduate complaint was character- 
ised, in language more classical than 
complimentary, as “‘yyma vaviay- 
pata” — childish howlings;” and 
as the war of words was taken up 
and continued in the London 
papers, this first opening of a 
“communication ’’ ~ between the 
greater and lesser lights of the Ox- 
ford world was hardly so successful 
as could have been wished. We 
sincerely hope that the entente cor- 
diale between “ Dons” and “men,” 
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which these writers profess them- 
selves anxious to promote, may be 
maintained unbroken, and that the 
former will not look with too severe 
an eye upon the zeal of young re- 
formers who rush into print. And 
we agree with these latter, that 
“economy might be introduced ad- 
vantageously with reference to hall- 
dinners,” though we cannot advise, 
with them, that the college bursar 
should lay in a stock of cigars 
(among other necessaries), and 
“charge them at cash prices in the 
terminal battels.” The ‘Journal,’ 
however, seems to be conducted 
with a fair amount of good sense; 
and even if it does not realise all 
the aspirations of its promoters, it 
may be very useful in its way. It 
assigns a large proportion of its 
columns, of course, to the import- 
ant interests of athletics, but it by 
no means ignores the fact that other 
studies are permitted in the uni- 
versity ; and scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and public examinations 
come in—as a sort of réspectable 
‘* padding ’—between College and 
University sports, the boats, the 
rifle corps, and the cricket or foot- 
ball matches. On one point of 
good taste we must join issue with 
the editors. Why should they per- 
sist in printing such senseless vul- 
garisms as ‘“‘’ Varsity Men,” and the 
“” Varsity Boat”? a slang of which 
it is difficult to see the fun even in 
conversation, but against which in 
print even the soul of ‘ Bell’s Life’ 
—not a sensitive soul on such mat- 
ters—revolts, and has uttered (in 
vain) its friendly protests. Where 
the warning of such an oracle is 
disregarded, we can have little hope 
that our feeble echoes—“vyma 
vavaaypara,” indeed, as they must 
sound in the ears of the heroes of 
the rowlock and the sledge-hammer 
—can be of any avail; yet we can- 
not help reminding them that they 
will never pull an ounce the less, or 
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cast an inch the shorter, for print- 
ing decent English. That we may 
part on kindly terms, let us say 
how glad we recognise that their 
taste is better in act than in word, 
in the very sensible reprobation 
with which they notice the conduct 
too long notorious amongst under- 
graduates of a certain stamp, who 
attend public exhibitions, such as 
concerts and lectures, only to in- 
sult the audience with noise and 
tobacco smoke. Let us hope that 
they will extend this protest to the 
senseless disturbances which of late 
years have made the proceedings at 
Commemoration little more than 
a farce, and which have lowered the 
character of the Oxford undergrad- 
uate in the eyes of English * and 
foreign visitors alike. The recog- 
nised licence of expressing applause 
or disapprobation of University au- 
thorities, public characters, or poli- 
tical parties, is what no sensible 
person wishes to stop; but when 
the uproar continues throughout 
the whole business of the day, so 
that men whose very presence is 
an honour are presented to their de- 
grees in dumb show, and the prize 
compositions, which were once wel- 
comed with a generous sympathy 
in a comrade’s success, are inter- 
rupted by a storm of senseless 
‘chaff,’ no words of reprehension 
can possibly be too strong for con- 
duct which neither befits gentlemen 
nor scholars. Let the ‘ Undergrad- 
uates’ Journal’ raise its voice boldly 
against this, and, whether its career 
be long or short, it will at least have 
manfully attempted one _ reform 
which the recognised authorities 
have, to their great disgrace, de- 
clared themselves powerless to ac- 
complish.* 

We turn next to ‘Harlequin,’ 
who professes nothing more than 
to make his readers laugh; but 
professional jesting is many degrees 
harder work than cricket. He was 





* In the usual Latin speech upon resigning office, one of the proctors a year or 
two ago spoke of what he termed the “unbridled licence” of the undergraduates 
on these occasions, adding the comment—“ cwi impares sumus”—“ which we are 
unable to control” (!) Certainly an amazing confession. 
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fortunate enough, at starting, to 
have on his staff a caricaturist who 
promises to rival Leech himself in 
power and delicacy of drawing. 
Few who have even a passing ac- 
quaintance with Oxford will have 
missed seeing some of those clever 
sketches reproduced in photograph, 
in which the current events of the 
University have been caricatured— 
if such admirable likenesses can be 
termed caricature—and which have 
extended the fame of the young 
artist considerably beyond his col- 
lege walls. . Some of them were 
shown at first privately, as it was 
feared that the satire on the autho- 
rities, though always good-humour- 
ed, might not be well received by 
the parties most concerned; but it 
was soon found that those gentle- 
men had the good sense to be more 
amused than angry, and the sketch- 
es were soon openly published, 
and have had a very considerable 
sale. The late University election 
was naturally a fertile subject; and 
one sketch—‘“The Rival Bill-stick- 
ers’? — contained such remarkable 
likenesses of two active members 
of the opposing committees, that 
one of them is said to have pur- 
chased more than one copy, as 
better than any photograph of him- 
self which he has been able to ob- 
tain. The artist’s contributions to 
‘Harlequin,’ though clever, hardly 
came up to this mark; and he has 
subsequently withdrawn his assist- 
ance, a loss which is very percep- 
tibly felt. His forte lies rather in 
delicacy of touch than in broadness 
of caricature. Of the letterpress of 
our motley contemporary we will 
only say that (with one unlucky 
exception) it seems quite free from 
coarseness or personalities; and 
as it does not take very much to 
make an undergraduate laugh, it 
may probably answer that purpose. 
For Jess mercurial readers an occa- 
sional note in Mr Artemus Ward’s 
style seems required — “ This is 
a goak.” ‘The Invasion’ [of Ox- 
ford by the ladies at Commem- 
oration time] has some amusing 
lines :-— 
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* Awake from your reverend slumbers, 
Staid City of learning, arise ! 
Already around thee in numbers 
Besiegers prepare a surprise ! 
Shake off your most classic of snoozes, 
One glance at your dangers to take; 
The Graces have ousted the Muses— 
Awake, Alma Mater, awake ! 
Commem. is approaching, be waking !— 
Poor old dame! her false sons have be- 
trayed her, 
And already in hundreds are making 
A truce with the lovely invader. © 
An army of beautiful Vandals 
*Neath her reverend towers appear, 
Hats for helmets, Balmorals for sandals, 
The silk parasol for the spear. 
They are coming with whispers and 
rustlings, 
And blushes, and murmurs, and sighs, 
And dazzlings of silks and book-muslins, 
And glancings of ankles and eyes. 
Young, elderly, stately, and mignon, 
Petite and tall, blonde and brunette, 
Bands, ringlets, /’Jmperatrice, chiynon, 
Flirt and blue- stocking, prude and 
coquette ; 
The girls who’ve a neat feot and show it, 
The girls who will waltz and who 
won't, 
The girls who are pretty and know it, 
The girls who are pretty and don’t. 
Old walls, you will ring with sweet 
laughter, 
Grey stones, you will echo light feet, 
And every black worm-eaten rafter 
Will have its love-tale to repeat. 
Dieu garde! *tis an awful invasion ! 
May the powers to whom _ bachelors 


pray 
Keep us heart-whole from now to vaca- 


tion, 
And send us in safety away !”” 


The Cambridge men take the 


field in more ambitious style with 


a regular magazine, which is to 
come out twice a term, and of 
which five numbers have already 
appeared. University publications 
of this stamp have never had more 
than a brief and partial success. 
The causes are not. difficult to 
understand. There are always 
clever young men enough at either 
University to supply the material 
for a good magazine, and the articles 
would often make up in freshness 
and originality what they might 
want in accuracy and finish. But, 
in the first place, most of those who 
have industry and ability enough 
to supply contributions worth read- 
ing are too busily engaged in the 
real hard work of the place to spare 
much time or energy for lighter 
literature ; while the clever idle 
men, of whom there are many, are 
no more to be depended upon by 
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editors than by examiners. In the 
second place, a reaily good article 
will probably, for obvious reasons, 
find its way elsewhere. Again, a 
magazine, in order to be successful, 
depends as much upon administra- 
tive as upon literary ability ; while 
in the university world editors 
mugt of necessity be perpetually 
changing, can have very little ex- 
perience, and have no real interest 
in the permanent standing of the 
publication. ‘Knight’s Quarterly’ 
—a brilliant exception in point of 
ability, as containing some of the 
happiest early efforts of Praed and 
Macaulay—was only partially an 
undergraduate publication, and was 
very, shortlived. The ‘Light Blue’* 
seems to be at least as good as any of 
its later academic predecessors. The 
serial story, hich has the necessary 
dash of college life in it, might pass 
muster under graver colours; and 
Miss Angelina Gushington’s confi- 
dences are occasionally very amus- 
ing, especially when she goes to 
town, and makes notes on her cata- 
logue of the pictures at the Royal 
Academy, to the effect that it is 
‘“‘very nice to know that angels wear 
lilac satin trimmed with yellow ;” 
or when she criticises the character 
of Euphemia Witherly in the ‘ Fa- 
vourite of Fortune’ at the Hay- 
market, on the ground not that she 
is nervous, but that ‘her nervous- 
ness is so misplaced; I am nervous 
myself to a degree,” confesses Miss 
Gushington—“I can imagine ‘a girl 
screaming and fainting away at the 
sight of a spider, a toad, or a wasp, 
but not at the sight of a man.” 
The department of Athletics—with- 
out which no university publication 
could hope for patronage—is here 
relegated to an appendix, where, 
under the questionable title of 
** While the ball is rolling,” the mus- 
cular undergraduate of every variety 
may find the chronicle of his fa- 
vourite science. 

The modern life of Carhbridge 


has found other exponents lately 
besides this undergraduate maga- 
zine. The clever ‘Sketches by a 
Don,’ +t which have been reprinted 
from the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,’ pre- 
sent a truer picture of his own 
university than either ‘Tom Brown’ 
or ‘ Verdant Green’ did of Oxford; 
and the humour, if not so broad, 
is much more delicate. From the 
“Head of a House” downwards, 
the various grades of gownsmen 
are admirably teuched, though in 
little more than outline, The 
‘Don’ looks with a very kindly 
eye upon the doings—and even the 
misdoings—of his younger brethren, 
and by no means echoes the senti- 
ment which he heard expressed by 
an excellent friend, a fellow of his 
college — ‘‘ What a blessed place 
this would be if there were no 
undergraduates!” But he, too, is 
struck by the prevailing worship of 
the physical :— 


“T was standing, at the Oxford and 
Cambridge sports, partially sheltered by 
a corner of the pavilion from the pelting 
of the pitiless snow-storm, admiring the 
efforts of the bare-legged, bare-armed, 
and all but bare-backed University 
athletes. ..... I dimly caught sight 
through the snow-flakes of wild figures 
careering at intervals across the field, or 
heaving weights, jumping bars, and 
throwing cricket-balls. Here, I thought, 
is a fine chanée for composing a poetical 
peroration on muscular Christianity. 
My ideas naturally took the form of a 
sermon; the text was the dogma attri- 
buted to the sect whose strange rites I 
was contemplating; namely, that a 
man’s whole duty was to fear God and 
to walk 1000 miles in 1000 hours. My 
discourse was, I believe, divided into 
the orthodox three heads; first, that 
such an athlete was; of necessity, a true 
man ; secondly, that he was a true Uni- 
versity man; and, finally, that he was a 
true Christian. I have unfortunately 
quite forgotten the logical process by 
which I arrived at this last result.” 


His sketch of “The Rowing 
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+ ‘Sketches by a Don.’ London and Cambridge: Macmillan. 1865. 
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Man” of his own day (whom he ad- 
mits to be, in spite of his little pecu- 
liarities, ‘a very good fellow”) will 
be recognised as hardly in any point 
an exaggeration :— 


“He resided at the University for, 
say, 800 days, excluding Sundays and 
vacations. Of those he passed 790 on 
the river; and during nine of the re- 
mainder he was laid up by a sprain 
caused by his exertions. The remaining 
day, which he wasted in lionising his 
mother and sisters, he will regret as long 
as he lives. Years afterwards he will 
date events by the University races of 
the time. The Crimean war, he will 
say, broke out in the year of ‘the eigh- 
teen-inch race’— i. e. the race when 
Oxford beat Cambridge at Henley by 
that distance. The race was in fact 
the most prevailing topic of his medita- 
tions during the year. It was the cul- 
minating event of a series of which the 
year was made up. Every morning, at 
that period, he was up at seven o’clock, 
and took his tub after half an hour’s 
trot. His breakfast, according to a su- 
perstition not yet extinct, was raw 
beef-steak ; his supper was oatmeal por- 
ridge. He measured his wine (except 
on occasional jollifications) with the 
careful eye of a gaoler distributing an 
allowance. He did not smoke, for fear 
of injuring his wind. The only orna- 
ments in his rooms were cups or ‘ pew- 
ters’ won on the river. His dress 
always included the colours of his boat- 
club, His library consisted chiefly of 
the ‘Boating Almanac,’ and the back 
numbers of ‘ Bell’s Life.’ His conver- 
sation varied only by referring at one 
season to the sculls, and at another to 
the ‘fours ;’ and he always had a party 
of friends like-minded with himself to 
discuss such matters over a glass of wine.” 


But if any one wholly uninitiated 
in the mysteries of English univer- 
sity life wants to see what Cam- 
bridge is—looking for information 
rather than amusement—he will 
find it all very soberly, and on 
the whele fairly and accurately 
described, by an American writer, 
of all others. It is singular that 
for such information we should 
have to go to foreigners. Huber’s 
is the best modern history of our 
universities that we have, except 
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that which may be gathered, with 
some trouble, out of the Royal 
Commissioners’ Reports; and by 
far the best and pleasantest book 
about the Cambridge of thirty years 
ago was written by an American of 
Trinity—Mr. C. A. Bristed's ‘ Five 
Years in an English University.’ 
It is unfortunately out of print; but 
though few may now remember 
it, it had a deserved reputation in 
its day. Mr. William Everett, young- 
est son of the well-known Ameri- 
can ambassador upon whom Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and Dublin con- 
ferred honorary degrees during his 
residence in England, graduated at 
Trinity Cambridge in 1863. While 
resident there he made notes with 
a view to future publication in his 
own country ; and on his return to 
America he threw his collections 
and reminiscences into the form 
of lectures, which he delivered be- 
fore the Lowell Institute at Boston. 
They have been republished in 
England, with a preface (not in. 
the best possible taste) by an Eng- 
lish editor, under the title of ‘On 
the Cam.’* Nothing can be fairer 
than the spirit in which they are 
written; and the kindly tone in 
which he speaks of his foster- 
mother, of the welcome which he 
received from her, and of the les- 
sons which she taught him, we ac- 
cept as a testimony not only to 
the institutions of the old country, 
but to the sound-heartedness of the 
American undergraduate. ‘ My heart 
is full of the place,” he says. “TI 
remember with never-dying affec- 
tion the days and nights passed with 
the associates of study. I wear every 
day the gay badge of our ancient 
boat club.” American he is to the 
backbone, and he never conceals his 
sentiments, and what in some in- 
stances we must call his _preju- 
dices; but when we remember the 
form in which his sketches of Eng- 
lish University life were first made 
public—as lectures read to an 
American audience—justice requires 
us to look rather at the manli- 
ness and honesty which. refrained 
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from covert sneers and exaggerated 
strictures, than at any little occa- 
sional display of national pique 
or prejudice, from which no loyal 
citizen of either country can be 
wholly free. It is much that, know- 
ing and feeling, as he says, that 
his subject would ‘involve what, 
in the opinion of many good Amer- 
icans, is a fatal objection to any 
writer or speaker,—the praises of 
England and of some English insti- 
tutions,”—he yet gives those praises 
boldly and ungrudgingly. It is not 
every English lecturer who, dis- 
coursing of Harvard College, U. S., 
before ‘an English university au- 
dience, would have dealt so gen- 
erously with his subject, or so con- 
scientiously refrained from the ad 
captandum embellishments which 
would have been sure to win a tran- 
sient applause. 

Mr. Everett is sparing in his satire 
generally, and perhaps his severest 
use of it is where he gives us the 
following, ‘‘not as a caricature, but 
as what he honestly believes to be a 
fair exposition of the opinion held 
by a majority of Americans” on 
the subject of our English univer- 
sities :— 


“That there is in England a college 
or university—the terms being used in- 
terchangeably—situated at Oxford, to 
which the name of Cambridge is occa- 
sionally applied, of which ‘The Adven- 
tures of Mr. Verdant Green’ is the guide- 
book, published by official authority ; 
that the young men wear a peculiar 
dress, of which the main part is generally 
known as the Oxford hat; that studies 
are pursued, standing in thé same relation 
to those of our colleges that they do to 
those of our public schools; that the 
undergraduates are, On an average, six 
or eight years older than our own; that 
boating is practised, the least bit infe- 
rior to ours; that the Articles of the 
Church: of England are frequently signed 
by all the members of this college—Ox- 
ford College, sometimes called Cam- 
bridge ; and thatit is infested by a swarm 
of things called Lords, who make the 
necks of the other students their habit- 
ual promenade.” 


The writer should know his own 
countrymen best; but this would 
have gooked like caricature of the 


broadest from any pen on this side 
of the water. If such were the 
prevalent ideas on the subject, it was 
certainly a better excuse than usual 
for a set of lectures. The following 
passage, too, is more severe upon 
transatlantic college life, in some of 
its features, than anything which "he 
has said against our English institu- 
tions. He is speaking of reading- 
men at Cambridge, and the light in 
which they are regarded. 

“The manner in which the scholars 
are treated by those who have no taste 
for study is equally generous and honour- 
able. They do not stigmatise them by 
the exquisitely refined and classical 
names of ‘ digs’ or ‘ prigs ;’ they do not 
take every opportunity to deride and 
condemn literary competition; they do 
not, finally, descend to that last and 
most contemptible pitch of working up 
their own little, crude, uncultivated 
talent to a sort of tinsel brilliancy in 
the effort to prove, by false argument 
and false rhetoric, in debating societies, 
in speeches, in college magazines, that it 
is beneath a man of refined tastes and 
lofty motives to show attention and rev- 
erence to the instructors of his univer- 
sity, and to pursue those studies which 
the world has for ages agreed to admit 
as profitable, as improving, as enchant- 
ing. On the contrary, they canvass his 
prospects of college and university hon- 
ours with as much eagerness, and even 
more undiscriminating heartiness, than 
their own games and races. They raise 
a glad ‘hurrah’ in the gallery when he 
takes his degree; and they hail it as an 
honour received, not a concession gained 
over strictness, if they can secure his pres- 
ence at their meetings.” 


In another point, too, he does 
not spare to draw a contrast between 
his personal experiences of an Amer- 
ican and an English college (he is 
apostrophising the students of Har- 
vard) :— 

“ Does a new-comer to your college— 
just leaving home, just fresh from school, 
just quitting boyhood, thrown into a 
strange place, with a journey to pursue, 
a way to make he knows nothing of, 
among new faces, new scenes, new occu- 
pations,—does he find advice, assistance, 
attentions, friendship from those in the 
year above him? Do they seek him out 
on a slight acquaintance, and endeavour 
to make his path easier? I am ready to 
hide my face with shame when I think 
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of the contrast. I am almost ready to 
renounce my countrymen when I think 
how I, and a hundred freshmen with me, 
and ten thousand before and after, have 
been received at Cambridge and Oxford 
by men belonging to the nation whose 
shyness and indisposition to court ac- 
quaintance have grown into a proverb. 
For I remember, I see now, the despicable 
substitute at our own colleges for this 
truly gentlemanly, noble, Christian be- 
haviour. I see the laws of politeness, of 
decency, of the land itself, habitually 
broken; sometimes ludicrously, some- 
times tragically, but never from any bet- 
ter motive than that which, beyond the 
college walls, condemns the character of 
a man in any society—fondness for prac- 
tical joking.” 

As a specimen of the style in which 
Cambridge scenes are described, this 
may be taken as one of the best :— 


‘‘ Again the candidates assemble in the 
Senate-house a few minutes before nine, 
or rather their friends, for the candi- 
dates themselves don’t like to go much. 
A proctor appears in the gallery with a 
list. Five hundred upturned faces be- 
low listen eagerly for his first words, 
The clock strikes nine. ‘Senior Wrang- 
ler—Romer of Trinity Hall.’ A tumult- 
uous, furious, insane shout bursts forth, 
caps fly up into the air, dust rises im- 
measurable, and it takes many minutes 
to restore the order that greets the an- 
nouncement of the greatest honour the 
University can bestow for. that year. 
‘Second Wrangler — Leeke of Trinity.’ 
Another burst of cheering that would be 
called terrific, had the other not preced- 
ed it, ‘Third,’—and so on through the 
wranglers, or first class. - Now, look out. 
The proctors in the gallery, each armed 
with his file of printed lists, proceed to 
scatter them to the multitude below. Talk 
of Italian beggars, beasts at a menagerie; 
whiy, the rush, the scuffle, the trampling, 
the crushing of caps and cap-bearers in a 
shapeless mass, the tearing of gowns, 
coats, and the very papers that come 
slowly floating down, hardly ever to 
reach the floor, beats any tumult I ever 
saw, excepting the contention for coppers 
of the Irish beggars on the wharf at 
Queenstown, before the tug-boat leaves 
for the Cunard steamer. At length all 
are distributed, and the successful retire 
with the failing to talk over the list of 
pythematical honours for a day.” 


Mr. Everett does not ignore the 
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great subject of athletics. We do 
not know, indeed, what the present 
race of undergraduates-will say to a 
writer on Cambridge life who shame- 
lessly confesses that he ‘* knows no- 
thing of cricket” (which, he con- 
siders, ‘‘to an outsider is truly un- 
intelligible”), and congratulates 
himself and the public that the 
pursuit of that noble science “lasts 
only a few months in the year, and 
for the rest of the time’’ its profes- 
sors “can talk and act rationally ;” 
but perhaps they may condone this 
lamentable ignorance on the ground 
that he has evidently handled an 
oar, and has given a description of 
a boat-race on the Cam, too long 
for quotation here, but almost’ as 
good as the scene on the rival Isis, 
so well painted by “Tom Brown.” 
The “Trinity Boat Song” which 
follows was, no doubt, enthusiasti- 
cally received at the Trinity boat- 
suppers (if Mr. Everett composed 
it for the occasion), for conquerors 
are not critical upon their sacred 
bards, if only the compliments are 
strong enough; but the boat would 
never have reached the head of the 
river if its crew had not been better’ 
than its poet. 

One or two good Cambridge 
stories are told in the book, but 
we fancy much of their point must 
have been lost upon an American 
audience. The following is charac- 
teristic, and in its present form 
may be new to many readers as to 
us :— 

“ An undergraduate of St. John’s was 
once lounging on Trinity Bridge, just 
before dinner, when the reverend and 
learned the Master was returning from 
his daily canter. He rode up to the 
youth with the remark, ‘Sir, this is a 
place of transit, not of lounge.’ No at- 
tention was paid to this, and the remark 
was repeated with yet more force. ‘Sir, 
are you aware what the Bridge of Trinity 
is made for? ‘Yes, sir, to see St. John’s 
new buildings from.’ And the Master 
rode on to dinner.” , 


The American student, like some 
of his young Oxford contemporaries, 
complains of the “indefensible ex- 
tortions” to which the undergradu- 
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ate is exposed by ‘‘a series of imme- 
morial customs and vested rights.” 
He is particularly severe upon the 
college servants, and their constant 
expectation of small gratuities in 
ale or money. He very fairly pro- 
tests against the ridiculous custom 
common to both universities, ' by 
which the unlucky winner of a 
scholarship or any other college or 
university honour becomes at once 
the subject of attack from all classes 
of small officials, who express a 
strong desire to drink his health. 
Even a man who takes an ordinary 
degree is (or at least was) expected 
to fee the bell-ringers, of all people 
under the sun, who are supposed 
to ring a peal in his especial honour, 
as if a degree were some most un- 
usual and distinguished achieve- 
ment. Mr. Everett illustrates the 
prevailing notion .that a university- 
man is good fora pour boire upon 
any conceivable occasion, by a story 
of an undergraduate who once saved 
a small child from being smothered 
in a Cambridge ditch, and after re- 


ceiving the mother’s blessing for 
his exertions, was waited upon in 
his rooms next day by the grate- 
ful father, who, after repeating the 
family thanks, “pulled his forelock, 


and observed; in the inimitable 
Cambridge grunt,—‘ Haven’t you 
got never a half-crown, sir, for a 
poor man to drink your honour’s 
health in?’?” The reminiscences 
of many a reader will make such a 
story seem quite probable; but, if 
it shows a very disagreeable greedi- 
ness on the part of the dependent 
classes, it shows also, we fear, well- 
known habits of careless profusion 
on the part of young men, which 
alone could beget and encourage 
this kind of applications: Mr. Ev- 
erett has some very sensible remarks 
upon college extravagance; but 
when, in an appendix, he tells us 
that a young man with less than 
two hundred and fifty pounds a- 
year “‘would have to practise great 
care, in order to make his means 
square with the style of associates 
to which his antecedents would 
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probably introduce him’’—i. ¢., to 
live like a gentleman, and enter in- 
to pleasant society—at Cambridge, 
he is surely helping unconsciously 
to give young men a very expensive 
estimate of what they ought to 
spend. Like our friends of the 
‘Undergraduates’ Journal,’ he 
seems to us to be straining at the 
gnat while he swallows the camel 
—protesting (very fairly, so far) 
against abuses which have been 
gendered by extravagance, but ta- 
citly acquiescing in the extrava- 
gance itself. One does not care 
very much to see young men get- 
ting over-careful about half-crown 
perquisites to others, and spending 
guineas upon some indulgence for 
themselves. ‘ 

The extension of university edu- 
cation, and the limitation of uni- 
versity expenses, which alone can 
make such extension possible in 
any large degree, is a question 
which has long been entertained 
and frequently discussed, The pro- 
posal has of late taken a very dis- 
tinct shape in the hands of men 
who deserve all praise for their zeal 
and sincerity, and of whose efforts 
none would wish to speak other- 
wise than with the very highest 
respect. A committee has _ been 
sitting at Oxford “to consider the 
question of the extension of the 
University, with a view especially 
to the education of persons needing 
assistance, and desirous of admis- 
sion into the Christian ministry ;” 
and, contemporaneously with this 
movement, it is suggested by the 
many friends and admirers of the 
late Mr. Keble, to build and endow 
a hall of this kind at Oxford in 
memory of that great Christian 
poet, and “to call. it by his name.” 
For this purpose, above £23,000 
has been already promised. The 
following are some of the regula- 
tions under which such a hall is pro- 
posed to be carried on :— 

“That the principal be expected to 
take part in the instruction, and espe- 
cially in the theological lectures. 2 

“That the charge for tuition be £4; 
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for furnished rooms, £3; for battels, 
£10 a term, Easter and Act terms to 
count as one, making £51 per annum. 
In the battels would be included break- 
fast, luncheon, plain dinner, attendance, 
and the general lighting of the college. 

“That all reasonable extras, whether 
for entertainment or otherwise, be sup- 
plied within the walls, but only up to a 
stated limit, and that large parties be 
discouraged. 

“That if any member contracts debts 
beyond a certain amount, or be found to 
be forming expensive habits, he be re- 
quested to remove to some other college 
or hall, as not being the character for 
which this foundation is instituted.” 


There are many other regula-, 


tions; but these are the most im- 
portant. Now, as to the first which 
we have quoted, requiring the Prin- 
cipal to take some part in the in- 
struction. Can any good reason be 
given, except that of use and wont, 
why so very rational and sensible a 
regulation should not be adopted 
in the existing colleges? Is it ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to the 
integrity of our university system, 
that this description of heads of 
houses, given by our Cambridge 
Don, should be literally true ?— 

‘“* You live in a picturesque old house, 
haunted by the associations of centuries, 
You succeed to a long line of dignitaries, 
interrupted half-way by the vulgar in- 
trusion ofthe civil wars. In your own 
little world you hold indisputably the 
first place ; you have a sufficient salary ; 
and, last, not least, you have nothing in 
the world to do.” 

With the exception of some rou- 
tine college business, is not this 
true? and is it right that it 
should be? ‘Then, we find here 
the necessary college payments set 
down at £51 per annum. It might 
be invidious to mention colleges 
by name; but there are certainly 
more than one or two of the ex- 
isting colieges and halls where 
an undergraduate’s mere “ bat- 
tel bills,” with economy, need 
not amount to more than £65 or 
£70. Is the additional saving of 
any very real importance? is the 
money difference important enough 
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to make up the social difference to 
a young man between being a mem- 

ber of one of the old foundations, © 
and of a modern “ Poor Hall’? for 
by some such name these institu- 
tions will be known, whatever other 
style ahd title be bestowed upon 
them by their excellent founders. 
And we have said nothing of what . 
might fairly be taken into the reck- 
oning,—the small annual _ exhibi 
tiens which most colleges have to 
award, and which ought to be 
awarded (and generally. are) to de- 
serving men who are known to 
need such help. Then, as to the 
proviso about “contracting debts,” . 
and “forming expensive habits ;” 
how will the authorities of these 
new halls know what debts a man 
is contracting out of college? Is 
there any special duty which will 
attach to the tutors, or deans, or 
censors of these new institutions 
(which. must necessarily be rather 
short-handed) which does not al- 
ready attach in the strongest man- 
ner to those who hold office in the 
older collegiate bodies? What is to 
prevent apy tutor now from remon- 
strating with an undergraduate who 
is forming habits of expense beyond 
his means, and suggesting to him 
something to the effect (and it might 
be in better English) of his “not 
being the character for which this 
foundation is instituted”? Is not 
this the bounden duty already of 
all college authorities towards those 
who are “in statu pupillari”? The 
old statutes contain as many provi- 
sions against extravagant habits as 
the regulations of the prsposed new 
halls. If Oxford were in earnest 
in enforcing upon her students the 
‘‘plain living and high thinking” 
which befits a scholar’s life, she can 
do it with the machinery she has 
already. What step has she taken 
in this direction? It must be a 
strong sense of the shortcomings 
of the present college authorities 
on this point, which can draw 
such a complaint as this from 
undergraduates themselves — “A 
paternal supervision and _ atten- 
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tion to our special wants is rather 
overlooked; and thence arises much 
of the extravagance and vagueness 
of Oxford life as compared with that 
of public schools.”* What kind of 
superintendence or control is exer- 
cised in any college over the expen- 
diture, within or without the walls, 
even of those who are scholars on 
the foundation — who were sup- 
posed by the munificent founders 
to be pauperes et egentes—the very 
class for which these new halls are 
proposed? The great step which 
has been made is a step backward. 
Either with the ready consent, or 
with but the very feeble opposition 
of the University itself, the ‘ po- 
verty qualification” for scholarships 
and exhibitions has been repealed ; 
the provision made for “‘ poor schol- 
ars” has been given to the sons of 
rich men; and now it is discovered 
that the middle class is shut out, 
and that they must be relegated to 
special halls to be built and en- 
dowed for their separate accommo- 
dation, while the existing colleges 
are to be given up, as it were open- 
ly, to confessed extravagance and 
luxury, by the very fact of thus 
withdrawing from them the only 
class to whom economy is import- 
‘ant. In this separation lies the 
great weakness of this well-meant 
plan. The literary education of our 
great universities is a very valuable 
thing; the social education which 
accompanies it is hardly of less va- 
lue. If we banish the sons of the 
clergy, and other gentlemen of small 
means, to a special hall, we may 
almost as well banish them from 
the University. If they are to be 
trained for the Church, they may 
receive a better special education, 
and equal social advantages, at one 
of the existing theological colleges. 
It seems to us that even the old 
days were preferable, when the ser- 
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vitor, attached at some of the larger 
colleges to the student of higher 
rank, had no temptation to emulate 
his expenditure, but enjoyed the 
same education, and had at least in 
after life the feeling of having be- 
longed to the same house, and often 
rose to its higher dignities. With 
the great wealth of our colleges, can 
no mode be adopted for making 
some of it available for the reduc- 
tion of college expenses to those 


‘who require it, and so opening their 


advantages to a larger class? For 
in this respect Oxford at least has 
gone backward. In 1612, there 
were resident at Oxford, besides 
“scholars” and “commoners,” no 
less than 420 students under the 
name of Pauperes Scholares.t It 
might be no unbecoming exercise 
for the learned leisure of some of 
those who enjoy their founders’ 
bounty, to. investigate the tenure 
by which these poor scholars were 
attached to their respective ‘col- 
leges, and the mode of their sup- 
port. We shall never, it is true, be 
able to reproduce, in this luxurious 
age, the hard and self-denying life of 
the poor scholar of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century; but at least 
something might be done to give his 
modern representative a fair share 
in the increased prosperity of our 
old educational foundations. Let 
us teach him, if we can, what is but 
the simple truth, that a manly self- 
denial will after all win him more 
“honour among them that sit at 
meat with him,” than the selfish 
wasting of money that is not his. 
Let us bring all necessary college 
charges within his means, if indeed 
they are not so already; but do not 
let us push him into a corner, into 
a “Poor Hall,” out of the light of 
real university life, and try to per- 
suade him that this is making room 
for him. 





* ‘Oxford Undergraduates’ Journal,” June 18, 1866. 
+ Of these Magdalen College had 76, Christ-church 41, Exeter 37, and Queen’s 
35. 
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NINA BALATKA: THE STORY OF A MAIDEN OF PRAGUE.~—PART IV. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Earty on the following morning, 
—the morning of the Christian 
Sunday—Nina Balatka received a 
note, a very short note, from her 
lover the Jew. ‘“‘ Dearest, meet me 
on the bridge this evening at eight. 
I will be at your end of the right- 
hand pathway exactly at eight. 
Thine, ever and always, A. T.” 
Nina, directly she had read the 
words, rushed out to the door in 
order that she might give assur- 
ance to the messenger that she 
would do as she was bidden; but 
the messenger was gone, and Nina 
was obliged to reconcile herself to 
the prospect of silent obedience. 
The note, however, had made her 
very happy, and the prospect pleas- 
ed her well. It was on this very 
day that she had intended to go to 
her lover; but it was in all respects 


much pleasanter to her that her 


lover should come to her. And 
then, to walk with him was of all 
things the most delightful, especi- 
ally in the gloom of the evening, 
when no eyes could see her,—no 
eyes but his own. She could 
hang upon his arm, and in this 
way she could talk more freely 
with him than in any other. And 
then the note had in it more of 
the sweetness of a love-letter than 
any written words which she had 
hitherto received from him. It 
was very short, no doubt, but he 
had called her “Dearest,” instead 
of ‘‘Dear Nina,’’ as had been his 
custom, and then he had declared 
that he was hers ever and always. 
No words could have been sweeter. 
She was glad that the note was so 
short, because there was nothing in 
it to mar her pleasure. Yes, she 
would be there at eight. She was 
quite determined that she would 
not keep him waiting. 

At half-past seven she was on 
the bridge. There could be no 


reason, she thought, why she should 
not walk across it to the other side 
and then retrace her steps, though 
in doing so she was forced, by the 
rule of the road upon the bridge, to 
pass to the Old Town by the right- 
hand pathway in going, while he 
must come to her by the opposite 
side. But she would ‘walk very 
quickly and watch very closely. If 
she did not see him as she crossed 
and recrossed, she would at any 
rate be on the spot indicated at the 
time named. The autumn even- 
ings had become somewhat chilly, 
and she wrapped her thin cloak 
close round her, as she felt the 
night air as she came upon the 
open bridge. But she was not cold. 
She told herself that she could not 
and would not be cold. How could 
she be cold when she was going to* 
meet her lover? The night was 
dark, for the moon was now gone 
and the wind was blowing; but 
there were a few stars bright in the 
heaven, and when she looked down 
through the parapets of the bridge, 
there was just light enough for her 
to see the black water flowing fast 
beneath her. She crossed quickly 
to the figure of St. John, that she 
might look closely on those passing 
on the other side, and after a few 
moments recrossed the road. It was 
the figure of the saint, St. John Ne- 
pomucene, who was thrown from this 
very bridge and drowned, and who 
has ever since been the protector 
of good Christians from the fate 
which he himself had suffered. Then 
Nina bethought herself whether 
she was a good Christian, and 
whether St. John of the bridge 
would be justified in interposing 
on her behalf, should she be in 
want of him. She had strong 
doubts as, to the validity of her own 
Christianity, now that she loved a 
Jew; and feared that it was more 
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om that St. John would 
do nothing for her, were she in 
such a strait as that in which he 
was supposed to interfere. But 
why now should she think of any 
such danger? Lotta Luxa had told 
her to drown herself when she 
should find herself to have been 
jilted by her Jew lover; but her 
Jew lover was true to her; she had 
his dear words at that moment in 
her bosom, and in a few moments 
her hand would be resting on his 
arm. So she passed on fram the 
statue of St. John, with her mind 
made up that she did not want St. 
John’s aid. Some other saint she 
would want, no doubt, and she 
prayed a little silent prayer to St. 
Nicholas, that he would allow her 
to marry the Jew without taking 
offence at her. Her  circum- 
stances had been very hard, as the 
saint must know, and she had 
meant to do her best. Might it 
not be possible, if the saint would 
help her, that she might convert 
‘her husband? But as she thought 
Anton 


of this, she shook her bead. 
Trendellsohn was not a man to 
be changed in his religion by any 


words which she could use. It 
would be much more probable, she 
knew, that the conversion would 
be the other way. And she thought 
she would not mind that, if only it 
could be a real conversion. But if 
she were induced to say that she 
was a Jewess, while she still be- 
lieved in St. Nicholas and St. John, 
and in the beautiful face of the dear 
Virgin,—if to please her husband 
she were to call herself a Jewess 
while she was at heart a Christian, 
—then her state would be very 
wretched. She prayed again to St. 
Nicholas to keep her: from that 
state. If she were to become a 
Jewess, she hoped that St. Nicholas 
would let her go altogether, heart 
and soul, into Judaism. 

When she reached the end of the 
long bridge she looked anxiously 
up the street by which she knew 
that he must come, endeavouring 
to discover his figure by the glim- 
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mering light. of an oil-lamp that 
hung at an angle in the street, or 
by the brighter glare which came 
from the gas in a shop-window by 
which he must pass. She stood 
thus looking and looking till she 
thought he would never come. 
Then she heard the clock in the 
old watch-tower of the bridge over 
her head strike three-quarters, and 
she became aware that, instead of 
her lover being after his time, she 
had yet to wait a quarter of an hour 
for the exact moment which he had 
appointed. She did not in the 
least mind waiting. She had been 
a little uneasy when she thought 
that he had neglected or forgotten 
his own appointment. + So she 
turried again and walked back to- 
wards the Kleinseite, fixing her 
eyes, as she had so often lone, on 
the rows of windows which glit- 
tered along the great dark mass of 
the Hradschin Palace. What were 
they all doing up there, those slow 
and faded courtiers to an ex-Em- 
peror, that they should want to 
burn so many candles? Thinking 
of this she passed the tablet on the 
bridge, and according to her cus- 
tom, put the end of her fingers on it. 
But as she was raising her hand to 
her mouth to kiss it she remembered 
that the saint might not like such 
service from one who was already 
half a Jew at heart, and she re- 
frained. She refrained, and then 
considered whether the bridge 
might not topple down with her 
into the stream because of her ini- 
quity. But it did not topple down, 
and now she was standing beyond 
any danger from the water at the 
exact spot which Trendellsohn had 
named. She stood still lest she 
might possibly miss him by mov- 
ing, till she was again cold, But 
she did not regard that, though 
she pressed her cloak closely round 
her limbs. She did not move till 
she heard the first sound of the 
bell as it struck eight, and then 
she gave a little jump as she 
— that her lover was close upon 
er. 
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“So you are here, Nina,” he said, 
putting his hand upon her-arm. 

“Of course I am here, Anton. 
I have been looking, and looking, 
and looking, thinking you never 
would come; and how did you get 
here ?”” 

“T am as punctual as the clock, 
my love.” 

“Oh yes, you are punctual, I 
know; but where did you come 
from ?” 

“T came down the hill from the 
Hradschin. I have had business 
there. It did not occur to your 
simplicity that I could reach you 
otherwise than by the direct road 
from my own home” 

“T never thought of your com- 
ing from the side of the Hrad- 
schin,” said Nina, wondering whe- 
ther any of those lights she had 
seen could’ have been there for the 
use of Anton Trendellsohn. “I am 
so glad you have come to me. It 
is so good of you.” 

“It is good of you to come and 
meet me, my own one. But you 
are cold. Let us walk, and you 
will be warmer.” 

Nina, who had already put her 
hand upon, her lover’s arm, thrust 
it in a little farther, encouraged 
by such sweet words; and then he 
took her little hand in his, and 
drew her still nearer to him, till 
she was clinging to him very close- 
ly. “Nina, my own one,” he said 
again. He had never before been 
in so sweet a mood with her. Walk 
with him? Yes; she would walk 
with him all night if he would let 
her. Instead of turning again over 
the bridge as she had expected, he 
took her back into the Kleinseite, 
not bearing round to the right in 
the direction of her own_ house, 
but going up the hill into a large 
square, round which the path- 
way js covered by the overhanging 
houses, as is common for avoidance 
of heat in Southern cities. Here, 
under the low colonnade, it was 
very dark, and the passengers going 
to and fro were not many. At 
each angle of the square where the 
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neighbouring streets entered it, in 
the open space, there hung a dull, 
dim oil-lamp; but other light there 
was none. Nina, however, did not 
mind the darkness while Anton 
Trendellsohn was with her. Even 
when walking close under the but- 
tresses of St. Nicholas—of St. Nicho- 
las, who could not but have been 
offended—close under the very 
niche in which stood the statue 
of the saint—she had no uncom- 
fortable qualms. When Anton was 
with her she did not much regard 
the saints. It was when she was 
alone that those thoughts on her 
religion came to disturb her mind. 
“T do so like walking with you,” 
she said. “It is the nicest way of 
talking in the world.” 

“T want to ask you a question, 
Nina,” said Anton; ‘or perhaps 
two questions.” The tight grasp- 
ing ¢elasp made on his arm by the 
tips of her fingers relaxed itself a 
little as she heard his words, and 
remarked their altered tone. It 
was not, then, to be all love; 
and she could perceive that he 
was going to be serious with her, 
and, as she feared, perhaps angry. 
Whenever he spoke to her on any 
matter of business, his manner was 
so very serious as to assume in her 
eyes, when judged by her feelings, 
an appearance of anger. The Jew 
immediately felt the little move- 
ment of her fingers, and hastened 
to reassure her. ‘I am quite sure 
that your answers will satisfy me.” 

“T hope so,” said Nina. But 

the pressure of her hand upon his 
arm was not at once repeated. 
* “T have seen your cousin Ziska, 
Nina; indeed I have seen him twice 
lately, and I have seen your uncle 
and your aunt.” 

“] suppose they did not sa 
anything very pleasant about me.’ 

“They did not say anything 
very pleasant about anybody or 
about anything. They were not 
very anxious to be pleasant; but 
that I did not mind.” 

“T hope they did not insult you, 
Anton ?” ’ 
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®. We Jews are used as yet to 
insolence from Christians, and do 
not mind it.” 

‘*They shall never more be any- 
thing to me, if they have insulted 
you.” 

“Tt is nothing, Nina. We bear 
those things, and think that such 
of you Christians as use that liberty 
of a vulgar tongue, which is still 
possible towards a Jew in Prague, 
are simply poor in heart and ig- 
norant.” ’ 

“They are poor in heart and ig- 
norant.” 

“T first went to your uncle’s 
office in the Ross Markt, where I 
saw him and your aunt and Ziska. 
And afterwards Ziska came to me, 
at our own house. He was tame 
enough there.” 

“To your own house ?” 

“Yes; to the Jews’ quarter. 
Was it not a condescension? He 
came into our synagogue and fer- 
reted me out. You may be sure 


that he had something very special 
to say when he did that. 


But he 
looked as though he thought that 
his life were in danger among us.” 

“But, Anton, what had he to 
say ?” ‘ 

“T will tell you. 
buy me off.” 

“ Buy you off!” 

“Yes; to bribe me to give you 
up. Aunt Sophie does not relish 
the idea of having a Jew for her 
nephew.” ; 

** Aunt Sophie!—but I will never 
call her Aunt Sophie again. Do 
you mean that they offered you 
money ?”’ 

“They offered me property, my 
dear, which is the same. But they 
did it economically, for they only 
offered me my own. They were 
kind enough to suggest that if I 
would merely break my word to 
you, they would tell me how I 
could get’ the title-deeds of the 
houses, and thus have the power 
of turning your father out into the 
street.” 

“You have the power. He 
would go at once if you bade him.” 


He wanted to 
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“T do not wish him to go. As 
I have told you often, he is wel- 
come to the use of the house. He 
shall have it for his life, as far 
as I am concerned. But I should 
like to have what ig my own.” 

“‘ And what did you say?” Nina, 
as she asked the question, was very 
careful not to tighten her hold 
upon his arm by the weight of a 
single ounce. 

“What did I say? I said that 
I had many things that I valued 
greatly, but that I had one thing 
that [ valued more than gold or 
houses—more even than my right.” 

‘““And what is that?’ said Nina, 
stopping suddenly, so that she might 
hear clearly every syllable of the 
words which were to come. ‘‘ What 
is that?’ She did not even yet 
add an ounce to the pressure; but 
her fingers were ready. 

“A poor thing,” said Anton; 
“just the heart of a Christian girl.” 

Then the hand was tightened, or 
rather the two hands, for they were 
closed together upon his arm; and 
his other arm was wound round her 
waist; and then, in the gloom of 
the dark colonnade, he pressed her 
to his bosom, and kissed her lips 
and her forehead, and then her lips 
again. “No,” he said, “they have 
not bribed high enough yet to get 
from me my treasure—my treasure.” 
- “Dearest, am I your treasure?” 

“Are you not? What else have 
I that I make equal to you?” Nina 
was supremely happy—triumphant 
in her happiness. She cared no- 
thing for her aunt, nothing for 
Lotta Luxa and her threats; and 
very little at the present moment 
even for St. Nicholas or St. John of 
the bridge. To be told by her lover 
that she was his own treasure, was 
sufficient to banish for the time all 
her miseries and all her fears. 

“You are my treasure. I,want 
you to remember that, and to be- 
lieve it,” said the Jew. 

“T will believe it,” said Nina, 
trembling with anxious eagerness. 
Could it be possible that she would 
ever forget it? ; 
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“And now I will ask my ques- 
tions. Where are those title-deeds ?” 

“Where are they ?” said she, re- 
peating his question. 

“Yes; where are they ?” 

“Why do youask me? And why 
do you look like that ?” 

“T want you to tell me where 
they are, to the best of your know- 
ledge.” a 

“Uncle Karil has them,—or else 
Ziska.” 

‘“‘ You are sure of that ?” 

“ How can I be sure? Iam not 
sure at all. But Ziska said some- 
thing which made me feel sure of it, 
as I told you before. And I have 
supposed always that they must be 
in the Ross Markt. Where else can 
they be?” 

“Your aunt says that you have 

ot them.” 

“That I have got them ?” 

“Yes, you. That is what she in- 
tends me to understand.” The Jew 


had stopped at one of the corners, 
close under the little lamp, and look- 
ed intently into Nina’s face as he 


spoke to her. 

“And you believe her?” said 
Nina. 

But he went on without noticing 
her question. ‘‘ She intends: me 
to believe that you have got them, 
and are keeping them from me 
fraudulently ! cheating me, in point 
of fact ;—that you are cheating 
me, so that you may have some 
hold over the property for your 
own purposes. That is what 
your aunt wishes me to believe. 
She is a wise woman, is she not? 
and very clever. In one breath 
she tries to bribe me to give you 
up, and in the next she wants to 
convince me that you are not worth 
keeping.” 

“ But, Anton——” 

“Nay, Nina, I will not put you to 
the trouble of protestation. Look at 
that star. I should as soon suspect 
the light which God has placed in 
the heaven of misleading me, as I 
should suspect you.” 

“Oh, Anton, dear Anton, I do so 
love you for saying that! Would it 
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e 
be possible that I should keep any- ~ 
thing from you ?” 

“T think you would keep nothing 
from me. ere .you to do so, you 
could not be my own love any 
longer. A man’s wife must be true 
to him in everything, or she is not 
his wife. I could endure not only no 
fraud from you, but neither could I 
endure falsehood.” 

“IT have never been false to you. 
With God’s help I never will be false 
to you.” 

“He has given you His help. He 
has made you true-hearted, and I 
do not doubt you. Now answer 
me another question. Is it possible 
that your father should have the 
paper ?” 

ina paused a moment, and then 
she replied with eagerness, ‘ Quite 
impossible. I am sure that he knows 
nothing of it, more than you know.” 
When she had so spoken they walked 
in silence for a few yards, but Anton 
did not at once reply to her. ‘ You 
do not think that father is keeping 
anything: from you, do you?” said 
Nina. 

“I do not know,” said the Jew. 
“T am not sure.” . 

“You may be sure. You may 
be quite sure. Father is at least 
honest.” 

“T have always thought so.” 

“ And do you not think so still ?” 

“Look here, Nina. I do not know 
that there is a Christian in Prague 
who would feel it to be beneath 
him to rob a Jew, and I do not 
altogether blame them. They be- 
lieve that we would rob them, and 
many of us do so. We are very 
sharp, each on the other, dealing 
against each other always in hatred, 
never in love—never even in friend- 
ship.”’ 

“ But, for all that, my father has 
never wronged you.” ~ 

“‘He should not do so, for I am 
endeavouring to be kind to him. For 
your sake, Nina, I would treat him 
as though he were a Jew himself.” 

“He has never wronged you ;—I 
am sure that he has never wronged 
you.” 
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“Nina, you are more to me than 
you are to him.” 

“Yes, I am—TI am your own; but 
yet I will declare that he has never 
wronged you.” 
should be more to you 


“And I 
than he is.” 

‘You are more—you are every- 
.thing to me; but, still I know that 
he has never wronged you.” 

Then the Jew paused again, still 
walking onwards through the ‘dark 
colonnade with her hand upon his 
arm. ‘They walked in silence the 
whole side of the large square, 
Nina waiting patiently to hear 
what would come next, and Tren- 
dellsohn considering what words 
he would use. He did suspect her 
father, and it was needful to his 
purpose that he should tell her so; 
and it was needful also, as he 
thought, that she should be made 
to understand that in her loyalty 
and truth to him she must give up 
her father, or evengsuspect her fa- 
ther, if his purpose required that 
she should do so. Though she were 
still a Christian herself, she must 
teach herself to look at other 
Christians, even at those belonging 
to herself, with Jewish eyes. Un- 
less she could do so she would not 
be true and loyal to him with that 
truth and loyalty which he re- 
quired. Poor Nina! It was the 
dearest wish of her heart to be true 
and loyal to him in all things; but 
it might be possible to put too hard 
a strain even upon such love as 
hers. “ Nina,” the Jew said, ‘I fear 
your father. I think that he is de- 
ceiving us.” 

“No, Anton, no! he is not deceiv- 
ing you. My aunt and uncle and 
Ziska are deceiving you!” 

“They are trying to deceive me, 
no doubt; but as far as I can judge 
from their own words and looks, they 
do believe that at this moment the 
document which I want is in your 
father’s house. As far as I can judge 
their thoughts from their words, they 
think that it is there.” 

“It is not there,” said Nina posi- 
tively, 
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“That is what we must find out. 
Your uncle was silent. He said 
nothing or next to nothing.” 

“He is the best of the three, by 
far,” said Nina. 

“ Your aunt is a clever woman in 
spite of her blunder about you; and 
had I dealt with. her only I should 
have thought that she might have 
expressed herself as she did, and 
still have had the paper in her own 
keeping. I could not read her mind 
as I could read his. Women will lie 
better than men.” 

“But men can lie too,” said 
Nina. 

“Your cousin Ziska is a fool.” 

‘“* He is a fox,” said Nina. 

‘*He is a fool in comparison with 
his mother. And I had him in my 
own house, under my thumb, as it 
were. Ofcourse he lied. Of course 
he tried to deceive me, But, Nina, 
he believes that the document is 
here,—in your house. Whether it 
be there or not, Ziska thinks that it 
is there.” 

“Ziska is more fox than fool,” 
said Nina. 

“ Let that be as it may, I tell you 
the truth of him. He thinks it is 
here. Now, Nina, you must search _ 
for it.” 

““Tt is not there, Anton. I tell 
you of my own knowledge, it is not 
in the house, Come and search 
yourself. Come to-morrow. Come 
to-night, if you will.” 

“It would be of no use. I could 
not search as*you can do. Tell me, 
Nina; has your father no place 
locked up which is not open to 
you ?” 

“Yes, he has his old desk; you 
know it, where it stands in the par- 
lour.” 

“ You never open that ?” 

“No, never; but there is nothing 
there--nothing of that nature.” 

“How can you tell? Or he can 
keep it about his person ?” 

“He keeps it nowhere. He has 
not got it. Dear Anton, put it out 
of your head. You do not know my 
cousin Ziska. That he has it in his 
own hands I am now sure.” 
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“ And I, Nina, am sure that it is 
here in the Kleinseite—or at least 
am sure that he thinks it to be so. 
The question now is this: Will 
you obey me in what directions I 
may give you concerning it?” 
Nina could not bring herself to give 
an unqualified reply to this demand 
on the spur of the moment. Per- 
haps it occurred to her that the 
time for such implicit obedience on 
her part had hardly yet come — 
that as yet at least she must not 
be less true to her father than 
to her lover. She hesitated, there- 
fore, in answering him. ‘‘Do you 
not understand me, Nina?” he 
said, roughly. ‘I asked you whe- 
ther you will do as I would have 
you do, and you make no reply. 
We too, Nina, must be one in all 
things, or else we must be apart, 
—in all things.” 

“T do not know what it is you 
wish of me,”’ she said, trembling, 

“T wish you to obey me.” 

“ But suppose——” 

“T know you must trust me 
first before you can obey me.” 

I do trust you. You know 
that I trust you.” 

“Then you should obey me.” 

“But not to suspect my own 
father.’’ 

“T do not ask you to suspect him.” 

“But you suspect him?” 

“Yes; I do. ‘I am older than 
you, and know more of men and 
their ways than you can do. I do 
suspect him. You must promise 
me that you will search for this, 
deed.” 

Again she paused, but after a 
moment or two a thought struck 
her, and she replied eagerly, ‘“ An- 
ton, I will tell you what I will do. 
I will ask him openly. He and I 
have always been open to each 
other,” 

“If he’ is concealing it, do you 
think he will tell you ?” 

_ “Yes, he would tell me. But he 
8 not concealing it.” 

“ Will you look ?” 

_“T cannot take his keys from 
him and open his box.”’ 
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“You mean that you will not do 
as I bid you ?” 

“T cannot do it. Consider of it, 
Anton. Could you treat your own 
father in such a way?” 

“T would cling to you sooner 
than to him. I have told him{so, 
and he has threatened to turn me 
penniless from his house. Still I 
shall cling to you,—because you 
are my love. I shall do so if you 
are equally true to me. That is 
my idea of love. There can be no 
divided allegiance.” 

And this also was Nina’s idea of 
love—an idea up to which she had 
striven to act and live when those 
around her had threatened her with 
all that earth and heaven could do 
to her if she would not abandon 
the Jew. But she had anticipated 
no such trial as that which had 
now come upon her. ‘Dear An- 
ton,” she said, appealing to him 
weakly in her weakness, “if you 
did but know how I love you!” 

“You must prove your love.”’ 

“Am I not ready to prove it? 
Would I not give up anything, 
everything, for you?” 

“Then you must assist me in 
this thing, as I am desiring you.” 
As he said this they had reached 
the corner from whence the street 
ran in the direction of the bridge, 
and into this he turned instead of 
continuing their walk round the 
square. She said nothing as he 
did ‘so; but accompanied hin, still 
leaning upon his arm. He walked 
on quickly and in silence till they 
came to the turn which led to- 
wards Balatka’s house, and then he 
stopped. “It is late,” said he, 
“and you had better go home.” 

“May I not cross the bridge 
with you?” 

“You had better go home.” His 
voice was very stern, and as she 
dropped her hand from his arm she 
felt it to be impossible to leave him 
in that way. Were she to do so, 
she would never be allowed to 
speak to him or to see him again. 
“*Good-night,” he said, preparing 
to turn from her. 
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“Anton, Anton, do not leave 
me like that.” 

“How then shall I leave you? 
Shall I say that it does not matter 
whether you obey me or no? It 
does matter. Between you and me 
such obedience matters everything. 
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If we are to be together, I must . 
abandon everything for you, and 
you must comply in_ everything 
with me.” Then Nina, lean- 


ing close upon him, whispered 
she would obey 


into his ear that 
him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Nina’s misery as she went home 
was almost complete. She had not, 
indeed, quarrelled with her lover, 
who had again caressed her as she 
left him and assured her of his 
absolute confidence, but she had 
undertaken a task against which 
her very soul revolted. It gave 
her no comfort to say to herself 
that she had undertaken to look 
for that which she knew she would 
not find, and that therefore her 
search could do no harm. She had, 
in truth, consented to become a 
spy upon her father, and was so to 
do in furtherance of the views of 
one who suspected her father of 
fraud, and who had not scrupled to 
tell her that her father was dis- 
honest. Now again she thought 
of St. Nicholas, as she heard the 
dull chime of the clock from the 
saint’s tower, and found herself 
forced to acknowledge that she 
was doing very wickedly in loving 
a Jew. Of course troubles would 
come upon her. What else could 
she expect? Had she not en- 
deavoured to throw behind her and 
to trample under foot all that she 
had learned from her infancy under 
the guidance of St. Nicholas? Of 
course the saint would desert her. 
The very sound of the chime told 
her that he was angry with her. 
How could she hope again that St. 
John would be good to her? Was 
-it not to be expected that the black- 
flowing river over which she un- 
derstood him to preside would 
become her enemy and would swal- 
low her up,—as Lotta Luxa had pre- 
dicted? Before she returned home, 
when she was quite sure that An- 
ton Trendellsohn had already pass- 


ed over, she went down upon the 
bridge, and far enough along the 
causeway to find herself®over the 
river, and there crouching down, 
she looked at the rapid-running 
silent black stream beneath her, 
The waters were very silent and 
very black, but she could still see 
or feel that they were running 
rapidly. And they were cold, too, 
She herself at the present moment 
was very cold. She shuddered as 
she looked down, pressing her face 
against the stone-work, with her 
two hands resting on two of the 
pillars of the parapet. It would be 
very terrible. She did not think 
that she much cared for death, 
The world had been so hard to her, 
and was growing so much harder, 
that it would be a good thing to 
get away from it. If she could be- 
come ill and die, with a good kind 
nun standing by her bedside, and 
with the cross pressed to her bosom, 
and with her eyes fixed on the 
sweet face of the Virgin Mother as 
it was painted in the little picture 
in her room,—in that way she 
thought that death might even be 
grateful. But to be carried away 
she knew not whither in the cold, 
silent, black-flowing Moldau! And 
yet she half believed the prophecy 
of Lotta. Such a quiet death as 
that she had pictured to herself, 
could not be given to her! What 
nun would come to her, bedside, 
—to the bed of a girl who 
had declared to all Prague that 
she intended to marry a Jew? 
For weeks past she had feared 
even to look at the picture of the 
Virgin. 

“Tm afraid you'll think I am 
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very late, father,” she said, as soon 


as she reached home. * 

Her father muttered something, 
but not angrily, and she soon busied 
herself about him, doing some little 
thing for his comfort, as was her 
wont. But as she did so she could 
not but remember that she had un- 
dertaken to be a spy upon him, to 
secrete his key, and to search sur- 
reptitiously for that which he was 
supposed to be keeping fraudulent- 
ly. As she sat by him empty-handed 
—for it was Sunday night, and as a 
Christian she never worked with a 
needle upon the Sunday—she told 
herself that she could not do it. 
Could there be any harm done were 
she to ask him now, openly, what 
papers he kept in that desk? But 
she desired to obey her lover where 
obedience was possible, and he had 
expressly forbidden her 4o ask any 
such question. She sat, therefore, 
and said no word that could tend 
to ease her suffering; and then, 
when the time came, she went suf- 
fering to her bed. 

On the next day there seemed 


to come to her no opportunity for. 


doing that which she had to do. 
Souchey was in and out of the 
house all the morning, explaining 
to her that they had almost come 
to the end of the flour and of the 
potatoes which he had bought, that 
he himself had swallowed on the 
previous evening the last tip of the 
great sausage—for, as he had alleg- 
ed, it was no use a fellow dying of 
starvation outright—and that there 
was hardly enough of chocolate left 
to make three cups. Nina had 
brought out her necklace and had 
asked Souchey to take it to the 
shop and do the best with it he 
could; but Souchey had declined 
the commission, alleging. that he 
would be accused of having stolen 
it; and Nina had then prepared to 
go herself, but her father had called 
her, and he had come out into the 
sitting-room and had _ remained 
there during the afternoon, so that 
both the sale of the trinket and the 
search in the desk had been post- 


poned. The latter she might have 
done at night, but when the night 
came the deed seemed to be more 
horrid than it would be even in the 
day. 

She observed also, more accurate- 
ly than she had ever done before, 
that he always carried the key of 
his desk with him. He did not, 
indeed, put it under his pillow, or 
conceal it in bed, but he placed it 
with an old spectacle-case which he 
always carried, and a little worn 
pocket-book which Nina knew to 
be empty, on a low table which 
stood at his bed-head; and now 
during the whole of the after- 
noon he had the key on the table 
beside him. Nina did not doubt 
but that she could take the key 
while he was asleep; for when he 
was even half asleep—which was 
perhaps his most customary state 
—he would not stir when she en- 
tered the room. But if she took it 
at all she would do so in the day. 
She could not bring herself to creep 
into the room in the night and to 
steal the key in the dark. As she 
lay in bed she still thought of it. 
She had promised her lover that 
she would do this thing. Should 
she resolve not to do it, in spite of 
that promise, she must at any rate 
tell Anton of her resolution. She 
must tell him, and then there would 
be an end of everything. Would.it 
be possible for her to live without 
her love ? 

On the following morning it oc- 
curred to her that she might. per- 
haps be able to induce her father 
to speak of the houses and of those 
horrid documents of which, she had 
heard so much, without .disobey- 
ing any of Trendellsohn’s behests. 
There could, she thought, be no 
harm in her asking her father some 
question as to the ownership of the 
houses, and as to the Jew’s right to 
the property. Her father had very 
often declared in her presence that 
old Trendellsohn could turn him 
into the .street at any moment. 
There had been no secrets between 
her and her father as to their pov- 
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erty, and there could be mo reason 
why her tongue should now be 
silenced, so long as she refrained 
from any positive disobedience to 
her lover’s commands. That he 
must be obeyed she still recognised 
as the strongest rule of all—obeyed, 
that is, till she should go to him 
and lay down her love at his feet, 
and give back to him the troth 
which he had given her. 

‘* Father,” she said to the old 
man about noon that day, “I sup- 
pose this house does belong to the 
Trendellsohns ?” 

““Of course it does,” said he, 
crossly. 

“ Belongs to them altogether, I 
mean ?” she said. y 

“JT don’t know what you call 
altogether. It does belong to them, 
and there’s an end of it. What's 
the good of talking about it?” 

‘** Only if so, they ought to have 
those deeds they are so anxious 
about. Everybody ought to have 
what is his own: Don’t you think 
so, father ?” 

“T am keeping nothing from 
them,” said he; “‘you don’t sup- 
pose that I want to rob them ?” 

** Of course you do not.”’ Then 
Nina paused again. She was ‘draw- 
ing perilously near to forbidden 
ground, if she were not standing on 
it already; and yet she was very 
anxious that the subject should not 
be dropped between her and her 
father. 

“T’m sure you*do not want to 
rob any one, father. But——” 

“ But what? I suppose young 
Trendellsohn has been talking to 
you again about it. I suppose he 
suspects me; if so, no doubt, you 
will suspect me too.” 

**Oh, father! how can you be so 
cruel ?” 

“Tf he thinks the papers are 
here, it is his own house ; let him 
come and,search for them.” 

‘“‘He will not do that, Iam sure.” 

“* What is it he wants, then? I 
can’t go out to your uncle and make 
him give them up.” 

“They are, then, with uncle ?” 
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“T suppose so; but how am T. 
to know? You gee how they’treat 
me. I cannot go to them, and they 
never come to me;—except when 
that woman comes to scold.” 

“But they can’t belong to uncle.” 

“* Of course they don't.” 

‘** Then why should he keep them? 
What good can they do him? When 
I spoke to Ziska, Ziska said the 
should be kept, because Trendell- 
sohn is a Jew; but surely a Jew 
has a right to his own. We at any 
rate ought to do what we can for 
him, Jew as he is, since he lets us 
live in his house.” 

The slight touch of irony which 
Nina had thrown into her voice 
when she spoke of what was due to 
her lover even though he was a Jew 
was not lost upon her father. “ Of 
course you would take his part 
against a Christian,” he said. 

“T take no one’s part against any 
one,” said she, “except so far as 
right is concerned. If we take a 
Jew’s money I think we should give 
him the thing which he purchases.” 

“* Who is keeping him from it?”’ 
said Balatka, angrily. 

“Well; —I suppose it is my 
uncle,” replied Nina. 

““ Why cannot you let me be at 
peace then ?” 

Having so said he turned him- 
self round to the wall, and Nina 
felt herself to be in a worse position 
than ever. “There was nothing now 
for her but to take the key; or else 
to tell her lover that she would not 
obey him. There could be no fur- 
ther hope in diplomacy. She had 
just resolved that she could not 
take the key—that in spite of her 
promise she could not bring herself 
to treat her father after such fash- 
ion as that—when the old man turn- 
ed suddenly round upon her again, 
and went back to the subject. 

“T have got a letter somewhere 
from Karil Zamenoy,” said he, “ tell- 
ing me that the deed is in his own 
chest.”’ 

“Have you, father?’ said she, 
anxiously, but struggling to repress . 
her anxiety. 
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“Thad it, Iknow. It was writ- 
ten ever so long ago—before I had 
settled with the Trendellsohns; but 
I have seen it often since. Take 
the key and unlock the desk, and 
bring me the bundle of papers that 
are tied with an old tape; or—stop 
—bring me all the papers.” With 
trembling hand Nina took the key. 
She was now desired by her father 
to do exactly that which her lover 
wished her to have done; or, better 
still, her father was about to do the 
thing himself. She would at any 
rate have positive proof that the 
paper was not in her father’s desk. 
He had desired her to bring all the 

apers, so that there would be no 
doubt left. She took the key very 
gently,—as softly as was possible to 
her, and went slowly into the other 
rom. When there she unlocked 
the desk and took out the bundle 
ef ietters tied with an old tape 
which lay at the top ready to her 
hand. ‘Then she collected together 
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the other papers, which were not 
many, and without looking at them 


carried them to-her father. She 
studiously avoided any scrutiny of 
what there might be, even by so 
much as a glance of her eye. ‘“ This 
seems to be all there is, father, ex- 
cept one or two old account-books.”’ 

He took the bundle, and with 
feeble hands untied the tape and 
moved the documents, one by one. 
Nina felt that she was fully war- 
ranted in looking at thém now, as 
her father was in fact showing them 
to her. In this way she would be 
able to give evidence in his fa- 
vour without having had recourse 
to any ignoble practice. The old 
man moved every paper in the 
bundle, and she could see that they 
were all letters. She had under- 
stood that the deed for which Tren- 
dellsohn had desired her to search 
was written on a larger paper than 
any she now saw, and that she 
might thus know it at once. There 
was, certainly, no such deed among 
the papers which her father slowly 
turned over, and which he slowly 
proceeded to tie up again with the 
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old tape. “I am sure I saw it 


.the other day,’ he said,. fingering 


among the loose papers while Nina 
looked on with anxious eyes. Then 
at last he found the letter from 
Karil Zamenoy, and having read it 
himself, gave it her to read. It was 
dated seven or eight years back, 
at a time when Balatka was only 
on his way to ruin—not, absolutely 
ruined, as was the case with him 
now—and contained an offer on 
Zamenoy’s part to give safe cus- 
tody to certain documents which 
were named, and among which the 
deed now sought for stood first. 

_“ And has he got all those other 
papers ?” Nina asked. 

‘““No! he has none of them, un- 
less he has this. There is nothing 
left but this one that the Jew 
wants.” 

“And uncle Karil has never 
given that back?” 

* Never.” 

“And it should belong to Stephen 
Trendellsohn ?” 

“Yes I suppose it should.” 

“Who can wonder, then, that 
they should be anxious and inquire 
after it, and make a noise about it? 
Will not the law make uncle Karil 
give it up?” 

“How can the law prove that he 
has got it? I know nothing about 
the law. Put them all back again.” 
Then Nina replaced the papers, 
and locked the desk. She had, at 
any rate, been absolutely and en- 
tirely successful in her diplomacy, 
and would be able to assure Anton 
Trendellsohn, of her own know- 
ledge, that that which he sought 
was not in her father’s keeping. 

On the same day she went out 
to sell her necklace. She waited till 
it was nearly dark—till the first 
dusk of evening had come upon 
the street, and then she crossed 
the bridge, and hurried to a jewel- 
ler’s shop in the Grosser Ring which 
she had often observed, and at which 
she knew such trinkets as hers were 
customarily purchased. The Gros- 
ser Ring is an open space—such as 
we call a square—in the oldest part 
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of the town, and in it stand the 
Town Hall and the Theinkirche— 
which may be regarded as the most 
special church in Prague, as there 
for many years were taught the doc- 
trines of Huss, the great Reformer 
of Bohemia. Here, in the Grosser 
_ Ring, there was generally a.crowd 
of an evening, as Nina knew, and 
she thought that she could go in 
and out of the jeweller’s shop with- 
out observation. She believed that 
she might be able to borrow money 
on her treasure, leaving it as a de- 
posit; and this, if possible, she 
would do. There were regular 
pawnbrokers in the town, by 
whom no questions would be made, 
who, of course, would lend her 
money in the ordinary way of 
their trade; but she believed that 
such people would advance to her 
but a very small portion of the 
value of her necklace; and then, 
if, as would be too probable, she 
could not redeem it, the necklace 
would be gone, and gone without 
a price! 

“Yes, it is my own, altogether 
my own—my very own.” She had 
to explain all the circumstances to 
the jeweller, and at last with a 
view of quelling any suspicion, she 
told the jeweller what was her name, 
and explained how poor were the 
circumstances of her house. ‘But 

eu must be the niece of Madame 
amenoy, in the Windberg-gasse,”’ 
said the jeweller. And then when 
Nina with hesitation acknowledged 
that such was the case, the man 
asked her why she did not go to 
her rich aunt, instead of selling a 
trinket which must be so val- 
uable. 

“No!” said Nina, “I cannot do 
that. If you will lend me some- 
thing of its value, I shall be so 
much obliged to you?” 

“But Madame Zamenoy would 
surely help you?” 

“*We would not take it from her. 
But we will not speak of that, sir. 
Can I have the money?” Then 
the jeweller gave her a receipt for 
the necklace and took her receipt 


for the sum he lent to her. It was 
more than Nina had expected, and 
she rejoiced that she had so well 
completed her business. Neverthe- 
less she wished that the jeweller 
had known nothing of her aunt, 
She was hardly out of the shop be- 
fore she met her cousin Ziska, and 
she so met him that she could not 
escape him. She heard his voice, 
indeed, almost as soon as she re- 


cognised him, and had stopped at | 


his summons before she had cal- 
culated whether it might not be 
better to run away. ‘‘ What, Nina, 
is that you?” said Ziska, taking 
her hand before she knew how to 
refuse it to him, 

“Yes; it is I,” said Nina. 

‘* What are you doing here ?” 

“Why should I not be in the 


Grosser Ring as well as another? It 


is open to rich and poor.” 

“So is Rapinsky’s shop; but 
poor people do not generally have 
much to do there.” Rapinsky was 
the name of the jeweller who had 
advanced the money to Nina, 

““No, not much,” said Nina, 
“What little they have to sell is 
soon sold.” 

‘“* And have you been selling any- 
thing ?”’ 

‘“* Nothing of yours, Ziska.” 

“But have you been selling any- 
thing ?” 

‘““Why do you ask me? . What 
business is it of yours ?”’ 

“They say that Anton Trendell- 
sohn, the Jew, gives you all that 
you want,” said Ziska. 

“Then they say lies,” said Nina, 
her eyes flashing fire upon her 


Christian lover through the gloom - 


ot the evening. ‘Who says so? 
You say so. No one else would be 
mean enough to be so false.” 

** All Prague says so.” 

“ All Prague! I know what that 
means. And did all Prague go to 
the Jews’ quarter last Saturday, to 
tell Anton Trendellsohn that the 
paper which he wants, and which 
is his own, was in father’s keeping ? 
Was it all Prague told that false- 
hood also?” There was a scorn in 
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her face as she spoke which dis- 
tressed Ziska greatly, but which he 
did not know how to meet or how 
to answer. He wanted to be brave 
before her; and he wanted also to 
show his affection for her, if only 
he knew how to do so, without 
making himself humble in her pre- 
sence. 

“Shall I tell you, Nina, why I 
went to the Jews’ quarter on Satur- 
day?” 

“No; tell me nothing. I wish 
to hear nothing from you. I know 
enough without your telling me.” 

“T wish to save you if it be pos- 
sible, because—because I love you.” 

“ And I—I never wish to see you 
again, because I hate you. I hate 
you, because you have been cruel. 
But let me tell you this; poor as 
weare, I have never taken a farth- 
ing of Anton’s money. When I am 
his wife, as I hope to be—as I hope 
to be—I will take what he gives 
me as though it came from heaven. 
From you!—I would sooner die in 
the street than take a crust of bread 
from you.” Then she darted from 
him, and succeeded in escaping with- 
out hearing the words with which 
he replied to her angry taunts. She 
was woman enough to understand 
that her keenest weapon for wound- 
ing him would be an expression of 
unbounded love and confidence as 
tothe man who was his rival; and 
therefore, though she was compel- 
led to deny that she had lived on 
the charity of her lover, she had 
coupled her denial with an assur- 
ance of her faith and affection, 
which was, no doubt, bitter enough 
in Ziska’s ears. “I do believe that 
she is witched,” he said, as he 
turned away towards his own house. 
And then he reflected wisely on the 
backward tendency of the world in 
general, and regretted much that 
there was no longer given to priests 
in Bohemia the power of treating 
with salutary ecclesiastical severity 
patients suffering in the way in 
which his cousin Nina was afflicted. 

Nina had hardly got out of the 
Grosser Ring into the narrow street 
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which leads from thence towards the 
bridge, when she encountered her 
other lover. He was walking slowly 
down the centre of the street when 
she passed him, or would have pass- 
ed- him, had not she recognised his 
figure through the gloom. “ An- 
ton,” she said, coming up to him 
and touching his arm as lightly as 
was possible, “‘I am so glad to meet 
you here.’” 

“ Nina?” 

“Yes; Nina.” 

“ And what have you been do- 
ing?” 

“T don’t know that I want to 
tell you; only that I like to tell you 
everything.” 

“Tf so, you can tell me this.” 
Nina, however, hesitated. “If you 
have secrets, I do not want to in- 
quire into them,” said the Jew. 

“T would rather have no secrets 
from you, only-———” 

“Only what? ” 

“Well; I will tell you. I had 
a necklace; and we are not very 
rich, you know, at home; and I 
wanted to get something for father 
and——” 

“* You have sold it? ” 

“No; I have not soldit. The 
man was very civil, indeed quite 
‘kind, and he ient me some money.” 

“But the kind man kept the 
necklace, I suppose.” 

‘Of course he kept the necklace. 
You would not have me borrow 
money from a stranger, and leave 
him nothing?” 

“No; I would not have you do 
that. But why not borrow from 
one who is no stranger ?” 

“T do not want to borrow at all,” 
said Nina, in her lowest tone. 

“ Are you ashamed to come to me 
in your trouble?” 

“Yes,” said Nina, “I should 
be ashamed to come to you for 
money. I would not take it from 

ou.” 

He did not answer her at once, 
but walked on slowly while she 
kept close to his side. 

“Give me the jeweller’s docket,” 
he said at last. Nina hesitated for 

21 
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a moment, and then he repeated his 
demané in a sterner voice. ‘“ Nina, 
give me the jeweller’s docket.” 
Then she put her hand in her pocket 
and gave it to him. She was very 
averse to doing so, but she was 
more averse to refusing him aught 
that he asked of her. 

“T have got something to tell 
you, Anton,” she said, as soon as he 
had put the jeweller’s paper into 
his purse. 

**Well—what is it?” 

“T have seen every paper and 
every morsel of everything that is 
in father’s desk, and there is no 
sign of the deed you want.” 

‘“* And how did you see them?” 

“He showed them to me.” 

“You told him then what I had 
said to you?” 

“No; I told him nothing about 
it. He gave me the key, and de- 
sired me to fetch him all the papers. 
He wanted to find a letter which 
uncle Karil wrote him ever so long 
ago. In that letter uncle Karil ac- 


knowledges that he has the deed. 


“T do not doubt that in the 
least.” 

‘*And what is it you do doubt, 
Anton?” 

“I do not. say I doubt anything.” 

“Do you doubt me, Anton?” ° 

There was a little pause before 
he answered her —the slightest 
moment of hesitation. But had 
it been but half as much, Nina’s 
ear and Nina’s heart would have 
detected it. “No,” said Anton, 
“T am not saying that I doubt any 
one.” 

“Tf you doubt me, you will kill 
me. Iam at any rate true to you. 
What is it you want? What is it 
you think?” 

“They teli me that the docu- 
ment is in the house in the Klein- 
seite.” 

**Who are they? Who is it that 
tells you?” 


“More than one. Your uncle 


and aunt said so;—and Ziska 
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Zamenoy came to me on purpose to 
repeat the same.” 

**And would you believe what 
Ziska says? I have hardly thought 
it worth my while to tell you that 
Ziska——” 

“ To tell me what of Ziska?” 

“That Ziska pretends to —to 
want that I should be his wife. I 
would not look at him if there were 
not another man in Prague. I hate 
him. He isa liar. Would you be- 
lieve Ziska? ” 

*‘ And another has told me.” 

* Another?” said Nina, consid- 
ering. 

“Yes, another.” 

*‘ Lotta Luxa, I suppose.” 

““Never mind. They say indeed 
that it is you who have the deed.” 

“ And you believe them ?” 

“No, I do not believe them, 
But why do they say so?” 

“Must I explain that? How 
ean I tell? Anton, do you not be- 
lieve that the woman who loves 
you will be true to you?” 

Then he paused again —‘‘ Nina, 
sometimes I think that I havé been 
mad to love a Christian.” 

“ What have I been then? But 
I do love you, Anton—I love you 
better than all the world. I care 
nothing for Jew or Christian. When 
I think of you I care nothing for 
heaven or earth. You are every- 
thing to me, because I love you. 
How could I deceive you?” 

“ Nina, Nina, my own one!” he 
said. ' 

** And as I love yon, so do you love 
me? Say that you love me also.” 

“T do, said he—I love you as I 
love my own soul.” 

Then they parted; and Nina, as 
she went home, tried to make her- 
self happy with the assurance which 
had been given to her by the last 
words her lover had spoken; but 
still there remained with her that 
suspicion of a doubt which, if it 
really existed, would be so cruel an 
injury to her love. 
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ALISON’S 


A NEw epoch is opening on Eu- 
rope, and an old one is passing 
away. The treaties of 1815 are 
virtually at an end. One by one 
they are being torn from the statute- 
book of Europe, and disappear 
amidst the flames of war. Peace to 
their ashes. All treaties are mor- 
tal: the best of them, those which 
most fully meet the wants and ne- 
cessities of the time, must perish 
when circumstances which created 
them have passed away. The 
grand Treaties of Vienna have 
served their time, The disparage- 
ment of these old treaties, of which 
we hear so much at present, is 
doubtless natural, seeing that 
they no longer correspond with 
the circumstances of Europe; but 
in so far as that disparagement 
is meant to apply to the past, to 
the treaties when originally drawn 
up, it is baseless and unjust. The 
Settlement of Vienna was the best 
that could be made in 1815: and 
one of the most practical proofs of 
this is to be seen in the long time 
which that Settlement lasted. The 
Treaties of Vienna brought down 
a halcyon calm upon Europe, after 
twenty-seven years of fierce and 
continuous warfare. ‘They gave to 
Europe, as a whole, a long peace, 
during which the energies of pacific 
industry came into full play—de- 
veloping the arts, and adding in 
an unprecedented manner to the 
wealth and welfare of mankind. 
During that epoch of peace, the 
feelings of international commu- 
nity grew apace. Nations allied 
themselves, no longer simply as 
warring Powers, but in treaties 
of commerce and moral law; and 
in the partial but ever-increasing 
communion in matters of Trade, of 
Finance, and of Justice, those sen- 
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timents and interests have devel- 
oped themselves which nowadays 
tend to bring Europe out of its old 
state of warring disunion into that 
of a commonwealth, wherein the 
interests of the whole will domi- 
nate and keep in subjection the 
rivalry of its component parts. 
More wars and further changes 
still impend over the Continent; 
nevertheless the progress in inter- 
national affairs is manifest. And 
to that progress the Treaties of 
Vienna have greatly contributed— 
if indeed they did not give to it its 
initial impetus. The grand con- 
clave of Powers at Vienna in 1815 
certainly paved the way for the 
future great Oongress of Powers, 
which a few years hence will again 
revise the map of Europe, and by a 
new Settlement give to the war- 
stricken Oontinent a still longer 
and happier epoch of peace. 

We have only to look at ama 
of Europe to see the changes which 
have taken place since the Settle- 
ment of Vienna. New kingdoms 
have arisen; new nations have es- 
tablished or re-established them- 
selves; some Powers have been 
aggrandised, others have disap- 
peared. Poland has disappeared as 
a kingdom, and now exists only as 
a province of Russia. The republic 
of Cracow has likewise disappeared, 
merged in the Austrian province of 
Galicia. Denmark has been shorn 
of half her territories, and forms a 
mere corner of land on the shores 
of the Sound and the Kattegat. 
The kingdom of the Netherlands 
has been disparted into two weak 
and moribund States, soon to 
be absorbed, the one by France 
and the other by Germany. On 
the other hand, Greece has reap- 
peared on the map, and a Scandi- 
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navian prince is now King of the 
Hellenes. Italy, ceasing to be 
merely “‘a geographical expres- 
sion,” has become a united king- 
dom, stretching from the Alps 
to the shores of Oalabria and 
the Sicilian seas. The German 
Confederation has been dissolved, 
only to give place to a beneficial 
consolidation of the long-divided 
power of the Fatherland. Austria, 
despoiled of her Italian provinces, 
and at the same time compelled to 
resign her position as a German 
Power, is reduced to a state of 
weakness, from which she can only 
emerge, in anew shape, as an Im- 
perial Federation, stretching from 
the Adriatic to the Black Sea, and 
embracing all the States on the 
Lower Danube and the north-west- 
ern provinces of Turkey. Finally, 
in France, an heir of the proscribed 
family of the Buonapartes not only 
reigns, but has revived the Empire ; 
is extending anew the territorial 
frontiers of France, and is consoli- 
dating the internal strength of the 
country, weakened by along epoch 
of revolutions. What presents it- 
self in these varied changes is a 
mingled scene of National Rights 
and Political Might—in which each 
of these rival forces has its triumph. 

The continuation of Sir Archi- 
bald Alison’s History presents the 
events of this period in a graphic 
and most instructive form, as 
well as the causes and principles 
which originated and shaped those 
changes. In 1815 every Power in 
Europe longed for peace; and in 
framing the Settlement of Vienna, 
their great desire was to insure the 
maintenance of peace by taking 
precautions against the disturbing 
elements which had plunged Europe 
into the terrible series of wars from 
which, suffering and exhausted, she 
had at length emerged. France 
was the great Power which they 
were bound to keep in check; and 
Revolution, the origin of all the mis- 
chief, as well as the lever which 
France had employed to extend her 
dominion, was the great principle 
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which was most especially detested 
in 1815, alike by the governments 
and the peoples. The treaties then 
framed were as successful a settle- 
ment as was then practicable. All 
the great Powers were earnest 
in their desires for peace. The 
“ Holy Alliance” itself was inspired 
by an honest desire to prevent the 
renewal of the dreaded horrors of 
war. By it the contracting sove- 
reigns of Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria solemnly pledged them- 
selves to abstain from attacking 
their neighbours, and to help one 
another, and every country which 
might invoke their aid, in maintain- 
ing the blessings of internal tran- 
quillity. 

As subsequent events have shown, 
the Settlement of Vienna was a 
great success, as regards the pre- 
servation of international peace, 
For forty years, from 1815 down to 
1854—with one exception of which 
we shall now speak—no _ great 
Power in Europe declared war 
against any of its neighbours. Dur- 
ing that long time proclamations of 
war were unknown. Each of the 
great Powers scrupulously regarded 
the rights and territories of its 
compeers. The wars which ever 
and anon interrupted the Long 
Peace were essentially domestic 
wars. They were all occasioned by 
rebellions and revolutions. The 
first of these was the revolution in 
Southern Italy, which, in accord- 
ance with the principle of the 
“Holy Alliance,” was promptly 
suppressed, almost Dloodlessly, by 
the intervention of Austria. In- 
voked by the King of Naples, and 
deputed to act on their behalf by 
Russia and Prussia, the Austrian 
Government lent the aid of its bat- 
talions, not from motives of ambi- 
tion or aggrandisement, but simply 
as a means of maintaining tran- 
quillity. Naples, in a state of re- 
volution, was regarded as a house 
on fire, which every right-minded 
neighbour was bound to assist 
extinguishing. It was a similar 
occasion and motive which led soon 
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afterwards to the French expedi- 
tion into Spain. By that military 
intervention the French Govern- 
ment sought no project of ambition 
or aggrandisement: invoked by the 
Spanish Government, and deputed 
to act by all the other great Powers 
of the Continent, it marched an 
army into the Peninsula simply for 
the purpose of extinguishing a 
commotion which appeared to it, 
in common with the other Conti- 
nental Powers, to endanger the gen- 
eral peace, and plunge Europe anew 
into an epoch of war. The British 
Government, under the leadership 
of Castlereagh, Wellington, and 
Canning, protested against both of 
these interventions. And they 
were right in so doing; they main- 
tained the right of every people 
to manage its own affairs—just as 
Pitt had done at the ,commence- 
ment of the French Revolution. 
This is a sound principle; but ab- 
stract principle goes for nothing in 
the actual policy of States. Every 
State, so far as its power permits, 
acts solely on its own interests. And 
impartial history must acknowledge 
that it was only natural for the 
great Powers of the Continent, who 
had already suffered so much from 
the revolutionary spirit, to crush 
in the bud a new upheaval of this 
spirit in Spain, which, if trium- 
phant, would have powerfully re- 
acted upon the political condition 
of France, and, through it, upon 
the general condition of Europe. 
In fact the British Government, 
although unable to arrest the 
French expedition into Spain, prac- 
intervened on the same 
occasion, by hastening to recognise, 
and indirectly to lend powerful 
assistance to, the Spanish States 
of South America, who were then 
combating, with doubtful success, 
to shake off the yoke of the mother 
country. 

The rebellion of the Greeks 
against the Turks was the next 
event which engaged the attention 
of the Great Powers of Europe. 
And here again the principle of 
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non-intervention was openly disre- 
garded. The Greek war for in- 
dependence excited great enthu- 
siasm in England; and undoubt- 
edly the Greeks, especially at sea, 
performed some gallant exploits. 
But they could not cope with the 
power of the Turkish empire; and 
the rebellion was on the eve of 
being utterly crushed, by the forces 
of Ibrahim Pasha supported by the 
Ottoman fleet, when the interven- 
tion of England and France put.an 
end to hostilities, and secured for 
the struggling Greeks their inde- 
pendence. In this case the inter- 
vention of England and France was 
not so much due to their regard for 
the principle of Nationality, which 
at that time was little ®iought of, 
nor to any importance which they 
attached to the establishment of 
a Greek kingdom, but mainly to 
their apprehension that the conflict, 
if not promptly ended, would be 
made subservient by Russia to an 
extension of her own power in 
south-eastern Europe. 

The Ozar Alexander, always of a 
mystical temperament, and in his 
last years religiously desirous for 
the maintenance of peace in Europe, 
showed no favour to the Greek in- 
surgents against the rule of the 
Porte. At first, it is true, when 
the insurrection against the Sultan 
broke out among the Ohristian pop- 
ulation of the Danubian Princi- 
palities, he was disposed to lend it 
his powerful aid. But at that very 
time he became cognisant of the 
widespread revolutionary spirit in 
his own country, and especially in 
the army, which embittered his last 
years, and which finally broke out 
into a military revolt upon the acces- 
sion of his brother Nicholas to the 
throne; and in natural dread of 
fomenting the spirit of revolution 
at home, he abandoned his inten- 
tion of supporting the Obhristian 
insurgents against the Ottoman 
rule, and left them to shift for 
themselves. His successor, Nicho- 
las, was a man of a different temper- 
ament and policy. Alexander, in 
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his latter years especially, had been 
cosmopolitan in his views; he was 
only desirous of maintaining the 
peace of Europe; and, satisfied with 
the position in Europe which Russia 
had secured by the grand part which 
she had played in the wars against 
Napoleon, he coveted no extension 
of her power. But Nicholas was 
purely Russian in his sentiments 
and policy. He was ready to carry 
out the aggrandisement of his 
country, not recklessly, but on 
every suitable opportunity. His 
subjects warmly sympathised with 
the efforts of their co-religionists 
in Turkey to throw off the yoke of 
the Ottomans; and on his accession 
to the throne, a desire for war 
against the Mohammedans was pre- 
valent alike in the army and among 
the people. Nicholas felt the same 
desire himself; and, moreover, he 
knew that such a war was the best 
means of diverting his subjects from 
the revolutionary feelings and pro- 
jects which had so. nearly proved 
fatal to himself on his accession to 
the throne. It seemed probable, 
therefore, that if the other Powers 
stood aloof, Russia single-handed 
would intervene in the affairs of 
Turkey, and make her intervention 
a powerful means of aggrandising 
herself at the expense of the Porte. 
To prevent this, the Duke of Wel- 
lington was despatched to St. Peters- 
burg, nominally to congratulate 
Nicholas on his accession to the 
throne, but in reality for the pur- 
pose of inducing the Ozar to forego 
any single-handed intervention, and 
to act in concert with England and 
France in settling the dispute be- 
tween the Greeks and their Turkish 
masters. The prestige of England 
was then very great on the Conti- 
nent; and the Duke of Wellington, 
whose eminent prudence and abil- 
ity in council were recognised in 
every Court of Europe, was an am- 
bassador to whose opinions the 
Russian Emperor was ready to pay 
respect. The Duke succeeded in 
his mission, and Russia agreed to 
act in concert with England and 
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France in establishing the inde. 
pendence of Greece. 

But the Ozar was not balked in 
his desire for war against the Powers 
of the Crescent. While the Turk- 
ish fleet was being destroyed at 
Navarino, Russia was already at 
war with Persia; and, partly owing 
to the haughty spirit of the Otto- 
mans themselves, war was soon pro- 
claimed with Turkey also. The 
Persians were quickly humbled; 
and Paskiewitch, who had distin. 
guished himself in the Persian war, 
was intrusted with the command 
of the Russian forces destined to 
operate against the Turks in Asia 
Minor. His army was immensely 
inferior in numbers, and still more 
in artillery, to the Turkish forces 
by which he was opposed. But his 
soldiers were thoroughly disciplined, 
while a large portion of the Otto- 
man troops were feudal levies—at 
best a militia, hardy and brave, 
but, as the event showed, no match 
for the trained battalions of Russia, 
commanded by a general of consum- 
mate ability. The campaign which 
followed is one of the most brilliant 
in the annals of war. In boldness, 
in rapidity of movement, and alike 
in strategy and in tactics, the opera- 
tions of Paskiewitch rivalled the 
brilliant. Italian campaign of Napo- 
leon, and have not been surpassed 
even by the exploits of Wellington 
and Lake in India. A brief cam- 
paign of incessant fighting against 
immensely superior forces resulted 
in the capture of Kars and all the 
strong places in Armenia, the fore- 
ing of the fortified passes of the 
Saganluk’ Mountains, and finally 
the total rout of the Vizier’s army, 
and the surrender of Erzeroum. 

Simultaneously a much larger 
Russian army, under Diebitch, as- 
sailed the Turks on the Danube. 
Although Diebitch neither pro- 
fessed nor displayed the consum- 
mate generalship of Paskiewitch, he 
had a much more powerful army 
at his disposal, and by a fortunate 
audacity he attained still greater 
results. Masking the strong in- 
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trenched camp of Schumla, beyond 
which no Russian army had ever 
yet penetrated, he suddenly ad- 
vanced through the eastern passes 
of the Balkan, and arrived, after 
encountering but little opposition, 
in front of Adrianople, which place 
(the second city in the empire) im- 
mediately surrendered. The posi- 
tion of Diebitch was one of great 
peril. His long and weak line of 
communications with the Danube 
was liable to be broken through 
and blocked up by the out-man- 
euvred Turkish forces which he 
had left in his rear; while the force 
under his immediate command at 
Adrianople was inadequate to main- 
tain itself if hostilities had been 
prolonged. But, alarmed by his 
successes, and dreading an insur- 
rection of the Christian population, 
the Porte yielded, and an armistice 
was concluded, which stopped hos- 
tilities alike in Europe and in Asia. 
Ostensibly the demands of Russia 
were of the most moderate kind. 
All that ‘she asked for, and obtain- 
ed, was a protectorate over the 
Obristian population in the valley 
of the Danube. But, as our author 
shrewdly remarks, there is nothing 
more effectual than a foreign pro- 
tectorate for gradually destroying 
the internal authority of a Govern- 
ment, and paving the way for the 
subversion of its independence, 

‘This war between Russia and 
Turkey was the only war between 
European Powers which broke the 
long peace of nearly forty years 
which followed the battle of Water- 
loo. And it was waged against a 
Power (Turkey) which did not take 
part in, and was not affected by the 
great Settlement of 1815. It con- 
stituted the true opening of the 
Eastern Question, which ever since 
has been an open sore in the inter- 
national system of Europe. Ever 
since, Turkey has been the “sick 
man” of Europe. The war of 
1828-29 proved conclusively that 
Turkey could no longer contend 
against the strength of her ambi- 
tious neighbour Russia; and that 


if the Ozar was not to reign at Con- 
stantinople, the other European 
Powers must come to the help of 
the Sultan. Turkey was disinte- 
grating. Hardly was Greece reft 
from her dominions, than Mehemet 
Ali aspired in like manner to estab- 
lish the independence of Egypt. 
After consolidating his power, and 
bringing his army into a high state 
of efficiency under his son Ibrahim, 
the Pasha of Egypt came to a rup- 
ture with the Porte: Syria was in- 
vaded and conquered by the Egyp- 
tian forces, and Ibrahim, following 
up his successes, marched north- 
ward and inflicted a final and de- 
cisive defeat upon the Turkish army 
at Konieh, in the heart of Asia Mi- 
nor. So far as the Turks were con- 
cerned, Ibrahim could then have 
continued his march to Constanti- 
nople almost without resistance. 
But the European Powers saw it 
was necessary to interfere. France 
sided with the Pasha of Egypt. 
Russia, rarely hasty in her projects 
of aggrandisement, was ready and 
willing to send her troops to the 
support of the Sultan, as the most 
effectual means of rendering him 
her vassal, England was averse to 
see Egypt established as an inde- 
pendent State under the tutelage 
of France; and she was equally 
averse to see Constantinople garri- 
soned by the Russian battalions, 
and the Sultan made thenceforth a 
dependent on the Ozar. At that 
time the mighty prestige with which 
England had emerged from the long 
war with Napoleon was not sensibly 
impaired; and, at the instigation of 
Lord Palmerston, an alliance was 
formed between Russia, Prussia, 
Austria, and England, to check the 
ambitious policy of France, while 
Russia agreed only to act in con- 
cert with the contracting Powers. 
The rapid action of the British fleet 
cut short a most formidable dilem- 
ma. The successful bombardment 
and capture of Acre at once inter- 
rupted the communications of the 
Egyptian army, preventing Ibra- 
him’s army from receiving rein- 
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forcements or equipment from 
home ; while the immediate trans- 
ference of our fleet to Alexandria, 
and the threatened bombardment 
of that city, compelled Mehemet 
Ali to abandon his conquests and 
conclude peace. This energetic in- 
tervention of the British fleet set- 
tled the matter before France had 
time to intervene in force, and at 
the same time rendered unnecessary 
the advance of the Russian troops 
to Constantinople. Seldom, if ever, 
have such great results been ob- 
tained with so little putting-forth 
of strength: at the same time, our 
success was due rather to a fortu- 
nate audacity than to the means 
employed being really ‘adequate for 
the occasion,—as the gallant Napier 
himself would have acknowledged 
after the failure of our fleet against 
fortresses in the Russian war of 
1854-56. It was the prestige of 
England, rather than the power 
which she put forth, which turned 
the scales in our favour—an ele- 
ment of success which certainly is 
not on our side now. Still, though 
the Sultan triumphed through his 
allies, this war inflicted another 
blow upon Turkey. Egypt became 
only nominally dependent on the 
Porte,—the Pasha becoming a Vice- 
roy, with the succession secured to 
his family. So the process of dis- 
integration in Turkey goes on. One 
of the mightiest empires of the 
world is shrinking up to a nutshell 
rotten in the core; and ere another 
year or two have passed, the great 
Powers will be summoned to attend 
the funeral of the “ sick man” who 
has so long troubled their peace. 
Meanwhile Europe had _ been 
shaken by domestic convulsions, 
only inferior in magnitude to those 
which had followed the great out- 
burst of revolution in France at 
the close of the previous century. 
And France, as before, was the 
great fountainhead from which these 
convulsions flowed. It was in Spain 
and Italy that the first revolution- 
ary movements took place: but 
these were quickly suppressed—in 
the former case by the military in- 
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tervention of France. But in less 
than ten years afterwards the flame 
of revolution blazed forth in France 
herself, directly or indirectly affect- 
ing the condition of almost every 
country in Europe. 

For several years after the restor- 
ation of the Bourbons, the spirit of 
royalism was the dominating sen- 
timent in France. The name of 
Napoleon was hated; the ultimate ° 
disasters which his rule had brought 
upon France obliterated in the 
minds of those who suffered from 
them the previous glories of the 
Empire. So strong was this Royal- 
ist feeling, that Louis XVIII.—a 
sovereign of remarkable prudence 
and judgment—had to moderate 
its predominance in the Legislature 
by the extreme measure of a coup 
@état, by which of his own power 
he altered the law of elections, 
But the epoch of revolution in 
France was not destined soon to be 
closed. Alike socially and _politi- 
cally, the old landmarks had been 
utterly swept away by the first Re- 
volution: no traditional reverence 
attached to the Throne itself. So- 
ciety bad not settled down upon 
its new basis: ambitious individuals 
and parties still panted for political 
changes which might raise them 
into power. The nation, too, was 
ill-satisfied with the free but quiet 
part which France had to play in 
the affairs of Europe. Hence the 
Opposition party in the Chambers 
gradually rose into the ascendant; 
and the priestly vassalage of Charles 
X., so unpopular with the middle 
classes, arrayed the Liberal party 
in bitter opposition to the Govern- 
ment. An administrative deadlock 
ensued, which the King attempted 
to terminate by a royal coup d’eétat, 
dissolving the Chambers, and sus- 
pending the liberty of the press 
and the right of public meeting. 
The result was a revolution in 
Paris, supported by a large portion 
of the middle classes, which de- 
throned Charles X. and_ placed 
Louis Philippe, the representative 
of the Orleans family, on the throne. 

Although the coup d’état to which 
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he had recourse occasioned the 
downfall of Charles X., it did not 
create the revolutionary spirit which 
overturned his throne: it was only 
a consequence of it. And the re- 
volution succeeded not so much in 
consequence of the arbitrary act of 
the King as of the weakness of the 
Executive. Hardly had Louis Phi- 
lippe been placed on the throne, 
than he found it necessary to have 
recourse to still more despotic mea- 
sures of repression. He succeeded 
in this course by means of the army, 
which was nearly doubled in 
strength soon after his accession ; 
and his conduct was approved by 
the great majority of the nation. 
All history demonstrates that, dur- 
ing those epochs of domestic revo- 
lution to which every country is 
liable, the welfare of the commu- 
nity, as well as the safety of the 
Government, whether it be repub- 
lican or monarchic, depends on the 
strength of the Executive. During 
the revolutionary epoch in England, 
Cromwell would have been over- 
thrown, and the country thrown 
back into bloodshed and anarchy, 
but for the great strength which he 
imparted to the Executive, and the 
vigour with which he used it. He 
dissolved the refractory Parliament, 
supporting himself by means of his 
Ironsides, and conscious that the 
verdict of the country at large would 
be on his side. It is not enough in 
such times that a ruler be wise; it 
is necessary that he also be strong. 
If the Executive be weak, it may 
be overthrown by a sudden émeute 
in the capital, to which it may be 
the mass of the nation are entirely 
opposed. France, as a whole, cor- 
dially supported Louis Philippe 
when he resisted with adequate and 
organised force the movements of 
the revolutionary party which had 
overthrown his predecessor, The 
power of the Executive will not 
triumph in the end if it be not sup- 
ported by the mass of the nation: 
but it is of vital importance in 
order that the country at large may 
have time to express itself on the 
point in dispute. This was espe- 


cially true in the case of France, 
where, owing to the Revolution of 
1789, all power had been centred 
in the capital, and where the mass 
of the nation had become accus- 
tomed to acquiesce in all the faits 
accomplis at Paris. Recently, how- 
ever, this state of matters in France 
has been greatly changed. By 
means of railways the provinces 
have been raised into greater power: 
in a few hours the national guards 
of the provinces can arrive to play 
their part in the revolutions of the 
capital. Moreover, under the new 
Imperial system, the provinces have 
been quickened into political life, 
—the rural classes have at least as 
much power in the State as the 
urban classes have: and they cer- 
tainly will not henceforth allow the 
fortunes of France to be dependent 
on a revolutionary movement in 
Paris. 

The French Revolution of 1830 
produced a great effect throughout 
Europe. Germany was thrown into 
commotion; but the memories of 
the first French Revolution and its 
consequences were still fresh in the 
Fatherland, and the bulk of the na- 
tion were more animated by a dread 
and mistrust of France than with 
the desire to follow her example. 
But in Poland the indelible hatred of 
Rassia broke into revolt: it was not 
a revolution, but a war for national 
independence. » Poland at that time 
had an autonomy of her own: she 
had an army of her own—and most 
gallantly did that army fight. The 
Polish war of independence, as nar- 
rated by Alison, is one of the most 
interesting and stirring episodes in 
modern history. But numbers pre- 
vailed in the end: “order reigned 
in Warsaw.” And since such was 
the result at a time when Poland 
had an army of her own, it is easy 
to see that success is impossible for 
the Polish cause now, unless it be 
supported by the extraneous aid 
of Prussia and Austria—an event 
which, however apparently impro- 
bable, seems to us not unlikely to 
be one of the strange events which 
Europe has yet to witness. 
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The revolt of the Belgians, which 
occurred at the same time, and asa 
direct consequence of the revolu- 
tion in France, gave rise to the first 
notable infraction of the Settlement 
of 1815. Previous to 1792, Belgium 
had formed part of the dominions 
of Austria, whose monarch was then 
recognised as the Emperor of Ger- 
many. When France was confined 
to her old limits, on the downfall of 
Napoleon, the question what was to 
be done with Belgium created little 
difficuity. The Emperor of Austria 
did not care to reclaim possession 
of a province so widely dissevered 
from the rest of his dominions; 
and Belgium was too weak a State 
to be made an independent Power. 
Accordingly, it was united to Hol- 
land—these two countries being 
formed into the kingdom of the 
Netherlands: in this way the strong 
fortresses of Belgium were preserved 
for their old purpose—namely, as a 
bulwark against the encroachments 
of Fiance. When the Belgians rose 
in revolt, France naturally espoused 
their cause, in the hope either of 
annexing their country, or at least 
of weakening the power which then 
lay upon its frontiers. But if France 
had been unsupported, her Govern- 
ment dared not to have intervened 
in the quarrel. Prussia and Russia, as 
well as Austria, would have formed 
a coalition to oppose her interven- 
tion: and, even although the Polish 
war occasioned a diversion in her 
favour, France could not possibly 
have coped with such a coalition. 

Fortunately for France, the effects 
of her revolution had made them- 
selves felt in England also, and had 
a decisive influence in turning the 
scales in favour of the Reform 
Ministry of the Whigs. The revo- 
lutionary spirit was then strong 
in the British Isles; and when the 
revolt of the Belgians took place, 
the Ministry was placed in a di- 
lemma. It was no satisfaction to 
Lord Palmerston, then Foreign Se- 
cretary, to see the Settlement cf 
Vienna violated, and the barrier 
against the encroachments of France 
weakened by a dissolution of the 


kingdom of the Netherlands, and 
the establishment of a petty Ca- 
tholic State, which in course of time 
would gravitate towards France; 
and doubtless other members of the 
Whig Cabinet shared the same feel- 
ing. But what was to be done? 
The Belgians were fighting— if 
fighting it could be called—for 
liberty; and a large portion of the 
supporters of the Ministry in the 
country were enthusiastically in 
favour of the revolutionary cause 
cn the Continent. The Whig Min- 
istry had been strongly urged to 
interfere in behalf of the Polish 
cause—-a suggestion which was to- 
tally impracticable: but they would 
all the more have endangered their 
popularity with the masses if they 
had declined to intervene on behalf 
of the Belgians. Nowadays we 
should have treated it as a domestic 
quarrel with which neither we nor 
any other Power ought to interfere. 
We should have left Dutch and 
Belgian to fight it out—in which 
case the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands would still have been in solid 
existence. But the Reform Ministry 
could not stand aloof. And as soon 
as this fact became apparent, the 
French Government saw its oppor- 
tunity, and acted boldly in favour of 
the Belgian insurgents. A French 
army was ordered to cross the fron- 
tier and assist the Belgians; and, 
knowing the impolicy of letting 
France intervene alone, the British 
Government despatched a fleet to 
the Scheld, and at the same time 
strongly urged upon the Dutch the 
necessity of suspending hostilities. 
To this the Dutch King assented, 
and the French army was arrested 
in its march. But the negotiations 
proving fruitless, the Dutch army, 
60,000 strong, resumed its opera- 
tions ; and the Belgians, whose as- 
pirations for independence were but 
feebly indicated by the efforts which 
they made to obtain it, gave way 
before the royal troops in utter and 
hopeless rout. Then the French 
army advanced into Belgium ; and 
the Dutch King, to avoid useless 
bloodshed, again stopped the march 
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of his victorious troops. Antwerp 
was besieged and captured by the 
French army: and Belgium was 
erected into an independent king- 
dom, under Prince Leopold, on the 
understood condition that the Prince 
should marry one of the daughters 
of the French King. 

The sixteen years which followed 


the establishment of the kingdom of 


Belgium was a period of peace all 
over Europe, with the exception of 
the Carlist war in Spain, which 
had no effect upon the general 
politics of the Continent. But in 
1848 the revolutionary spirit awoke 
in augmented vigour, and occa- 
sioned a widespread series of con- 
vulsions. In France, the younger 
branch of the Bourbons was de- 
throned, as the elder branch had 
been overthrown eighteen years 
before. A Republic was estab- 
lished, and Paris became the scene 
of the most terrible and bloody 
strife which ever bathed in blood 
the streets of any city. In Ger- 
many, a universal ferment prevailed. 
Berlin and Vienna fell into the 
possession of the insurgents; almost 
every Government in Germany 
was overthrown by the revolution- 
ists ; and a German Parliament 
was temporarily established in 
Frankfort. The Austrian Empire 
was torn in pieces by the conflict, 
and seemed doomed to destruction 
by the attacks alike of revolution 
and of nationality. A successful 
revolt in Milan was followed by 
a revolution throughout Italy. 
Rome fell into the hands of the 
popular party, and the Pope took 
refuge in Gaeta. The King of Sar- 
dinia joined in the war against the 
Austrians, who were driven out of 
Lombardy, and only maintained 
themselves in the redoubtable for- 
tresses of the Quadrilateral. The 
Hungarians also rose in insurrec- 
tion, demanding a separate govern- 
ment for themselves; and, after a 
gallant struggle, only succumbed 
when the solid battalions of the 
Czar were thrown into the scale 
against them. Austria, having pre- 


viously thoroughly beaten the Ital- 
ian forces, and dictated peace within 
a day’s march of Turin, emerged 
from the terrible conflict in un- 
diminished power; and all over 
Germany the revolution ultimately 
failed, and the position of the Father- 
land remained unaltered. 

The fall of Louis Philippe was due 
essentially to the same causes which 
had proved fatal to his predecessor. 
The revolutionary spirit in France 
had not yet worked itself out; and 
the King shrank from employing 
against it the whole force of the 
army, because he was averse to the 
shedding of blood in a conflict which 
seemed directed solely against him- 
self. If this weakness mainly oc- 
casioned his fall, it was not less 
detrimental to his people. Unbridled 
by the success of the revolution, the 
lower classes aspired to dominate 
over the rest of the population; but 
after a brief reign of terror, during 
which the extreme party were 
several times within an ace of be- 
coming supreme, the “ Reds,” after 
three days’ bloody fighting in the 
streets of Paris, were at length 
overpowered by the combined forces 
of the army and the national guards. 
The middle classes kad their revolu- 
tion in 1880, the lower classes had 
theirs in 1848. In both cases the 
first movement came from the middle 
classes, and in both cases the lower 
classes sought to turn the movement 
to their account. The revolution of 
1830 was so promptly accomplished 
—a new king was so promptly in- 
stalled in the room of the fallen 
ruler—that the affair was over before 
the working-classes could muster in 
strength. They declared they had 
been cheated by the leaders of the 
movement; and it was not till Louis 
Philippe had been some months on 
the throne that the insurrections of 
the working-classes in Paris and 
Lyons commenced. In 1848, on the 
contrary, the working-classes from 
the outset played the most conspicu- 
ous part; and the middle classes 
then got a lesson which they are not 
likely to forget. They paid for the 
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overthrow of the Government. by a 
social conflict of the worst kind: 
they came to see that a successful 
revolution, by temporarily destroy- 
ing the Executive, and giving reins 
to the passions of the mob, compels 
them (the middle classes) to take the 
work of the Government on their 
own shoulders, and to combat, as 
they best may, against the violence 
and domination of the classes below 
them. France is evidently nearing 
the close of her revolutionary pe- 
riod; and not the least strange 
result of the revolution of 1848 
was the restoration of the dynasty 
of Napoleon, in the person of a 
prince who is singularly fitted to 
close the gulf of revolution in France, 
as Augustus did in the history of 
Rome. * 

The accession of Louis Napoleon 
is the concluding event in Alison’s 
great History of Europe. The first 
portion of that work terminates 
with the fall of the First Napoleon, 
the second terminates with the re- 
vival of the French Empire under 
Napoleon III. The first period 
embraces the history of Europe 
during the great French Revolution 
and the ever-warring Empire. of 
Napoleon ; in the second period we 
have the history of Europe under 
the grand Settlement established by 
the Treaties of Vienna. No equal 
number of years in the world’s his- 
tory has surpassed this period in the 
grandeur of its events, or equalled it 
in the importance of the lessons 
which it is fitted to teach. Alike in 
war, in politics, andin social science, 
the epoch which commenced with 
the French Revolution of 1789 has 
been unparalleled in the magnitude 
and variety of the facts which it has 
supplied for the study alike of rulers 
and of peoples. The study of these 
facts is the best training which any 
statesman or politician can choose 
for himself; and the more widely 
this History is read and pondered, 
the better will it be for the fortunes 
of this country, and for the social 
and political welfare of mankind at 
large. 
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A work so wide in its scope, so 
various in the subjects which it dis- 
cusses, has never yet been written, 
Nor, indeed, was such a work pos- 
sible in previous times. It embraces 
every region and country of the 
world. It not only describes with 
graphic power the modern history 
of every State and country of 
Europe, with such sketches of their. 
previous history as are necessary or 
useful to the reader, but it embraces 
also the condition and progress of 
every other portion of the globe 
where the European race has set- 
tled, or to which its energies in war 
and commerce have extended. From 
the vast changes and military con- 
flicts in Europe, we are ever and 
anon, in the natural sequence of the 
narrative, transported to the New 
World, to which the white race of 
Europe has given a new population ; 
to India, where the sons of England 
have become lords-paramount of the 
land, and upreared the grandest 
empire of its kind which the world 
has beheld. We see the Russians 
bearing down upon the crumbling 
Mohammedan empires of Western 
Asia, and spreading eastwards 
through Siberia to the shores of the 
distant Pacific. We see the French 
establishing themselves on the Afri- 
can shores of the Mediterranean, as 
a military colony, which already 
yields a supply of excellent troops 
for their wars in Europe, and which 
they hope to extend eastwards along 
the African coast until they realise 
in part the aspiration of the First 
Napoleon, and convert the Mediter- 
ranean into a French lake. And, in 
a still wider range of enterprise, we 
see the British race settling as mas- 
ters on the southern point of Africa, 
in the vast island-continent of Aus- 
tralia and the adjoining isles, and 
pushing forward from India to the 
regions still farther east, making set- 
tlements along the coasts of China, 
and breaking down the barrier of 
isolation behind which the splendid 
islands of Japan have so long been, 
not only secluded, but actually hidden 
from the sight of the rest of the world. 
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It was a gigantic task for any 
single man to undertake so vast a 
work as this. It was a bold and 
magnificent conception, which few 
men are capable of forming, and 
which no man of the present day 
could have executed but Alison 
himself. It were a less difficult 
task to write the history of any 
single empire or country, though 
extending over a dozen centuries, 
than to grapple with the immense 
and endlessly varied field of facts 
which is presented in a work like 
this, which is, in truth, a_his- 
tory not merely of all Europe, but 
of the modern world. There is 
hardly a single subject of human 
interest, of importance to mankind 
at large, which does not find a place 
in this work. And, considering this 
vast variety of themes, it is marvel- 
lous how correct are the judgments 
of the author. We have said that 
there is no other man living, still 
less any man of previous times, 
who could have written this his- 
tory; and we have only to look 
around upon the literature of the 
age to see how comparatively nar- 
row in subject are the best works 
which have been produced. We do 
not for a moment say this in dis- 
paragement of the other historical 
works of our time. Some of these 
works have excellences which are 
not to be found in equal degree in 
Alison’s great work. Their authors, 
dealing with a narrower subject, 
have frequently attained greater 
brilliance of treatment and precision 
of expression, and have analysed 
in greater detail many important 
historical events. We speak only of 
the magnitude and difficulty of the 
work; and unquestionably, in this 
point of view, no work of the day 
can be compared with it. The 
amount of sheer vital power requi- 
site for such a work is a rare pos- 
session; and it is still rarer to find 
such gigantic vitality combined with 
an equally gigantic intellect. 

Although beauty of style is the 
most attractive of all qualities in 
an author, the highest, and by far 
the most difficult, excellence in 
literary art is the power of grasp- 


ing the whole subject, groupin 
effectively the various parts, a> | 
arranging them as a symmetrical 
whole. Alison possesses this power 
in the highest degree; and his his- 
tory is a study for any one who 
wishes to acquire the important art 
of writing a narrative which shall 
embrace every point of importance 
without wearying the reader by 
faulty arrangement or wearisome 
detail. Another great merit of 
Alison is the soundness of his 
judgment and the thorough im- 
partiality of his narrative. End- 
lessly various as are the mat- 
ters which challenge his verdict 
as an historian, it is  surpris- 
ing to see how substantially cor- 
rect are the opinions which he 
expresses, Apart from the native 
quality of his mind, this soundness 
of judgment is doubtless mainly 
owing to the nature of his studies, 
and the wide range of facts and 
experiences which those studies 
have embraced. There is nothing 
like a study of general history for 
broadening the intellect, sobering 
the judgment, and teaching one to 
be impartial. In the course of his- 
torical reading we frequently see 
the same principles adopted, the 
same conduct pursued, by men or 
States with which we sympathise, 
as well as by others which we are 
disposed to condemn; so that, in 
seeking to approve the conduct of 
those whom we like, we learn to 
do justice to those whom we dis- 
like. Moreover, distance, whether 
of time or place, is a great ad- 
juvant to impartiality of judgment ; 
and by studying the conduct of 
men in distant times or foreign 
countries, where we have no strong 
sympathies or antipathies to over- 
come, we learn to apply the same 
sobriety and impartiality of judg- 
ment to events which take place in 
the more exciting fields of home 
affairs. We are all, more or less, 
partisans, as regards the conduct of 
public men in our own country, 
and especially of our own time; 
but it is hardly possible to conceive 
of a man being a partisan who 
should study and write the history 
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of the world or of any large section 
of it. 

The period between 1815 and 
1852 was in the main as pacific in 
character as the twenty-six years 
previous had been full of grand 
and exciting military conflicts. But 
in this Continuation of his History 
the author displays the same high 
qualities as a military historian, 
which imparted so great an interest 
to the earlier section of his work. 
His narrative of the campaigns of 
Paskiewitch in Asia Minor, and 
Diebitch in Turkey, of the Polish 
war of 1830, and of the Hungarian 
war of 1848-49, is most masterly 
and perfect. So also is his narra- 
tive of the military events which 
marked the contemporaneous career 
of our Indian Empire, especially of 
the disastrous invasion of Affghan- 
istan, and the exploits of Sale, 
Pollock, and Nott, by which our 
great disaster in the Ooord Cabul 
Pass was retrieved ; Napier’s daring 
and successful campaign against the 
Ameers of Scinde, and the terrible 
wars with the Sikhs. In Alison’s 
narrative the reader can follow with 
ease every movement of the con- 
tending forces in these campaigns; 
and as a specimen of his battle- 
scenes, we give his description of 
the battle of Ferozeshah, where 
Gough and Hardinge, with barely 
16,000 men, attacked the Sikh 
army, 30,000 strong, in an in- 
trenched camp, and after two days 
of terrible fighting captured it, only 
to find themselves in front of a 
second Sikh army of 30,000 men, 
marching up from Ferozepore. Had 
this latter army arrived a few hours 
earlier on the field, the exhausted 
British forces must have been to- 
tally overthrown, and the victorious 
Sikhs would have taken Delhi and 
swept down into Bengal. 


“The troops advanced to tlie assault 
in the best order and with unshrinking 
spirit, and as soon as they came within 
range, they were received by a tre- 
mendous fire, which tore down whole 
ranks at once, and made vast chasms in 
others. They recoiled, in some instances, 
before the storm; for the Sikh artillery, 
of much heavier calibre than the British, 


and partially sheltered by the embra- 
tures, fired with great precision of aim, 
so which the European gunners could 
make no adequate reply. Littler’s divi- 
sion on the left first closed with the 
enemy ; but such was the slaughter in 
it, that the 62d Regiment, which com- 
menced the attack in the most gallant 
manner, was fairly forced back, after 
losing two-thirds of its number; and 
several sepoy regiments broke and fled 
the moment they entered the fire. The 
whole left wing, under Hardinge, after 
incredible effurts, and carrying part of 
the works, were driven out again by the 
heavy fire of the Sikhs, who steadily 
held the interior of the intrenchment. 
Gough on the right was more fortunate. 
Though the resistance there was also 
most obstinate, the European regiments 
forced their way in through the em- 
brasures. Following up this advantage, 
Gough brought up the reserve under Sir 
Harry Smith, and an entrance having 
been made by the sappers for horse and 
artillery, several guns were brought in, 
and opened fire at point-blank range on 
the enemy; while the 8d Queen’s Dra- 
goons, by repeated gallant charges inside 
the breastworks, captured several bat- 
teries, and made the British masters of 
great part of the intrenched quadrangle. 
But the Sikhs still held the remain- 
der, including the village of Ferozeshah, 
which was strongly occupied; and till 
darkness closed the scene, the gallant 
antagonists interchanged volleys of mus- 
ketry and grape at each other without 
either gaining any sensible advantage, 
mutually aiming at the flash after the 
gloom had rendered the figures no longer 
visible. 

“ Night came, but with it no relief to 
the wounded, no food to the wearied, no 
respite to the combatants. Side by side 
with the dying and the dead, the living 
lay down. The bodies of the Sikhs were 
intermingled with those of the British. 
The darkness was illuminated only at 
intervals by the streak of a bomb travers- 
ing the sky, the occasional explosion of 
an ammunition-waggon, the burning of 
huts, or the volleys of musketry. The 
Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief both took post, surrounded by 
their wearied troops, on the bloody bat- 
tle-field, within the intrenchment which 
they had so hardly won. With them 
was a gallant foreign prince, of a house 
illustrious in the annals of war, ‘ Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia, who had hastened 
to the banks of the Sutlej and brought 
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to the theatre of Eastern war the courage 
and the spirit of the great Frederick. 
Sleep, despite all the fatigue they had 
undergone, there was none in that gal- 
lant band; the frequent discharges of 
cannon and musketry, as well as the 
groans of the wounded and their cries 
for water, constantly caused eyelids to 
open which had begun to close. On one 
occasion, the fire of a Sikh eighteen- 
pounder, which had been brought to bear 
on the Governor-General’s bivouac, was 
so annoying that he was obliged to order 
the two regiments nearest, the 80th 
Queen’s and 1st Bengal Europeans, to 
rise up and attack the gun, which was 
immediately taken with the utmost gal- 
lantry. 

“ Despite all their resolution,there were 
many, during that terrible night, who 
began to entertain the most sinister pre- 
sentiments. It was known that the last 
reserves had been engaged on the side of 
the British, while 30,000 Sikhs were yet 
to come up who had never fired a shot. 
Worst of all, it was whispered that the 
artillery had fired away nearly all their 
ammunition. The men, wearied by a 
long march, and then a battle, with little 
food, were yet unable to sleep from the 
rattle of the musketry and constant 
bursting of bombs ; the horses were un- 
able to strike into a trot. Some, in 
these disastrous circumstances, thought 
it would be best to cut their way through 
to Ferozepore, where they would at least 
find the shelter of an intrenched camp. 
On this opinion being expressed to Sir 
Hugh Gough, he said, ‘ The thing is im- 
possible. My mind is made up. If we 
must perish, it is better that our bones 
should bleach honourably at Ferozeshah 
than rot at Ferozepore: but they shall 
do neither the one nor the other.’ ‘The 
Commander-in-Chief thinks,’ said an- 
other officer to Sir H. Hardinge, ‘ that 
it will be fatal to renew the fight to-mor- 
row.’ ‘Don’t you believe a word of 
it,’ replied Sir Henry; ‘the Comman- 
der-in-Chief knows as well as anybody 
that it will not do for a British army to 
be foiled ; and foiled this army shall not 
be. We must fight it out as soon as 
there is light enough to see the enemy.’ 
Yet, though they were thus resolute in 
their determination, both generals knew 
well the perilous position in which they 
were placed : indeed, it was evident to 
all. Hardinge sent orders to burn all 
his private papers, which was accordingly 
done, and compelled Mr. Hardinge, his 
private secretary, a civilian, but with 
his father’s spirit in his bosom, sorely 
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against his will, to quit the field. ‘It 
is my duty to tell you,’ said Gough to 
Hardinge, ‘ that the army is in a cri- 
tical position. What do you recom- 
mend to be done?’ ‘Sir Hugh,’ re- 
plied Hardinge, ‘I have known that 
for some hours: there is nothing to be 
done for it but to wait till daylight, at- 
tack the enemy vigorously, beat him, or 
die on the field.’ ‘I quite agree with 
you,’ replied Gough, ‘so let that be the 
order of the day; we understand each 
other.’ They pressed hands and parted 
in silence. 

‘ At length the sun rose on the 22d on 
this scene of earnage, and the long night 
came to an end. The wearied troops, 
most of whom had neither tasted food 
nor slept since the morning of the pre- 
ceding day, were again arranged in line 
in the same order as before, with the 
heavy artillery in the centre, the in- 
fantry on each side of it, the horse-artil- 
lery and cavalry on the flanks. It was 
soon found, however, that the guus on 
the British side were entirely over- 
matched by those of the enemy. This 
unequal contest could not be suffered to 
continue: the artillery were wasting 
their few remaining charges without any 
result, while that of the enemy was abun- 
dantly supplied. ‘ We must try the 
bayonet once more,’ said Lord Gough ; 
and the order to charge was given. 
Wearied as they were, the troops ran 
forward with a cheer; but when they 
came within range of the grape, the fire 
was so heavy that a part of the line stag- 
gered and reeled under the weight of 
metal thrown upon them. Soon recover- 
ing, however, the men rushed forward 
with a still louder cheer, such as British 
troops alone can give, and in a few mo- 
ments the redoubt which was attacked, 
with all its guns, was in their possession. 
Meanwhile Hardinge, who led the left, by 
a rapid charge drove the enemy out of the 
village.of Ferozeshah ; and immediately 
the whole troops brought up their right 
shoulders, and wheeling on their centre 
to the left in the interior of the new won 
quadrangle, pressed forward in a splen- 
did line, driving everything before them, 
and took the whole artillery on the 
works. Conspicuous in front rode the 
two leaders, Gough and Hardinge, with 
the captured banners displayed, and 
were received by the whole line with a 
shout which caused the welkin to ring 
again. 

“ The battle was gained. The whole of 
the enemy’s camp-equipage and military 
stores, with seventy-three guns and 
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seventeen standards, were taken; the 
intrenched camp, the theatre of so des- 
perate a conflict, was in the hands of the 
British. But though the Sikh army 
which had fought these two battles was 
defeated, another of equal strength re- 
mained behind, with its artillery, cav- 
alry, and whole resources untouched. I+ 
soon made its appearance on the field, 
and it was difficult to see how this fresh 
enemy was to be resisted. Nevertheless 
the attempt was made ; but the wearied 
troopers could scarcely get their horses 
to move ; and the artillery, obliged to 
husband their ammunition, were speedily 
crushed by the superior fire of the enemy. 
The infantry, however, when drawn up 
in line, showed so bold a front that the 
enemy declined the attack, and drew 
back. This was only done, however, to 
gain time ; and shortly they reappeared 
with the whole Sikh reserves, 30,000 
strong, the greater part of whom had not 
yet fired a shot. Then indeed the stout 
heart of the Commander-in-Chief for a 
moment sank within him; and despair- 
ing of the issue, yet determined not to 
yield, he rode slowly along the front, hop- 
ing that every shot which fell around him 
would prove his last. The cannonade 
on the Sikh side was soon extremely vio- 
lent, and a change of the whole front to 
the right was rendered necessary, to pre- 
vent the captured village from again 
falling into the enemy’s hands. On the 
British side not a shot was returned from 
the artillery, their ammunition being 
totally exhausted. At this critical mo- 
ment, when there no longer seemed any 
hope, the cavalry and _horse-artillery 
were seen to move off from the flanks, 
taking the road to Ferozepore. Great 
was the indignation in the British in- 
fantry when they saw themselves thus left 
in the presence of the enemy at such a 
moment wholly unsupported. It resulted 
from an order given by a staff-officer, 
who was afterwards found to have had 
no authority to give it. Nevertheless it 
proved the salvation of the army. The 
Sikhs, already disheartened by the loss 
of so many guns, and ignorant of the ex- 
hausted state of their antagonists, thought 
it was a movement to seize the fords in 
their rear, and cut off their retreat. Un- 
der this impression they first wavered, 
then began to retreat. The British saw 
their advantage, gave a loud cheer, and, 
by a sudden rush forward, seized the guns 
which had given them so much annoy- 
ance, which were instantly spiked. Upon 
this the whole Sikh army fled to the rear ; 
and such was their consternation, that 


they never stopped till they had got the 
Sutlej between them and their enemies,” 


The great political and _ social 
changes which have taken place in 
our own country, we need hardly 
say, form the subject of some of the 
most able and important chapters 
in the present work ; and if we 
mention them last, it is because we 
desire to give to them a fuller no- 
tice than it is possible to accord to 
the other portions. Our author’s 
opinions on the legislative changes 
of the last thirty-six years are so 
valuable, and constitute so import- 
ant a feature of the History, that 
they might well form the subject of 
a separate review. At present we 
can only present a few of them, and 
in a fragmentary form. His re- 
marks on the Reform Bill of 1830 
are especially worthy of attention 
at the present moment, when the 
public mind is again excited or dis- 
tracted by a renewal of the contest 
about Parliamentary Reform. 

First, as to the proximate cause 
of the organic change, the political 
revolution, accomplished in 1830. 
The Reform Bill, our author rightly 
observes, was a natural result of 
the widespread distress which had 
for several years prevailed in the 
country, and which Parliament had 
taken no steps to alleviate, although 
no small portion of that distress 
was directly owing to the succes- 
sive legislative contractions of the 
currency in 1819, 1826, and 1829. 


“The more the important years which 
preceded the passing of the Reform Bill 
are studied, the more clearly does it ap- 
pear that it was the discontent of the 
producing classes, occasioned by the im- 
mense fall in the price of their produce, 
which induced the cry for a change. 
They had petitioned Parliament over 
and over again for relief, but in vain; 
the Legislature, intrenched in the close 
boroughs, the citadels of realised wealth, 
turned a deaf ear to their complaints. 
Instead of expanding the currency, so as 
to increase the remuneration of industry, 
they contracted it still farther with every 
successive catastrophe produced by that 
contraction itself. The consequence was, 
that the producing classes, both in town 
and country, irritated beyond endurance 
by the long-continued suffering, and the 
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disregard of their well-founded com- 
plaints, combined together to effect a 
total change in the constitution, and the 
excitement consequent on the French 
Revolution enabled them to carry their 
intentions into effect Nocommon man, 
William Cobbett, said that the moment 
he heard in America of the passing of 
the Bill compelling the resumption of 
cash payments by the Bank of England 
in 1819, he took shipping to return to 
this country, convinced that Parliamen- 
tary Reform could not much longer be 
delayed; and the result has proved that 
he was right in his anticipations,” 


While fully admitting from the 
outset that a measure of Parliamen- 
tary Reform was called for, and also 
indicating the course which might 
rightly have been taken, our author 
from the first discerned the grand 
faults of the Bill brought forward 
by Lord Grey. In the summer of 
1831 he wrote as follows, in words 
which now have the force of an ac- 
complished prediction :— 

“The fundamental and irremediable 
defect of the proposed constitution is, 
that it vests an overwhelming majority 
in the populace of the island, to the ex- 
clusion of all the other great and weighty 
interests of the British Empire. By 
vesting the right of returning members 
to Parliament in forty-shilling and ulti- 
mately £10 freeholders in counties, and 
£10 house or shop holders in towns, the 
command of the Legislature will be 
placed in hands inaccessible, save by 
actual bribery, to the approach of the 
commercial, colonial, or shipping inte- 
rests. If such a change does not soon 
produce a revolution, it will in the end 
infallibly lead to the dismemberment of 
the empire. This evil is inherent in all 
systems of uniform representation, and 
must to the end of time render it unfit for 
the representation of « great and varied 
empire, Being based mainly upon one 
class in society, it contains no provision 
for the interest of the other classes, and 
still less for the welfare of the remote 
but important parts of theempire. The 
Reform Bill should be styled, ‘ A bill for 
disfranchising the colonial, commercial, 
and shipping interests, and vesting the 
exclusive. right of returning members of 
Parliament in the populace of Great 
Britain and Ireland.’ 


“What the measures are which they 
will force upon the Government may be 
judged of by those which have been com- 
menced to conciliate their goodwill: con- 
fiscation of the Funds, under the name 
of taxes upon transfers, or a heavy pro- 
perty-tax,—of land, under the name of 
a duty on succession ; the withdrawal of 
all protecting duties on the produce of. 
the colonies ; the sacrifice of every other 
interest to furnish cheap articles of ne- 
cessity or convenience to the sovereign 
multitude in towns, will and must be the 
future policy of the Government. The 
landed interest will be sacrificed by-a 
repeal of the Corn Laws, to procure 
their favour by the purchase of cheap 
bread; the Canadas will be lost from 
the throwing open the trade in timber ; 
the West Indies will be ruined in the 
conflagration consequent on immediate 
emancipation of the negroes, or in the 
losses arising from a free trade in sugar.” 


The preceding extract was writ- 
ten previous to the passing of the 
Reform Bill, and displays the keen 
discernment and profound sagacity 
of the author in a very remarkable 
manner, Speaking of the nature 
of the measure as revealed in its 
actual working, he says :— 


*‘ Perhaps the evil consequence which 
has been most forcibly brought before 
the eyes of the public by the working of 
the Reform Bill, is the vast increase of 
corruption which it has induced in the 
borough electors, This has become so 
obvious that it has attracted universal 
observation ; and if any proof of it were 
requisite, it would be found in the fact 
that fifty-two petitions against returns, 
on the ground of bribery, were presented 
in the Parliament election in 1852. No- 
thing approaching to this was ever heard 
of in the worst days of the old House of 
Commons; and the Legislature has been 
actively engaged since that time in de- 
vising various remedies for so great an 
evil—a sure proof that none of them 
have had any sensible effect. It is not 
difficult to see that the evil is irremedi- 
able under our present institutions ; for 
it arises from a permanent cause of irre- 
sistible force—viz., that supreme power 
is vested in aclass accessible to bribes. 
As long as this continues, bribes will be 
expected, given, and taken, The deci- 
sive proof of this is to be found in the , 
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fact, that though petitions against bor- 
ough returns have been so frequentwince 
the Reform Bill passed, there have been 
none against those for counties. The 
reason of this is, not that the forty-shil- 
ling freeholder is inaccessible to bribes 
—probably he would often as willingly 
take them as the freeman or ten-pounder 
in towns—but that that class have not 
the majority in counties, and they are 
not bribed, because it is no man’s inter- 
est to corrupt them. 

“ The Liberals'do not attempt to deny 
the existence of this great and crying 
evil in the new borough constituencies, 
but they affirm that it would be removed 
by enlarging the constituencies so as to 
make bribery impossible, and introduc- 
ing the ballot so as to render it useless. 
It may with confidence be predicted that 
the evil, so far from being diminished, 
would, as in the Roman republic, be de- 
cidedly and greatly increased by either 
or both of these changes. Experience 
has proved in America, that neither 
universal suffrage nor the ballot either 
prevent bribery, when it is for the in- 
terest of the candidate to give it, or con- 
ceal votes. It may lower the sum re- 
quired to sway the electors, but that is 
all. Bribery will not be lessened be- 
cause £5000 is divided among 10,000 
electors instead of 1000; it will only be 
spread over a wider surface, and extend 
farther its demoralising influence. The 
transference of seats in the Legislature 
to a more needy class will still less ob- 
viate the evil; it will only induce the 
giving of bribes to those who have re- 
course to it, in order to open the career 
of fortune or avert impending insolvency. 
Even if the constituencies were made so 
large that no fortune could corrupt them, 
the evil would not be removed, it would 
only assume another and @ still more 
dangerous form. The worst and most 
dangerous species of bribery is that 
which is practised by holding out pro- 
spects of legislative injustice and spolia- 
tion; and the nation will have little 
cause to congratulate itself if it escapes 
slipping sovereigns into electors’ pockets, 
but induces the putting the sponge to 
the national debt into their hands, and 
untaxed spirits into their mouths.” 


Again, as to the representation 
“f Labour :— 

“ Another great error committed in 
the construction of the new constitution 
was that, in the majority at least of the 
House of Commons, labour was wholly 
unrepresented. This cannot be disputed, 
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when it is recollected that in the urban 
constituencies the franchise is fixed at 
payment of a £10, in the rural of a £50 
rent, or a 40s. freehold in England, either 
of which is exclusive of the great body 
of labourers both in town and country, 
The retention of the freemen in a few 
great cities cannot be called a represen- 
tation of labour ; it is rather a represen- 
tation of venality and corruption. With- 
out doubt, a uniform representation, 
founded on a low suffrage, as household 
or £5 rent, is the worst of all foundations 
for government, because it is a class 
government of labourers—that is, of the 
most ignorant and irresponsible class in 
the community. But it is one thing to 
give the operators, whether in town or 
country, the entire command of the 
State ; itis another and a very different 
thing, to exclude them entirely from its 
government, and expose them, without 
the means of legal resistance, to the rule 
of an assembly almost entirely elected by 
persons having an adverse interest. To 
beat down the remuneration of labour, 
both in the fields and the workshops, is 
the obvious interest of the employers, 
either in town or country, and. the per- 
sons who deal in their produce, because 
it diminishes the cost of production or 
purchase ; and it is soon discovered that 
this is most effectually done, because in 
the way least likely to attract attention, 
by a contraction of the currency, and the 
application of the principles of free trade 
to every branch of commerce. The fre- 
quency and alarming character of the 
strikes which have prevailed in every 
part of the empire since these principles 
were carried into practice, and the steady 
emigration of above 250,000 agricultural 
labourers for the eight years ending in 
1854, even in times of great prosperity, 
from the British Islands, prove that the 
effects of this class legislation have been 
fully felt by the working classes, and 
that they have sought to escape from 
them, either by illegal combination 
against the laws, or by withdrawing en- 
tirely from, the sphere of their influ- 
ence.” 

And he sums up his views on ~ 
Parliamentary Reform in the fol- 
lowing sentences :— 


“‘That a real representation in gov- 
ernment is the essential need of civil- 
ised man, and can never be refused 
without imminent danger; that unl 
formity in the suffrage inevitably in- 
duces class government; that the ruinous 
nature of such government is in the 
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direct proportion of the number admit- 
ted into the class ; and that the only way 
to avoid these evils is CLASS REPRESEN- 
ration. The Roman system of giving 
every citizen a vote, but a vote only in 
his own century, and ruling the state by 
the votes of the centuries, not the citizens, 
was the nearest approach to perfection 
in popular government ever yet made by 
mal . . + 

“A uniform representation is but 
another name for class government ; and 
the governing class in a state so consti- 
tuted will always be found in that which 
is immediately above the lowest line of 
the suffrage.” 


These views, scouted or disre- 
garded when first promulgated by 
our author, are now gaining ground 
among the enlightened classes; and 
various schemes of reform, such as 
those advanced by Mr. Hare and 
others, have been put forward with 
a view to check the grand evil of 
the first Reform Bill. The false 
principle upon which that Bill pro- 
ceeded is now the great error which 
demands rectification; and it is 
doubly to be regretted, inasmuch as 
it constitutes the only obstacle to 
that just representation of Labour 
which every Conservative is not 
only willing but most desirous to 
create. In 1830 the representation 
of Labour, of the working-classes, 
might easily have been secured 
with perfect safety, if the represen- 
tation of classes and interests,. in- 
stead of mere numbers, had been 
adopted as the right principle. But 
now the difficulty of representing 
Labour has been immensely in- 
creased. Already the supreme 
power in the election of niembers 
of Parliament rests with the urban 
class who pay only from £10 to £20 
of house-rent. And if the system of 
representation adopted in 1830 is 
not departed from, and exchanged 
for a better—that is to say, if the 
working-classes are to be repre- 
sented by means of a simple lower- 
ing of the suffrage—the result will 
be that the governing class will 
consist of men who pay from £7 to 
£15 of house-rent, instead of from 
£10 to £20, as at present. With 
all our desire to see Labour repre- 
sented in Parliament, we confess 
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that this will be a heavy price to 
—— it. 

ext to Parliamentary Reform, 
the greatest legislative change which 
has taken place in this country is 
the adoption of the system of Free 
Trade. On this subject Alison 
writes with the same power of 
philosophic reflection which distin- 
guishes his views on Parliamentary 
Reform. We must refer to the 
History for the critical judgments 
which he expresses on the various 
free-trade measures in detail, but 
the following extract is a masterly 
statement of the causes which led 
to the overthrow of the long-estab- 
lished system of protection to native 
industry. Describing the condi- 
tion of affairs previous to 1830, he 
says: 

“The Corn Laws were only a branch, 
though doubtless a most important 
branch, of the general system of protec- 
tion established through the country, 
and for every branch of industry. The 
West Indies were equally guarded. The 
heavy duties on foreign sugar, and the 
rapid growth of those then magnificent 
settlements, proved that they shared to 
the very full in the general protective 
policy which prevailed. Canada was as 
effectually secured by the duties which 
were so heavy a burden, on Baltic tim- 
ber. The manufacturing interests shared 
to the very full in the benefits of the 
same system. There was not a branch 
of British industry which was not fenced 
in by heavy protective duties. The 
shipping interest was protected by the 
Navigation laws; and though the direct 
representation of labour was inconsider- 
able in the Legislature, yet experience 
had proved that its claims were not for- 
gotten, for a noble fund of above six 
millions a year was voluntarily imposed 
on themselves by the landed interest for 
the relief of the poor, and had been 
maintained inviolate during a desperate 
contest of twenty years’ duration, which 
had added six hundred millions to the 
national debt.” 

“The representative system may work 
very well in a country where the interests 
of the different classes of society are 
identical or nearly so, and no one has 
an interest to endeavour to enrich itself 
at the expense of its neighbours; but it 
necessarily is exposed to great hazard 
when these interests become separate, 
and each class looks to its own advan- 
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tage, without regard to the other ones, 
in the legislative measures which it ad- 
vocates, A community is like a private 
family; all is in general harmony in 
childhood and early youth, when none 
have a wish but that of their parents ; but 
wait till separate interests arise, till the 
daughters are to get marriage-portions, 
and the younger sons to be fitted out 
in the world at the expense of the elder, 
and the harmony is often found to cease. 
During the growth of the British empire, 
the interests of all classes were the same, 
for they were all engaged in or depend- 
ent on the creation of wealth, either 
agricultural or commercial. Thence the 
unanimity which so long prevailed in 
the country and the House of Commons, 
and the protracted continuance, with 
universal concurrence, of a protective 
policy by the Government. But this 
auspicious state of things was not des- 
tined for permanent endurance. .. . 
“The long enjoyment of peace in the 
British Islands, and the unexampled suc- 
cesses and triumphs of the war, had gra- 
dually raised up a class in Great Britain 
whose interests were not identical with 
those of production, but adverse to it. 
The riches made during that long con- 
test, when the merchants and manufac- 
turers of England enjoyed the practical 
monopoly of the commerce of the world, 
had been so immense that the holders of 
realised wealth had come to overbalance 
these engaged in its creation. The 
interests of the consumer began to be 
spoken of—a topic never broached in 
former days, when the powers of con- 
sumption were mainly dependent upon 
those of production. The cessation of 
the property-tax and the long duration 
of peace augmented immensely the num- 
ber and influence of those who, enjoying 
a fixed money income from the industry 
and accumulation of former days, found 
their fortunes and consideration in so- 
ciety augumented by every diminution 
that could be effected in the cost of the 
principal articles of consumption. Thence 
the introduction of the cheapening system, 
and of a ceaseless effort on the part of 
the persons enjoying a fixed income to 


beat down the remuneration of all those 
engaged in the work of production. The 
strife, as might have been anticipated 
when two such powerful interests were 
brought into collision, was violent and 
long-continued; and the contraction of 
the currency, which lowered prices 50 
per cent, was of course the object of 
strenuous support from the partisans of 
the system of reduced prices. At length 
the producers were overthrown, and 
thence the decay of domestic agriculture, 
the vast increase of foreign importation 
of food, and the prodigious emigration 
of agricultural labourers from the British 
Islands, in the middle of the ninéteenth 
century.” ; 


Howsoever great, in many re- 
spects, have been the benefits re- 
sulting from the adoption of the 
system of Free Trade in this coun- 
try (and they would have been 
much greater if the system had 
been more wisely carried ont), 
it is beyond dispute that the re- 
sults of the system have greatly in- 
creased the tide of emigration from 
this country, and done more than 
anything else to decrease the popu- 
lation of Ireland. And they have 
done so by effecting a social change 
which is not healthy in any country, 
and which is especially to be de- 
plored in the interests of the lower 
or under-middle classes of our 
people. Free-trade in corn, how- 
ever advantageous in the main, has 
done more than anything else to 
sever the people from the soil. It 
has rendered small farms impossi- 
ble. It has totally destroyed the 
class of small cultivators, which are 
so valuable an element in every 
population. Small holdings nowa- 
days won’t pay. Oottar-cultivation 
has received its deathblow; and 
large farms, or the combination of 
several farms under one tenant, 
are now the order of the day.* 





* Speaking of the operation of this system in Ireland, the ‘Times’ recently 
remarked :—“ We cannot regard with any pleasure or pride the conversion of 
Ireland into one vast pasturage, but we cannot be blind to the tendency which is 
now that way. Such a tendency cannot be stayed if we wished it ever so 
much ; but it is fatal toa system of small farms. J¢is not a landlord’s move- 
ment, for sheep-walks will never make the rents which in times past have been 
raised from the fierce competition of a half-starved peasantry ; but one of those 
great movements brought about by force of circumstances, and wholly beyond 
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Farming will not pay otherwise. 
Hence the gradual depopulation of 
our agricultural counties. Hence 
the emigration of rural labourers 
to foreign countries or into the 
towns. The present generation 
give no heed to these changes, but 
their social effects will not be long 
of showing themselves in a very 
serious form. In fact, the present 
widespread discontent in Ireland 
is a natural result of these changes. 
The Irish peasant clings with tena- 
city to the land; and now that it 
is impossible for him to do so, 
owing to small holdings having be- 
come unprofitable, he clamours for 
an entire chamge in the tenure of 
land. Since he can no longer 
afford to pay rent for his small 
holding, he demands to have the 
holding without paying rent at all. 
Lord Kimberley, in his recent 
‘startling speech in the House of 
Lords, told Parliament plainly that 
all their projected tenant-right bills 
would be fruitless to allay the dis- 
content, for what the Irish popu- 
lation wanted was not legislation, 
but the land. 

Among the other political topics 
discussed in the History are the 
Monetary laws, the Poor Laws, 
and the question of Strikes and 
Trades-Unions, all of which are of 
undiminished importance at the 
present day. Of the Monetary 
Laws, Alison has been from the 
first a most strenuous opponent ; 
and the disasters which they have 
occasioned are at length arousing 
the community to demand their re- 
peal. In regard to the Poor Laws, 
Strikes, and all matters relating to 
the labouring-classes, our author is 
eminently qualified to speak. For 
thirty years, as Sheriff of the most 
important county in Scotland, he 
has had ample opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with the feelings 
and wants of the working-classes ; 
and the success of his administra- 
tion in that onerous and most im- 
portant office, shows how fully he 
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combines the qualities of a practi- 
cal administrator with those of an 
original thinker. The prudence 
and judgment, as well as the rarer 
faculty of prompt and energetic 
action in emergencies, which have 
marked his career as Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire, will long be remem- 
bered in the annals of that county, 
and ought not to be overlooked in any 
estimate of his character and abilities, 

The reputation of Alison is a 
growing reputation. It steadily 
makes way; already, in the signs of 
the times, in the change which is 
taking place in the opinions of the 
enlightened classes, he may discern 
the approving verdict of posterity. 
Such an approval is sweet to all 
men, and most of all to the rare 
few who, like Alison, have so long 
upheld their opinions in the midst 
of an age which disbelieves and 
bitterly assails them. Any man of 
original mind who writes a history 
of contemporaneous events, espe- 
cially if it embraces tle political 
history of his own country, howso- 
ever able and gifted he may be, is 
sure to be exposed to most vir- 
ulent criticism. And no author 
has gone through so severe an or- 
deal of this kind as Alison. The 
explanation of this is obvious. If 
he be right in his opinions, then a 
large portion of our recent legisla- 
tion has been wrong. He has been 
assailed by the Liberal press as “a 
Tory of the deepest dye.” He is 
unquestionably a Tory of the best 
type; and Toryism need desire 
nothing better than to be. judged 
of by the sentiments and opinions 
expressed in his great History. The 
rising generation will judge more 
correctly of our recent political his- 
tory than can be expected of that 
which has taken part in the eager, 
exciting, and frequently turbulent, 
conflict of parties during the last 
thirty or forty years. And we feel 
confident that this rising generation 
will not only recognise the great 
genius and intellectual power of 





the control of governments, of classes, or any bodies of men. 


We cannot even 


regulate it; we must only watch it, accommodate ourselves to it, and mitigate, 
in some small degree, its incidental ill consequences.”—‘ Times,’ 3d November, 


1863. 
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Alison, which are hardly questioned 
even by his bitterest critics, but 
will ratify with their approval the 
political doctrines which he teaches 
as the soundest and best for the in- 
terests of this country, and for the 


general well-being of all classes of 
the community. He does not write 
in the interests of any class, or to 
humour the public of the present 
day, and he will reap the reward of 
an enduring fame. 





LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JEWISH CHURCH. 


We are inclined to suspect that 
the Dean of Westminster, amiable 
and clever as he is, cannot be alto- 
gether at peace with himself. There 
are, or there seem to be, upon him 
two strong influences pulling in op- 
posite directions, and producing a 
consciousness of unrest which, if it 
exist at all, must be the more dis- 
tressing that he is bound by obvi- 
ous obligations to conceal it. No 
man can be otherwise than uncom- 
fortable who finds himself at once 
unable to believe what he wishes 
and is in some sort bound to be- 
lieve, and unable absolutely to re- 
ject it. Probably Dr. Stanley would 
resent as a bitter wrong the charge 
that heis one of those who discredit 
the fact of a direct revelation from 
God to man, and hold in contempt 
the dogmas which depend upon it. 
Probably no measure of praise 
would be more promptly and scorn- 
fully repelled than that, after all, 
and in spite of many appearances 
to the contrary, he is a sound or- 
thodox divine of the good old 
school of Horsley, Barrow, Cud- 
worth, Hooker, and Jeremy Taylor. 
To-be ranged with one of these two 
orders of thinkers: would, we ima- 
gine, be as little to his taste as to 
be ranged with the other. Yet what 
he really is, what he really believes, 
what he wishes other people to be- 
lieve that he either believes or dis- 
believes—these are questions with 
which we confess ourselves incap- 
able of dealing, and to which we 
very much doubt whether he is 
himself in a condition categorically 
to reply. This alone is certain, 
that in all his published works we 
have been unable to discover a 


single sentence from which it would 
be candid to infer either that he 
accepts the Bible as the Word of 
God, admitting the reality of 
miracles, and looking forward, 
through the merits of the atone- 
ment, to the resurrection from the 
dead—or that he deliberately dis- 
credits these things. As to minor 
matters, such as the sanctity of the 
priestly office, the divine institu- 
tion of a church, the trustworthi- 
ness of his own Church’s ritual and 
Confession of Faith—upon all these 
heads he is as free of opinion and 
of speech as if he had never signed 
the Thirty-nine Articles, nor sworn 
“with all faithfal diligence to ban- 
ish and drive away all erroneous 
and strange doctrines contrary to 
God’s Word.” Now, all this is 
either as true as it seems to us to 
be, or it is untrue. If it be untrue, 
then we humbly beg Dean Stan- 
ley’s pardon, entreating him, at the 
same time, when he writes again, 
to make his meaning a little more 
level to ordinary capacities than he 
has heretofore done. If it be true, 
then we can only say that we are as 
sorry for Dr. Stanley as we should be 
for any other high-minded man who, 
stopping short between two opin- 
ions, places himself before the world 
in a somewhat equivocal and there- 
fore a very painful position. 

We should scarcely look in any 
of Dean Stanley’s earlier works for 
either the confirmation or refuta- 
tion of this theory. Neither a bio- 
graphy of Dr. Arnold, nor a volume 
of Travels in the Holy Land, nor 
even asketch, professedly and purely 
historical, of the doings of the early 
Eastern Church, would necessarily 
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constrain their author to discuss at 
any length questions of abstract 
doctrine; nor are such questions 
discussed. But’ in a series of lec- 
tures on the Jewish Church, deli- 
vered from a professorial chair in 
Oxford to young men preparing for 
holy orders, it was simply impos- 
sible for any one to turn entirely 
aside from a consideration of the 
views entertained by his own 
Church on almost every important 
point both of Jewish and Christian 
theology. Who could undertake to 
follow the fortunes of the chosen 
people, tracing them up to their 
source in Abraham, and down to the 
overthrow of their Church and na- 
tion, without finding himself face 
to face with the difficulties, if so 
they are to be accounted, of the in- 
tercourse between God and man 
long ago, by vision, by prophecy, 
by the superintendence of an imme- 
diate Providence, by a law profess- 
ing to come direct from God, by the 
shadowing out of a great purpose 
which, year by year and day by day, 
becomes more plain as the falness 
of time drawsonwards? And what 
honest priest of the Church of Eng- 
land could avoid, on every fitting 
occasion, to give to his pupils such 
explanations of these difficulties as, 
under the Church’s guidance, he 
had elaborated for himself? It is 
here, then, if anywhere, that we 
may expect to find a tolerably ac- 
curate elucidation of Dean Stan- 
ley’s sentiments. Are they such as 
to convict us of slander, wilful or 
otherwise, in speaking as a sense of 
duty has constrained us to speak of 
one of the most lovable of living 
men, of one of the most charming 
of modern writers? We think not, 
and we regret it. Our readers 
shall, bowever, judge for them- 
selves, 

The Lectures have been carefully 
revised and rewritten. They are 
now offered to the community at 
large in three goodly volumes, of 
which two only have as yet come 
into our hands. We open, and find 
that, at the very threshold of the 
whole—in the first chapter or lec- 
ture, call it what you will—one of 
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those bold assertions is hazarded 
which give an entirely novel char- 
acter to what has heretofore been 
accepted as a fundamental truth in 
the religious history of the world. 
The call of Abram, as we need 
scarcely stop to explain, has been 
regarded by the Church in all ages 
as the first of a long train of inci- 
dents divinely directed towards the 
attainment of a great end. It was 
at once a protest against the farther 
spread of idolatry, which, though 
widely diffused, had not yet become 
universal, and an arrangement 
wisely and benevolently effected, 
with a view to retain, in compar- 
ative purity of faith, that stock 
through which the Redeemer was 
to come into the world. The 
Christian Ohurch, while thus be- 
lieving, believes also that the prim- 
itive religion of man was a pure 
monotheism; that, communicated 
directly by the Author of their being 
to the fathers of the human race, 
this faith continued to be held in 


‘its simplicity through some gene- 


rations; that even after, by the 
operation of causes not hard to be 
understood, it had become more or 
less overlaid by emblematic forms 
of worship, monotheism still lay at 
the back of the superstitions which 
obscured it; the very guardians 
of the false religion adhering in 
their hearts to the true, though in 
process of time they learned to 
consider this latter too sublime to 
be offered in its simplicity to the 
vulgar. In support of this view of 
the case, Christian writers have 
been accustomed to refer not only 
to the Bible, but to the works of 
those profane authors who describe 
with accuracy the condition of the 
public mind, when in every civil- 
ised nation there existed both an 
exoteric and an esoteric religion. 
They hold, likewise, that the pro- 
cess by which the popular religion 
became deteriorated is as obviously 
and distinctly traceable as any in- 
cident in the career of the individ- 
ual man. So long as the first pair or 
pairs survived, and they and their im- 
mediate descendants dwelt together, 
the simple faith and worship which 
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had been from the beginning remain- 
ed untarnished. And even when 
offshoots went forth in search of 
wider settlements, the same pure 
faith, the same simple worship 
went with them. But matters 
could not so remain for ever, or 
even for any length of time. The 
demands made upon the physical 
energies of the colonists proved 
more urgent and continuous than 
upon the parent tribe. Forests 
grew dense in the course of years, 
and wild beasts multiplied. Every 
day and every hour in each day was 
occupied in the war with both; 
and time and opportunity to con- 
template in a religious spirit the 
Author of their being failed them. 
Besides, it is the necessary effect of 
a life of constant physical exertion, 
that the expansiveness of the men- 
tal faculties becomes curtailed. The 
spiritual religion of their fathers 
became, by degrees, too sublime for 
the crowd; and chiefs and priests, 
for purposes not in themselves 
noxious, found it necessary to over- 
Jay it with error. To fix the atten- 
tion of the -rude hunter, emblems 
or representations of the unseen 
Divinity must be presented to his 
senses. The sun and the moon 
give him light for the chase and 
ripen his corn; the sun and the 
moon are worshipped first as em- 
blems of the Deity, and by-and-by 
as deities themselves. Fire resem- 
bles the sun in many important 
respects—it communicates warmth 
and dispenses light. Fire soon be- 
comes an emblem of the unclouded 
sun, and as such is worshipped. 
Probably the next step would be 
to pass from venerating the mem- 
ory of deceased benefactors to the 
worship of those benefactors in 
the arts which they had practised. 
That the productive principle in 
nature came in due time to be sym- 
bolised is certain; but this process 
seems scarcely to have begun among 
the dwellers in the forest and the 
prairie. It was the work of an age 
intellectually more refined, morally 
. more debased than that of either, 
and it led, by a process very ob- 
vious, to immorality of the gross- 


est kind. Yet all this and much 
more—the worship of Baal and Ash- 
taroth, of Apis, of Dagon, of Vishnu, 
the apotheosis of Zeus, of Athene, 
of Astarte, of Neptune, of Pluto, 
the legends of Acheron, of Styx, of 
the Elysian Fields, of Oerberus— 
all these made up, even when they 
were most rampant, only the pop- 
ular or exoteric religions of the 
heathen world. There was at the 
bottom of the whole a faith at once 
more simple and more pure, which, 
because of its simplicity, priest and 


monarch combined to keep back;. 


which the philosopher, indeed, was 
permitted to study, partly as it was 
written, partly as tradition had 
preserved it, but which even he 
abstained from flinging down for 
the consideration of the unlettered, 
because he persuaded himself that 
its influence would be insufficient 
to restrain them in obedience to 
the laws. What was this religion? 
The reflex of the old revelation, 
corrupted indeed, in some of its 
details, yet so far true to the origi- 
nal, that while it spoke of souls as 
passing from body to body, it still 
dealt with them as partaking of 
the divine nature, though it could 
point to no higher recompense of 
virtue bravely maintained and vice 
resisted here, than the certain loss 
of conscious existence by absorption 
into the divine essence hereafter. 

In direct opposition to this view 
of the case, Dean Stanley holds that 
“primeval idolatries” made up 
“the natural religion of the ancient 
world.” Negatively, if not posi- 
tively, he puts aside as inadmissible 
all idea of a primitive revelation. 
“We must transport ourselves 
back,” he says, when considering 
the rise of the Jewish Church in the 
person of Abraham, “to that prim- 
eval time, of which so lively a picture 
has lately been furnished from the 
results of philological research; of 
which, in the European world, we 
see perhaps the last traces in Homer ; 
but of which still later memorials 
are preserved in the New World, in 
the Peruvian worship, even down to 
the sixteenth century, where it was 
seen and elaborately described by 
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the first Spanish discoverers.” How 
the remote ancestors of the human 
race were ever impelled at all to 
intermit the toil necessary for their 
subsistence, in order to excogitate 
a religious system for themselves, 
he does not indeed condescend to 
inform us; but he is satisfied that 
“the objects of nature, especially 
the heavenly bodies, were then in- 
vested with a glory and a freshness 
which has long since passed away 
from the earth. They seemed to be 
instinct with a divinity which exer- 
cised an almost irresistible fasci- 
nation over their first beholders.” 
We do not find this to be the case 
now, either in tribes so degraded as 
those which are becoming extinct in 
Australia, or among the African 
nations, whom Dr. Livingstone has 
recently visited. No trace of this 
“primitive religion” could be found 
among the red warriors of North 
America, who, when first troubled 
in their hunting-grounds by the pil- 
grim fathers, paid adoration only 
to the Great Spirit. But this is 
net all. ‘There was also another 
form of idolatry, though less uni- 
versal in its influence. ‘There were 
giants in the earth in those days’— 
giants, if not actually, yet by their 
colossal strength and awful majesty ; 
the Pharaohs and Nimrods whose 
forms we can still trace on the orna- 
ments of Egypt and Assyria in their 
gigantic proportions—the mighty 
hunters, the royal priests, the deified 
men.” Begging Dr. Stanley’s par- 
don, we can discover no evidence, 
in these Egyptian and Assyrian 
marvels, of anything so preposter- 
ous as the deification of “ mighty 
hunters or royal priests.” We dis- 
cover only that their power was ab- 
solute and cruelly exercised. But 
of the attributes of Deity about 
them we find no trace, further than 
that they desired it to be believed 
that of the gods they were the 
special care. On the contrary, 
when Abram visited Egypt, he 


‘found a monarch there who recog- 


nised the supreme power of the 
Being whom the patriarch wor- 
shipped; and Joseph, at a later 
period, delivered to a descendant 


or successor of that prince a mes- 
sage from Jehovah, which was re- 
ceived with all humility. But this 
is, nothing. The Dean of West- 
minster entertains his own opinions, 
which he declines to relinquish, or 
even to compare with the state- 
ments of authentic history. It was 
“from the control of those powers 
before which all meaner men bowed 
down, from the long ancestral pre- 
possessions of country, kindred, and 
father’s house, that the first wor- 
shippers of One who was above all 
alike had painfully to disentangle 
themselves.” After this, why should 
not our learned author throw in his 
lot bravely with Mr. Buckle, or even 
with Dr. Darwin? Men without 
religion are but apes in the first 
stage of development. The second 
brings them to the worship of the 
heavenly bodies and of living ty- 
rants. It is the third which carries 
them a great way in advance, and 
leads, we are at a loss to conceive 
how, to the adoption of .monothe- 
ism, and the pure worship. which 
attends it. 

Having settled this point to his 
own satisfaction, the Dean goes on 
to deal, first, with Abraham’s faith, 
and next with the great Being on 
which it exclusively rested. We 
have not much to object to in his 
definition of Abraham’s faith. It 
was like the faith of all true be- 
lievers; not a mere consent of the 
mind to an abstract proposition, 
but the ruling principle of a life, 
exercising its influence at all times, 
and under every combination of 
circumstances. Neither is it neces- 
sary to enter into controversy with 
the Dean respecting the purport of 
the term Elohim, as applied in the 
patriarchal age to the one supreme 
Author of all, the “ Eloah,” “The 
Strong One”—God. On the con- 
trary, we accept his explanation of 
the extraordinary conjunction of a 
plural noun with a singular verb; 
but we accept it as pointing to an 
issue diametrically the reverse of 
that to which the Dean desires 
to confine it. Instead of proving 
“that monotheism rose on the 
ruins of a polytheistic faith,” it 
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demonstrates as clearly as language 
can demonstrate anything, that the 
Elohim of the early polytheists 
were regarded by the wise among 
themselves as so many emblems or 
different names of the one Eloah; 
and that not till an age far later 
than that of Abraham, when among 
his descendants Elohim had given 
place to Jah} was the idea seriously 
entertained that Gods existed inde- 
pendent one of another, and might 
be hostile one to another. 

In the three succeeding lectures, 
which describe the wanderings of 
the patriarchs, and take us up at 
last, with Jacob and his sons, into 
Egypt, the narrative of events is 
both clear and picturesque. It is 
a tale well and graphically told, 
with, however, a strong bias antag- 
onistic to the teaching of the uni- 
versal Church, wherever the oppor- 
tunity of undervaluing that teaching 
seems to present itself. We do 
not say that it is always correct 
even in its details. For example, 
Abram, the chief of a clan, is 
represented as the first leader of 
those nomadic races of Asia into 
Egypt, who, under the name of 
shepherd kings, exercised so great 
an influence over its destinies in 
its primitive history—who, under 
the Arab conquerors, have now for 
thirteen centuries occupied it as 
their own. Such is the Dean’s 
solution of a very curious problem. 
But may we not consider it as 
much more probable, looking to 
the degree of intimacy which sprang 
up between the patriarch and the 
Egyptian monarch, that the latter 
was one of that very race of shep- 
herd-kings which a century or two 
later suffered expulsion, and which 
had certainly ceased to reign when 


Joseph ruled the land, for then. 


“a shepherd had become an abomi- 
nation to the Egyptians”? Besides, 
the nature of the gifts heaped upon 
Abram seems to show that “sheep 
and oxen,” strangely omitted by 
Dr. Stanley from his list of presents, 
were held in at least as much esteem 
by the reigning prince as “male 
and female slaves, mules, asses, 
and camels.” And is not the 


Dean’s theory of polytheism as the 
primitive religion of the world, 
directly contradicted by what he 
himself says, adopting as his own 


the statement of Nicolaus: “He . 


(Abraham) dwells, according to the 
account of a Pagan historian, many 
years in the sacred city of Ur, and 
there teaches the Egyptians astron- 
omy and arithmetic. He recon- 
ciles the theological disputes of the 
priests.” So also comes out, in the 
teeth of a statement of only a few 
pages back, the announcement that 
in the person of Melchizedek was 


found “the earliest instance of that . 


ancient, sacred, though long-cor- 
rupted and long-abused name, not 
yet disentangled from the regal 
office, but still of sufficient distinct- 
ness to make itself felt—‘priest of 
the Most High God.’” Could that 
be ancient, which, according to a 
previous assertion, began only with 
Abrabam, “the first protester 
against polytheism”? and have we 
not the assertor contradicting him- 
self when he speaks of Mel 
chizedek’s worship “as the last 
relic of a local, exhausted, though 
yet venerable religion, which was, 
in those patriarchal times, the 
expression of a wide all-embracing 
worship, which comprehended 
within its range the ancient chiefs 
of Canaan and the founders of the 
chosen race ” ? 

That Dr. Stanley, entertaining 
his peculiar views, should speak of 
the sacrifice of Isaac as a mere imi- 
tation on Abraham’s part of the 
horrid practices prevalent among 
the Oanaanitish tribes, does not sur- 
prise us. We are, however, a good 
deal surprised that he should not 
see the contradiction in which the 
theory involves him; for if the 
proniptings to sacrifice the lad did 
not come from the highest of all 
sources, it is very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to conceive how, or by what 
means short of miraculous Abra- 
ham was restrained from carrying 


the dark purpose into effect. Why. 


run into one absurdity only that he 
may make his way out of it by an- 
other? Has the Dean, forgotten 
by whom the reference was made 
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to this’very act long ages after- 
wards—“ Your father Abraham 
desired to see my day; and he saw 
it and was glad” ? And will it not 
content a dignitary of the Church 
of England to receive the interpre- 
tation of that scene which his own 
Ohurch has sanctioned, that in the 
agony of the resolve, and in the 
preparation for the sacrifice, the 
patriarch was taught, not only what 
purpose his great descendant was 
to serve when He came, but how 
immense the price that should be 
paid for the redemption of the 
world ? 

The career of Jacob is, on the 
whole, well described. ‘We object, 
indeed, to the insinuation, that the 
journey of “the supplanter into 
Mesopotamia was in any sense a 
retrograde movement in the history 
of the Church.” It was, on the 
contrary, a step directed by the 
same overruling Providence which 
took care that, from age to age, the 
blood of Abraham should be kept 
pure, in the chosen line, from con- 
tamination by admixture with that 
of the tribes of Canaan. And in 
spite of the incident of the “idols,” 
or “images,”* stolen by Rachel 
when Jacob fled ‘“‘from the face 
of Laban,” it goes far to prove 
that not even now had the worship 
of the one great Author of all be- 
come utterly obscured in Charran. 
For these “images” were palpa- 
bly not objects of worship in them- 
selves—they were mere emblems 
or tokens, such as continued to 
hold their place in Israel till after 
the times of the Judges, and served 
among the chosen people pretty 
much the same purpose which pic- 
tures and images of the saints 
serve among Roman Catholics at 
the present day. In other respects 
there is little which the most sen- 
sitive may not readily assent to 
while following, in Dr. Stanley’s 
company, the career of Jacob. 
On the scene at Peniel he puts 
undoubtedly the only interpreta- 
tion which it will bear. It was a 
mental struggle, involving a strain 
80 severe, not on the moral only, 
but also on the physical being of 


the terrified man, that the muscles 
of his body bore the mark of it 
ever after. Such results of wild 
emotion are of not unfrequent oc- 
currence in persons of enthusiastic 
natures,. as is exemplified by the 
proceedings of the: dancing dervish- 
es of our own times. And Charles 
Wesley, in his well-known hymn 
beginning— ~ 
“ With thee all night I mean to stay, 
And wrestle till the dawn of day,” 


shows that, to fervid imaginations, 
there is in prayer actual wrestling, 
straining, struggling, contending, 
even among Christians. 

There seems, therefore, to be no 
reason for entering into contro- 
versy with Dr. Stanley on this 
point. But before we pass on to 
another stage in his narrative, it is 
necessary that we should notice, 
and cali the attention of our read- 
ers to, certain statements made 
here respecting “the name and 
scene of the Book of Job;” for a 
more remarkable contradiction to 
what the same author elaborately 
affirms by-and-by, will scarcely be 
found in these volumes; and that 
is saying a good deal. At page 69 
of vol. i., Job is manifestly treated 
as a real person—one of the Horites, 
whom the conquering Edomites 
drove from their seats. “The de- 
scription of the wonders of Egypt 
—the war-horse, the hippopotamus, 
and the crocodile, well suits the 
dwellers in Idum@an Arabia.” It 
will be seen by-and-by that, how- 
ever happy this illustration, it 
exercises no lasting influence over 
the mind of the writer. We will let 
that pass, however, for the present. 

In Lecture IV., entitled *‘ Israel 
in Egypt,” little is said which need 
fairly offend the religious mind, 
but a good deal to which, on the 
ground of historical accuracy, ob- 
jections may be raised. For ex- 
ample, itis not the fact that any 
of the Pharaohs, so far as we know, 
claimed, as Dr. Stanley says that 
they did, divine honours, The 
position which they assumed to- 
wards their subjects was, in most 
respects, akin to that which the 
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Chinese of our own day concede to 
their Emperor, having a little of 
the attitude of the Pope of Rome 
mixed up with it. And the great 
men among them, such as Ram- 
eses II., trampled down all law 
and justice if these stood in the 
way of their designs. But the 
Pharaoh who received Joseph and 
set him over the land, was certain- 
ly not the unmitigated tyrant 
whom the Dean of Westminster 
describes. Before he could elevate 
the Hebrew to a place next to him- 
self in authority, we learn from the 
Book of Genesis that he called his 
council together, and obtained their 
approval of the design. ‘ And the 
thing was good in the eyes of Pha- 
raoh and in the eyes of all his ser- 
vants. And Pharaoh said unto his 
servants, Can we find such a man 
as this is, aman in whom the Spirit 
of God is?” Now, who were these 
servants? And why, if the king 
governed by his own arbitrary will, 
and, still more, assumed divine hon- 
ours, and had them conceded to 
him by his people—why, in this 
latter case, should the king con- 
sult anybody, and speak of the 
man whom he proposed to elevate 
as one “in whom the Spirit of God 
is”? Will it not be wiser, then, to 
take Herodotus father than the 
Dean of Westminster for our guide, 
and believe, with the father of his- 
tory, that even in ancient Egypt 
there was a a which habitually 
restrained that of the monarch; 
though from time to time a prince 
of stronger will and larger grasp of 
mind than the rest overrode and 
kept it in subjection? The priestly 
caste was surely that power. For 
though Pharaoh might be “child 
of the sun,” just as the Emperor 
of China is “ brother of the moon,” 
the Potipharaohs were “the ser- 
vants of the sun,”—proper advisers 
to him who claimed to be descend- 
ed from the God to whom they 
were appointed to minister. 

Again, Dean Stanley, in adopt- 
ing the notion that the Israelites 
copied largely from the Egyptians 
in their religious usages, falls into a 


mistake against which we had sup- 
posed that all modern inquirers 
were sufficiently guarded. The 
white linen dresses of the priests, 
the Urim and Thummim, the ark 
of the covenant, and the construc- 
tion first of the tabernacle and 
latterly of the temple, were not 
Egyptian but Assyrian institutions, 
That the Israelites, degraded by 
long years of bondage, had fallen, 
previously to their deliverance, into 
Egyptian idolatry, no scholar dis- 
putes. But for this very reason, and 
in order to wean them from their 
vices, the great lawgiver took care 
to go back, in his formation of an 
ecclesiastical polity, to the source 
whence his countrymen sprang, 
and to give them priestly robes, 
priestly decorations, a place of 
sacrifice, and an emblem of Je 
hovah, such as had been familiar 
to their remote ancestors, while 
as yet their creed was either pure 
theism, or theism just beginning to 
be corrupted. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to conceive that he who 
found it so hard a matter to re- 
strain them from returning to the 
flesh-pots; and melons, and cucum- 
bers, and onions, should have forg- 
ed, so to speak, by the religious cere- 
monial which he established, a chain 
wherewith to bind their memories 
and affections to the land from which 
he had just led them forth. To 
do him justice, Dean Stanley ap- 
pears to be not entirely inattentive 
to this consideration. He admits 
that in these respects, “the con- 
trast was always greater than the 
resemblance,” and that, “when we 
survey the vast array of ancient 
ideas represented to us in the 
Egyptian temples and sepulchres, 
the thought forced upon us is 
rather of the fewness than of the 
frequency of illustrations which 
they furnish to Jewish history.” 
Why, then, did he dwell at such 
length upon the resemblances? Is 
he loath to admit what he still 


finds himself unable absolutely to © 


deny ? 
The story of the exodus is told 
with almost too great an abundance 
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of poetical illustration. We rise 
from the perusal of it as from the 
perusal of a beautiful romance; 
without, however, let us take care to 
add, meeting with a single expres- 
sion which ought to offend the most 
old-fashioned of believers. The 
bush is said to have burned with- 
out consuming itself; the plagues 
are enumerated without a word to 
indicate disbelief in their reality; 
the passover, the flight, the num- 
bers of persons escaping, are all 
taken as the received version of the 
Book of Exodus gives them; and 
while the exact spot at which the 
people passed is left as others have 
left it, in doubt, the passage of the 
Israelites over the Red Sea is fairly 
stated. We cannot say so much of 
the Lecture entitled ‘‘The Wilder- 
ness.” It is short, meagre, unsatis- 
factory; evidently showing that the 
subject gave little pleasure to him 
who had to deal with it, though it 
could not, with any show of pro- 
priety, be ignored. The case is 
different in Lecture VII., “Sinai 
and the Law.” There the restraints 
which had heretofore hampered the 
lecturer begin to yield. Moses 
is stated to have been called to 
his “ prophetic mission in the vision 
of the bush.” The mission itself 
dates from the first delivery of 
the law at Sinai, of the circum- 
stances attending which Dean 
Stanley cannot altogether refuse to 
speak. He says of them, however, 
as little as he can, and proceeds at 
once to draw from them and from 
the law itself, his own inferences. 
He first admits that now, at least, 
the government of the tribes might 
be called a “theocracy,” and then 
guards himself against being under- 
stood to imply that “the theocracy 
was a government of priests as op- 
posed to kings.” Was this neces- 
sary? Has any writer of éminence 
ever contended, or professed to 
believe, that the theocracy was a 
government of Priests? Surely 
not. Yet we shall see by-and-by 
that Dr. Stanley, by some curi- 
ous process of reasoning, suffers 
the two ideas to blend together 
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in his own mind, and protests 
against them. Meanwhile he car- 
ries his hostility to the character 
and office of the priesthood farther 
than in this early stage of his dis- 
cussion appears to be at all neces- 
sary. He cannot deny that a he- 
reditary priesthood was established 
“after the manner of Egypt” in 
the tribe of Levi, in the family of 
Aaron. “But it was a subsequent 
appendage to the fundamental pre- 
cepts,—to the first declaration of re- 
ligion; in its hereditary functions, 
in its sacred dress, in its minute 
regulations, rather a part of the 
mechanism of the religion than its 
animating spirit.” Who doubts 
this, or for a moment conceives 
that “the Levitical caste ever cor- 
responded to what we call the 
‘clergy’”? The Levitical caste, 
with all the rites and ordinances 
which it was given them ‘to admin- 
ister, were, as the Apostle states, 
“the schoolmaster to bring men 
to Ohrist.” Their priesthood came 
to an end when the purpose for 
which it had been instituted was 
effected. But was it not succeed- 
ed by that “priesthood after the 
order of Melchisedec,” which the 
great Founder of Christianity or- 
dained when, from the body of His 
disciples, He separated first the 
twelve, and by-and-by the seventy, 
and gave to the former the same 
authority to bind and loose, to 
convert and ordain, which He had 
himself exercised while visible in 
the flesh? This, however, by the 
by. We shall find occasion, before 
we take our leave of the Dean of 
Westminister, to show more in de- 
tail both the spirit which actuates 
him in this and similar criticisms, 
and the end to which his criticisms 
point. For the present we content 
ourselves with saying that, through 
all the beauty of style and richness 
of illustration which lend their, 
charm. to everything which Dr. 
Stanley writes, there shines out in 
this particular lecture a marvellous 
tendency to misinterpret, if not to 
misrepresent, going, in some in- 
stances, so far as to confound the 
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relics of an old heathen supersti- 
tion with Mohammedanism itself— 
the bitterest enemy to sacrificial 
rites. Not content to affirm of the 
sacrifices in the wilderness that 
“none of them are identical with 
those of Egypt and. of Judea,” he 
goes on to say, “It is remarkable 
that the institution (taken in its 
most general aspect), after having 
perished everywhere else among 
the worshippers of one God, still 
lingers among that portion of the 
Semitic nations which more than 
any other represent the condition 
of Israel at Sinai. Extinct almost 
entirely in the Jewish race, it is 
still an important part of the wor- 
ship of the Bedouin Arabs.” 

If Dr. Stanley had read Mr. 
Palgrave’s ‘travels in Central Ara- 
bia’ before he fell into this grand 
mistake, it is probable he would 
have changed his argument with- 
out at all changing his belief. Sac- 
rifices after the manner of the of- 
ferings in Israel are not common 
among Bedouins. They certainly 
do not interweave themselves, and 
never have interwoven themselves, 
with the Mohammedanism of these 
tribes. “In religion,” says Mr. Pal- 
grave, “the Djowf afforded all the 
anomalies customary in Arabia on 
that head. Like the most of their 
brethren, they had long since aban- 
doned the very name of Moham- 
medanism for a local fetishism and 
a semi-Sabewan worship—for prayers 
to the sun and sacrifices to the 
dead.” Now, sacrifices to the 
dead, even to the cutting off of the 
hair, were expressly forbidden to the 
Israelites; and the worship of 
the sun proved to them the fruit- 
ful source of national and indi- 
vidual suffering. Dr. Stanley must 
have forgotten all this when he com- 
mitted himself to the statement just 
adverted to. 

On the whole, then, we should 
describe the lecture on Sinai and the 
Law rather as an incomplete than 
an inaccurate statement of facts. 
The lecturer sees and points out 
clearly enough where the division 
lies between what was of perpet- 
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ual and what of temporary obli- 
gation in the law; but he fails, 
whether designedly or by accident, 
to show the purpose which even 
the temporary injunctions of the law 
were designed toserve. It would al- 
most appear as if his object had been 
to bring the Israelites as much as 
possible, through the law itself, into 
unison with other Semitic races, 
Now, if such laws as those which 
forbade the ,wearing of garments 
made of mixed woollen and linen; if 
the prohibition to sow their fields 
with various kinds of grain, to eat 
blood, to plough with an ox and 
an ass yoked together, and many 
other ordinances having a_ like 
tendency, were not designed to 
place between the chosen people 
and the nations round about an 
impassable barrier of antagonis- 
tic customs, what purpose could 
they be intended to serve? All 
this Dr. Stanley either forgets or 
ignores; and seems to us in doing 
so to go as far as a dignitary of 
the Ohurch could well do to get 
rid of the supernatural in the con- 
duct of Israel’s march, and of any 
special Providence working for a 
special end in the consolidation of 
Israel’s constitution and govern- 
ment. 

With Lecture VIII, entitled 
“Kadesh and Pisgah,” we have less 
fault to find. It is short, meagre 
in its details, and not always very 
accurate. The Dean is mistaken 
in his assertion that the affair of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abjram “left 
hardly any permanent trace on the 
history of the people.” There was, 
perhaps, no incident in their career, — 
from the first stage out of Egypt 
up to the passage of the Jordan, 
which left so permanent an impres- 
sion on their history. It established, 
once and for ever, the exact place 
of the Levitical priesthood in the 
institutions of the country. It 
proved to demonstration that only 
men of the family of Aaron and of 
the tribe of Levi would be accepted 
by Jehovah as worthy under the 
old dispensation to mediate be- 
tween Him and His people. On the 
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whole, however, the Dean deals 
fairly with most of the subjects 
discussed, especially with the cir- 
cumstances attending the death of 
Moses, and the mystery attached to 
his sepulture. He is less fortunate 
in the handling of Balaam’s charac- 
ter. If Balaam really was, as Dr. 
Stanley assumes him to have been, 
a “Gentile prophet” “in whose 
career is seen that recognition of 
divine inspiration outside’ the 
chosen people, which the nar- 
rowness of modern times has been 
so eager to deny,” what becomes 
of his theory that idolatry was 
the primeval religion of mankind, 
against which Abraham, protest- 
ing, was glad to escape “from 
kindred and country and father’s 
house”? If Balaam was what he is 
believed to be by Origen, Chrysos- 
tom, Basil, and Augustine, among 
the ancients, and by Bryant among 
the moderns—a mere pretender to 
sorcery—a worshipper of Baal— 
how shall we receive the glowing 
sentences which place him side by 
side with “the Gentile Job” among 
the “ characters other than those be- 
longing to the chosen people which 
are fraught with an instruction that 
transcends the limits of the Jewish 
Church, and not only in place but 
in time far outruns the teaching 
of any peculiar age or nation?” For 
ourselves we pronounce no judg- 
ment on a question about which 
there is much to be said on both 


- sides. But the Dean in dealing 


with it has surely placed himself 
between the horns of a dilemma, 
from which we leave him to escape 
as best he can. 

Of the four lectures which de- 
scribe the conquest of the promised 
land, we can honestly speak in 
terms of unqualified approval. The 
tale is told graphically, judiciously, 
and, as far as at this distance of 
time from the events recorded 
it is possible to form ‘an opinion, 
with a strict attention to truth 
in all its details. The Dean has no 
doubt some delicate points to handle, 
such as the miraculous passage of 
the Jordan, the capture of Jericho, 


the shower of stones which fell 
upon the fugitives from the battle 
of Beth-horon, and the prayer of 
Joshua; but it is an act of common 
justice to say that he deals with 
them modestly and judiciously. 
What matters it to the truth of 
sacred history whether we believe 
that an earthquake shook down the 
walls of Jericho, or that they fell 
without the intervention of any 
natural or secondary cause? - The 
catastrophe was, both to besiegers 
and besieged, a miracle wrought in 
favour of the former; while a tem- 
pest of hail, such as the Psalmist re- 
fers to, would cut down the routed 
Canaanites quite as effectively as a 
shower of meteoric stones. In like 
manner, the Dean’s defence of the 
apparent cruelty of the Israelites in 
their indiscriminate slaughter of 
the tribes whom they overran, as it 
is the only one which the circum- 
stances will admit of, so it may well 
satisfy the most fastidious. Indeed 
his appreciation of the character 
and mission of Joshua, and the 
link of connection which he estab- 
lishes between that stern warrior 
and one who, bearing the same 
name, came long years after to 
achieve a still more glorious con- 
quest, are both of them excellent. 
After explaining that Joshua was 
“not a teacher, not a prophet,” 
but “a simple, straightforward, 
undaunted soldier,” Dean Stanley 
goes on to say— 

“Tt is not often, either in sacred or 
common history, that we are justified in 
pausing on anything so outward, and, 
generally, so accidental, as a name. But 
if ever there be an exception, it is in 
the case of Joshua. In him it first ap- 
pears with an appropriateness which the 
narrative describes as intentional. “His 
original name, Hoshea, ‘salvation,’ is 
transformed into Jehosua or Joshua, 
*God’s salvation ;’ and this, according 
to the modification which Hebrew names 
underwent in their passage through the 
Greek language, took, in the later ages 
of the Jewish Church, sometimes the 
form of Jason, but more frequently that 
which has now become indelibly im- 
pressed upon history as the greatest of 
all names, Jesus. Slight as may be 
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this connection between the first and 
the last to whom this name was given 
with any religious significance, it de- 
mands our consideration for the sake of 
two points which are often overlooked, 
and which may in this relation catch 
the attention of those who might else 
overlook them altogether. One is the 
prominence into which it brings the true 
meaning of the sacred name as a deliver- 
ance not from ‘imputed,’ or ‘future,’ 
or ‘unknown’ dangers, but from ene- 
mies: as real and intelligible as the 
Canaanitish host. The first Joshua 
was to save his people from their actual 
foes. The second Joshua was to save 
His people from their actual sins.” 


This is excellently put, and, as 
far as it goes, most just. But can 
it be said to go far enough? We 
think not. The second Joshua 
came to save His people not only 
from their actual sins, but from a 
condition of things into which, 
through some special sin commit- 
ted in an age long anterior to His 
appearance among them, they had 
fallen. “For since by man came 
death, by man came also the resur- 
rection of the dead. For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive.” There is 
no getting over such declarations 
as these, repeated again and again 
in the gospels as well as in the 
epistles. We cannot separate, in 
the second Joshua, the character of 
a Saviour from that of an indivi- 
dual who, by some process or an- 
other, makes an atonement for those 
whom He saves. He either won 
back for man, by the sacrifice of 
Himself, the free gift of immortal- 
ity, which the race had forfeited, 
or in no sense can we accept Him 
as,our “Joshua.” He is not “ God’s 
salvation” to us merely because 
He has shown us how to shake off 
the painful memory of actual sins 
committed, but because, in addition 
to this, He has purchased for us 
that to which by nature we have 
no claim—which, granted originally 
on conditions, was lost by the non- 
fulfilment of these conditions, and 
has now been restored for His sake, 
because He has done for us what we 
could not effect for ourselves. 
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To that section of Dean Stanley’s 
work which brings before us the 
general condition of Israel during 
the age of the Judges, no serious 
objection can be raised. The view 
which he takes of the state of 
society as then existing, and his 
estimate of the characters of these 
temporary rulers, and of the pur- 
poses for which they were severally 
raised to power, are, upon the 
whole, as just as they are clearly 
stated. He treats an interval of 
some 400 years historically rather 
than theologically, and he is right 
in so doing. We are not, indeed, 
prepared to accept as indisputable 
every statement which he hazards 
even here. He may be right, or 
he may be wrong, in regard to the 
vow of Jephtha; and of the touch-. 
ing and beautiful story of Ruth he 
surely fails to bring out the great 
moral. But, on the whole, his 
narrative is pleasant reading; and 
the analogy which he institutes be- 
tween Israel under her Judges and 
the Ohristian Church in the Mid- 
die Ages is as fair as it is instruc- 
tive. We are a good deal more 
jarred by his sketch of the pro- 
phetic office and of its uses. Oor- 
rect in almost all the arguments 
advanced, he yet errs in ‘the infer- 
ences which are drawn from them. 
There was no antagonism—there 
could be none—between the priestly 
and the prophetic offices. To the 
priesthood was specially commit- 
ted the control and guidance of the 
ceremonial worship in Israel. This 
worship included a perpetual re- 
cognition of the unity of the God- 
head, that one great article of reli- 
gious belief to maintain which invio- 
late, amid growing corruptions else- 
where, the Israelites were set apart 
as a chosen people. But the priests, 
though the appointed guardians of 
that great verity, had nothing what- 
ever to do, as priests, with the 
moral and intellectual training of 
the people. That duty seems in 
early ages to have devolved on the 
heads of tribes, of houses, and of 
families. In later times, men 
trained in seminaries—the schools 
of the prophets—took it up; and 
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among them we find the names of 
several who united in their own 
persons the offices both of priest 
and prophet. On the other hand, 
prophets, however highly gifted, 
however closely brought into com- 
munication, so to speak, with Je- 
hovah, never invaded the functions 
of the priesthood. And it is not 
the fact that they ever spoke con- 
temptuously of. the Mosaic ritual, 
except where it was known to be 
practised in hypocrisy, and as a 
cloak to the perpetration of moral 
wrong. Dr. Stanley not only loses 
sight of these truths, but he boldly 
impugns them. He even refers to 
Samuel, and David, and Hosea, 
and Amos, and Micah, and Isaiah, 
and Ezekiel, as if these all alike 
despised the rites enjoined in 
the law, and were anxious to get 
rid of them. This is a great per- 
version of truth. The celebrated 
passages which the Dean quotes 
show, that from the age of Samuel 
downwards, that public moral train- 
ing was begun in Israel which cul- 
minated in the teaching of Christ ; 
but it serves in no degree to indi- 
cate that between the prophetic and 
the priestly offices the slightest an- 
tagonism prevailed. Every one of 
the seers who postponed “ sacrifice 
to obedience,” who required, in the 
name of the Lord, that men should 
“do justly, and love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God,” re- 
proved their people, because “ the 
sacrifice had ceased in Israel.” 
Isaiah exclaims, “‘ Thou hast been 
weary of me, O Israel; thou hast 
not brought me the small cattle of 
thy burnt offering, neither hast thou 
honoured me with thy sacrifices.” 
The Psalmist, in like manner, ex- 
claims, “‘ Do good in Thy good plea- 
sure unto Zion; build Thou the 
walls of Jerusalem. Then shalt 
Thou be pleased with the sacrifices 
of righteousness, with burnt-offer- 
ings and whole burnt-offerings ; then 
shall they offer bullocks upon Thine 
altars.” We do not mean to deny 
—no one who has paid any atten- 
tion to the subject can deny—that, 
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in the latter years of the divided 
monarchy, prophets played a grander 
part in the religious discipline of 
both sections of the chosen people 
than priests. But the Aaronitish 
priesthood did not on that account 
cease to be the pivot round which 
the whole religious system of Israel 
moved, till, having fulfilled its pur- 
poses, it gave place to another, over 
which the restraining influences 
of nationality, and of tribal and 
family connection, exercise no con- 
trol. Dr. Stanley may not quite 
relish this remembrance. He is at 
perfect liberty, also, to quarrel with 
the term priest, if he pleases. But, 
after all, he ought to remember 
that the Ohurch of England does 
not regard her presbyters as sacri- 
ficial ‘priests, though she retains 
for them the old title; and that 
the opinions on that head of his 
beloved master, Dr. Arnold, are 
entirely at variance with her teach- 
ing, as set forth in her Twenty- 
third Canon. 

If Dr. Stanley has contrived, by 
such blots as these, to mar Ris other- 
wise brilliant sketch of the rise and 
early progress of the Jewish Church 
and commonwealth, his manner of 
dealing with his subject after the 
government passed from judges into 
the hands of kings ‘is still more 
open to objection, and to objections 
of a graver kind. In the first place, 
he errs egregiously in assuming that 
the establishment of a hereditary 
chief magistracy, and the superces- 
sion of the order ‘of elective judges 
affected in any way the consti- 
tution of the Israelitish common- 
wealth. The theocracy was as 
perfect when kings administered 
the general affairs of the nation as 
when these were cared for by Moses, 
by Joshua, and by Samuel. Neither 
David, nor Solomon, nor the most 
powerful of their successors, at all 
events on the throne of Judah, 
claimed the smallest right to abro- 
gate the old law and to introduce 
anew. They had the power, and 
they exercised it, of organising their 
armies and appointing their several 
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courses to the Levitical priesthood ; 
but they could no more innovate 
upon the ordinances which Moses 
had given to the people in the 
name of Jehovah, than they could 
substitute for the worship of Jeho- 
vah the worship of Baal and Ash- 
taroth. That some of them were 
guilty of this latter act of folly is 
well known, and the annals of the 
country show that they invariably 
suffered for it; but they suffered 
not because they abandoned an old 
and sacred religion, but because 
they had become traitors to the 
Sovereign whose vicegerents they 
were, and who from the beginning 
set up and dethroned one after 
another; prophets being the de- 
clarants of His will, and princes 
rising and falling according as they 
proved true or false to their alle- 
giance. On the other hand, neither 
David, nor Solomon, nor Josiah, 
nor any other prosperous king in 
Israel’ ever spoke of himself as more 
than the representative or deputy 
of Jehovah. In this spirit the 
Psalmist sings— 


* He chose David also His servant, 
And took him from the sheepfolds: , 
From following the ewes great with 


young. 
He brought him to feed Jacob His 
people, 
* And Israel His inheritance. 
So he fed them according to the integ- 
rity of his heart ; 
And fed them with his hands.” 


So, also, in the great prayer 
of dedication, Solomon exclaims 
—‘When TZhy people Israel be 
stricken down before the enemy 
because of having sinned against 
Thee.” Again: “If Thy people go 
out to battle against their enemy.” 
And yet again: “Blessed be the 
Lord that hath given rest unto His 
people Israel, according to all that 
He promised.” In like manner 
Josiah, after the discovery of the 
book of the law, “ stood by a pillar, 
and made a covenant before the 
Lord, to walk after the Lord, and to 
keep His commandments, and His 
testimonies, and His statutes, with 
all their heart and all their soul, 


and to perform the words of this 
covenant that were written in this 
book.” It would be quite surpris- 
ing that a scholar like Dean Stanley 
should have overlooked this great 
fact, were there not evidence to 
show that the error can scarcely be 
accounted accidental. Let us exa- 
mine a little into the nature of this 
evidence, and satisfy ourselves re- 
specting the soundness of the base 
on which it rests. 

In the histories of Saul and 
David not a single incident occurs 
which can fairly and honestly ‘be 
adduced to show that the authority 
of the visible king had in any, the 
most remote degree, interfered with, 
far less superseded, that of the in- 
visible King of Israel. Samuel, no 
doubt, rebukes the people for desir- 
ing to have a king over them at 
all. He would have preferred a 
continuance of that aristocratic 
form of government over which he 
had himself for many years pre- 
sided; but the terms-in which he 
yields his own judgment to theirs 
shows, that not for one moment 
did the idea enter into his mind 
that- he was about to abdicate, or 
even to weaken the authority of 


. the theocracy. His remonstrance 


against the folly of the proceeding 
points only to its political conse- 
quences — to the fresh burthens 
which the people were binding upon 
their own backs. “This will be 
the manner of the king that shall 
reign over you: He will take your 
sons, and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots, and to be his horse- 
men; and he will take your daugh- 
ters to be his confectioners and his 
cooks; and he will take the tenth 
of your fields, and your vineyards, 
and your oliveyards, and give them 
to his officers and his servants.” 
Yet, for all this, he concludes by 
saying; “The Lord will not for- 
sake //is people for His great name’s 
sake, because it hath pleased the 
Lord to make you His people. Only 
fear the Lord and serve Him, for 
consider how great things He hath 
done for you. Butif ye shall still 
do wickedly ye shall be consumed, 
both ye and your king.” Thus ad- 
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dressing the assembled heads of the 
nation, he presents to them Saul, 
whom, in God’s name, he had pre- 
viously anointed to be the repre- 
sentative and vicegerent of Jehovah 
in Israel. Saul fails in his duty— 
whether, as Dean Stanley asserts, 
because he preferred ceremonial to 
moral religion, or, as older and not 
less able divines have shown, be- 
cause he disobeyed a direct com- 
mand from his Master, is a point 
not unimportant, yet, for our pre- 
sent purpose, scarcely worth dwell- 
ing upon. It is enough that he 
did fail, and that the same autho- 
rity which had recently appointed, 
immediately set him aside. In- 
deed, so complete was the revolu- 
tion, effected not by the people but 
by a higher power, that the regal 
dignity passed out of the family of 
the delinquent and devolved upon 
a member of another tribe, whom 
the same prophet who had anoint- 
ed Saul anointed to be king over 
Israel. 

Stubborn facts like these are hard 
to be got rid of, so Dean Stanley 
does his best to explain them away 
by speaking of Saul as “a chief, 
and nothing more;” and of David 
as “a king, and the founder of a 
dynasty.” Now, we can discover 
no difference between the positions 
of the two men—except that the 
one, prosperous in war, established 
his throne and transmitted it to his 
descendants; while the other, strug- 
gling against difficulties, most of 
them of his own creation, died at 
last. by his own hand, a fugitive 
from a lost battle. They equally 
assume regal state in virtue of pro- 
pheticat unction. They equally 
arrange their civil administration, 
and organise their armies accord- 
ing to the means at their disposal. 
They equally offer sacrifice—a cere- 
monial from which no Israelite was 


prohibited, though special sacrifices, 


having special objects in view, could 
be offered only by the priest. 
But David no more trenches upon 
the sovereignty of Jehovah than 
Saul did. He neither abrogates 
one of the old laws of Moses, nor 


adds a new law to that code. He 
blesses the people in God’s name, 
doubtless ; so did Moses before him, 
so did Samuel, so did Joshua. As 
the representative of Jehovah he 
had a right to do so, just as he had 
aright to establish the priests into 
their orders of service, to settle the 
psalmody for public worship, and 
to uphold a domestic magistracy, as 
well as to appoint governors to the 
outlying provinces of the great em- 
pire which he had acquired. But 
how is it that he speaks always of 
himself? and in what light is he desir- 
ous that others should regard him? 
Dean Stanley refers to 2d Sam. xi. 
with a view to show that “though 
not himself a priest, he yet assumed 
all the functions usually ascribed 
to the priestly office. He wore, as 
we have seen, the priestly dress, of- 
fered the sacrifices, gave the priest- 
ly benediction.” Of the wearing 
of the priestly dress by David, 
either before or after he . became 
king, we can nowhere discover a 
trace. And if we could, it is by no 
means clear to us that the Dean’s 
argument would be strengthened by 
the discovery. Show, indeed, that 
David was in the habit of arraying 
himself in the robes of the high 
priest, that he wore the mitre and the 
breastplate, or performed any one 
of the functions which, by the Le- 
vitieal law, were restricted to Aaron 
and his successor—in this case we * 
shall admit tie aptitude of Dean 
Stanley’s reference to the chapter’ 
which he quotes. But is there a 
word written there which can jus- 
tify the theory propounded? Quite 
otherwise. All that we find is, that 
in bringing up the ark from the house 
of Obed-Edom, the king ‘threw 
himself with unusual enthusiasm 
into the wild dance which formed 
part of the solemnity,” and that 
when “his heavy royal robe was 
thrown aside, the light linen ephod 
sppeared to the bystanders hardly 
more than the slight dress of the 
Eastern dancers.” We think it 
probable that his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury wears a shirt 
and a pair of drawers under his 
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archiepiscopal robes; and it may 
be fairly assumed that his Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales is 
equally provided with what is called 
body linen. But we doubt whether, 
if his Royal Highness, in the en- 
thusiasm of a polka, were to strip 
to his shirt and drawers, the admir- 
ing habitués of the ball-room would 
understand that in so doing “he 
wore the archiepiscopal dress.” The 
sacrifices and the blessing we freely 
concede to the Dean. The former, 
except under conditions provided 
for in the law, was not exclusively 
the priest’s office. The right of be- 
stowing the other could not be de- 
nied to the representative any more 
than to the prophet of the Most 
High. But observe how this same 
offerer of sacrifice and pronouncer 
of benedictions replies to his con- 
tumacious wife when she sneers at 
an act which Dean Stanley repre- 
sents as sacerdotal. ‘“‘ And David 
said unto Michal, It was before the 
Lord, which chose me before thy 
father, and before all his house, to 
appoint me ruler over this people of 
the Lord, over Israel? therefore will 
I play before the Lord.” 

If the case of David be lamely 
handled, we cannot say that we 
discover much more of vigour in 
the reasoning by which Dean Stan- 
ley labours to establish Solomon’s 
claim to the rank of an absolute 
monarch. Solomon, like David, 
sacrificed, and blessed the people 
in God’s name. Whether with his 
own hands he slew the beasts, and 
poured the incense upon the altar 
of incense, may be doubted. The 
passage in the First Book of Kings, 
on which Dean Stanley relies, is 
scarcely explicit enough to justify 
the assumption which he draws 
from it; and the same incident as 
it is referred to in the Second Book 
of Chronicles, gives to the trans- 
action quite a different character. 
We know that so late as the reign 
of Herod Agrippa, the Roman 
emperor supplied the _ sacrifices 
which were offered for him in the 
temple at Jerusalem; but nobody 
supposes that the Roman Emperor 
travelled once a year to Jerusalem 
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for the purpose of personally slay- 
ing the victims. Dean Stanley 
shall, however, speak for himself :— 

“ As the day of bringing in the ark 
to Jerusalem had been the greatest day 
of the life of David, so the dedication 
of, the temple was the culminating 
point of the reign of Solomon. In the 
whole transaction nothing is more re- 
markable than the pre-eminence of the 
king himself over every one. No kha- 
liff, no pontiff, could have presided 
more supremely over the occasion than 
did Solomon. Zadok never appears. 
The priests are mentioned only as bear- 
ers of the ark. .Even the prophet 
Nathan is mentioned only by heathen 
historians. The king alone prays, 
sacrifices, blesses, consecrates. And as 
if to keep up the memory of the day, 
thrice a-year throughout his reign, on 
the three great festivals, he solemnly 
entered not only the temple courts 
with sacrifices, but penetrated into the 
Holy Place itself, where, in later years, 
none but the priests were allowed to 
enter, and offered incense on the altar 
of incense. It wasin accordance with 
the same principle that he adopted once 
for all the duties of the priestly order 
as originated by David, which contin- 
ued to the end of the Jewish nation. It 
is characteristic of the pure and religi- 
ous spirit of the Jewish Church, that 
the organised hierarchal system, though 
acting from this time, took its rise, 
not from any sacerdotal arrangement, 
but from that union of king and 
priest in the person of Solomon which 
had been already foreshadowed in 
David, and which, in a moral and 
spiritual sense, was to be revealed in 
the future Messiah.” ' 


It is not easy to reason with a 
writer who thus fortuitously or by 
design mingles together incidents 
which stand quite apart from one 
another. Solomon never claimed to 
unite in his own person the charac- 
ters of king and priest; neither 
did David nor any of his succes- 
sors. Solomon, as representing the 
majesty of Jehovah, did as Moses, 
himself no priest, had done before ~ 
him. He adapted the hierarchy 
to the circumstances of the nation, 
but he never assumed the priestly 
office. Solomon could no more 
lay his hand upon the head of the 
scapegoat and send it into the 
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wilderness, than the meanest of 
his subjects. Solomon could not 
enter once a-year into the Holy of 
Holies to make atonement for his 
own sins and the sins of the people. 
He was less powerful by far than 
Moses; for not one law which Moses 
had given could he alter, abrogate, 
or disobey with impunity. The 
hierarchy might not take its rise, 
either in his reign or before it, “from 
any sacerdotal system,” because 
the great lawgiver who arranged it 
was no priest, but God’s agent, ex- 
pressing God’s will, of which the 
establishment of a hierarey was 
one of the conditions; but once 
established, it no more rested with 
the king of Israel to interfere 
with it, than it rests with the 
wearer of the British crown to 
create bishops independently of 
episcopal consecration. In his zeal 
to establish the principle that 
bishops, priests, and deacons are 
but the creations of the State, 
mere officers of the Government, 
Dr. Stanley falls into the egregious 
blunder of assuming that in Solo- 
mon and his successors on the 
throne of Judah, the kingly and 
priestly offices were united. This 
assumption in the latter case is 
clearly and demonstrably an er- 
roneous one. And were it even 
4 just one, it would not help him 
to the inference which he seeks 
to draw from it in the face of 
a fact so palpable as that, long 
before Christianity became any- 
where the religion of the State, the 
constitution of the Ohristian Church 
was framed and completed on the 
same model which prevails all over 
the world, wherever, as in England, 
a regularly constituted episcopate 
has survived the shock of the Re- 


. formation. 


But we have not yet done with 
Dean Stanley, and his remarkable 
zeal for blending the kingly and the 
priestly offices together. Not con- 
tent to contradict Scripture, the 
Dean boldly contradicts himself. 
After arguing, at page 220, through 
a@ whole paragraph, to prove that 
because he sacrificed and burned 
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incense, Solomon united in his own 
person the offices of priest and 
king, Dean Stanley very coolly 
knocks the entire theory on the 
head by means of a short note ap- 
pended to page 412 of the same 
volume ;— 

“Tt is not clear whether the priests 
killed the victims with their own hands. 
In Lev. i. 5, 11; iii. 2, 8, 18; iv. 2, 24, 
29, they are to be killed, not by the 
priests, but by the offerer. This, per- 
haps, was a remnant of the original 
priesthood of the whole nation.” 

After this we may fairly leave 
our accomplished author to settle 
his differences between the Bible 
and himself on the subject of the 
priesthood as he best can, while we 
proceed to notice one or two other 
points wherein, as it appears to 
us, he is neither more logical nor 
more accurate. 

Having _ sufficiently - discussed 
Solomon as a king and a priest, the 
Dean goes on to consider him as a 
philosopher. There is little to ob- 
ject to in the estimate which he- 
forms of that species of wisdom 
which, to other than Orientals, 
appears to consist more in a hap- 
py play upon words than a pro- 
found conception of things. But 
we entirely dissent from his as- 
sumption that Solomon was tolerant 
in the beginning of his reign of 
other religions than that of Jeho- 
vah, or that, as the representative 
of Jehovah upon earth, it was com- 
petent for him to exercise tolerance 
of the kind. In this Dr. Stanley 
errs as far from the truth of history 
as he does‘in a statement which he 
elsewhere hazards respecting the 
condition of the Canaanites whom 
Joshua permitted to remain in the 
land. No tolerance—no public tol- 
erance, at least—was or could be 
extended to the degrading super-. 
stitions of these people. They 
might be ignored by the magis- 
trates, and connived at or even imi- 
tated by the baser and more igno- 
rant of the Israelites; but they 
were denounced by the great law- 
giver long before the Israelites 
made their first entry into the 
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land; and the denunciation was 
repeated by judges and prophets 
from age to age, till the national 
tendency to polytheism died out 
‘amid the humiliation of the Baby- 
lonish captivity. “Thou shalt not 
bow down to their gods,.nor serve 
them, nor do after their works; 
but thou shalt utterly overthrow 
them, and quite break down their 
images.” To speak of toleration 
in the face of an injunction such 
as this would be childish, were it 
not mischievous. It is scarcely 
more mischievous, however, so far 
as the Dean’s critical reputation is 
concerned, than the extraordinary 
self-contradiction into which he 
falls when treating of the Book of 
Job and its authorship. Here are 
two of his judgments—one enun- 
ciated at page 69 of vol. i., the 
other at page 244 of vol. ii. ;— 


“When, where, and by whom this 
wonderful book was written, we need 
not here pause to ask. Yet, ‘as we take 
leave of Esau and his race, we can hard- 
ly forbear to notice the numerous traces 
which connect the scene of the story 
with the land of Edom, with the myste- 
rious rocks of Petra. Uz, Eliphaz, Te- 
man, are all names more or less con- 
nected with the Idumezan chiefs. The 
description of the aboriginal tribes, ex- 
pelled from their seats, and living in the 
cliffs and caves of the rocks, well suits 
the flight of the Hivites before the con- 
quering Edomites. The description of 
the wonders of Egypt—the war-horse, 
the hippopotamus, and the crocodile— 
well suits the dweller in Idumzan 
Arabia.”—Vol. i. p. 69. 

“From the Jewish philosophy of So- 
lomon, as embodied in the Proverbs; 
flowed a stream of writings and ideas 
which ceased only with the destruction 
of the nation. Of these perhaps the 
most remarkable is the Book of Job. 
Whether it was written years or cen- 
turies afterwards—whether we regard 
its author as an Idumean or an Is- 
raelite—its derivation from the age of 
Solomon is equally evident. Nothing 
but the wide contact of that age with the 
Gentile world could, humanly speaking, 
have admitted either a subject or a scene 
so.remote from Jewish thought and cus- 
toms as that of Job. The whole 
Book is one grand ‘ proverb’ or ‘ par- 
able.’ "—Vol. ii. p. 244. 


We shall leave Dr. Stanley to re- 
concile these contradictions if he 
can, while we take the liberty of 
stating why, in our opinion, this 
Book of Job, under whatever class 
of literature it be comprised, could 
not have been compiled so late as 
the reign of Sclomon—that it must 
be of older date than even the gov- 
ernment of Moses. 

All competent critics are agreed 
that, by whomsoever written, the 
Book of Job held a deservedly 
high place in the moral literature 
of the chosen people. The refer- 
ence made by the prophet Ezekiel 
to the hero of the story in connec- 
tion with Noah and Daniel, suffi- 
ciently proves this point, which St. 
James further elucidates by the 
notice which he takes of Job’s pa- 
tience, and of Job himself as God’s 
servant. But to assume that works 
of this kind had no hold upon the 
Israelites before the time of Solo- 
mon, is to beg the whole question 
at issue. We can judge of the eom- 
parative antiquity of treatises going 
back so far into antiquity as those 
which make up the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, only by a 
careful examination of their style, 
and of the language in which the 
thoughts of each are expressed. 
Now, it is proved by Ewald, Renan, 
Schlottman, and Kosegarten—all of 
them authorities whom Dean Stan- 
ley can hardly refuse to accept—not 
only that the language of this work 
approaches nearer to the Arabic 
than that of any other Hebrew pro- 
duction extant (a fact which St. Jer- 
ome himself had long ago noted), 
but that the Aramaic words and 
grammatical forms which are dis- 
coverable in it differ radically from 
similar words and grammatical 
forms wherewith the later Hebrew 
writings abound. They are, on the 
other hand, without a single ex- 
ception, such as characterise the 
antique and highly poetic style. 
They occur in partsof the Pemrta- 
teuch, in the Song of Deborah, 
and in the earliest psalms, all of 
which are now admitted by the 
ablest even of Rationalistic critics 
to be among the earliest and purest 
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productions of Hebrew literature. 


So far, therefore, as any argument 
can be drawn from idiomatic pe- 
culiarities, it may be accepted as a 
settled point that the Book of Job 
must have been written at least as 
early as the Pentateuch, and prob- 
ably as early as those portions of 
the Pentateuch which describe the 
condition of human society in the 
patriarchal ages. 

Again, the style is grand, mystic, 
archaic—carrying us back to a time 
when writing, though known, was 
little used, and language, though 
fresh and forcible, was neither clear 
nor fluent. No doubt it bears, in 
this respect, a close resemblance to 
the style of the Book of Proverbs, 
from which Dr. Stanley would per- 
suade us that it was derived. But 
the resemblance is easily accounted 
for when we remember that the 
Book of Proverbs was not an origi- 
nal composition of Solomon, but that 
he collected his materiais from all 
quarters—not among his own people 
alone, but throughout the Eastern 
world. The great bulk of the Pro- 
verbs were therefore of an antiquity 
so great as to defy research into 
their origin, and the few which Solo- 
mon added naturally took from his 
pen the archaic form of the models 
which lay before him. Indeed not 
a few of them, especially the sub- 
lime description of Wisdom, appear 
to have been borrowed from the 
Book of Job itself. We need not, 
however, pursue further an inquiry 
which the reader will find prosecut- 
ed to a very successful issue in the 
article “Job” in Dr. Smith’s very 
valuable ‘ Dictionary of the Bible.’ 
We cannot pretend to fix the exact 
date of this remarkable book, nor 
would we entirely set aside the 
notion that it may have been a mere 
sacred drama, founded, as all such 
were in old times, upon some great 
leading facts. But the moral teach- 
ing, not less than the style in which 
it is conveyed, points to an origin 
far more remote than the Dean of 
Westminster is willing to assign to 
it. The idolatry condemned is not 
the cruel and obscene paganism 


which the Israelites were commis- 
sioned to extirpate from the Holy 
Land, but the old worship of the 
heavenly bodies, the first step aside 
from that pure theism, to prevent 
the total extinction of which Abra- 
ham was separated from his kindred 
and his father’s house. In like man- 
ner the references to Egypt carry 
us back to a time prior to the im- 
migration of Jacob—certainly long 
antecedent to the lapse of that great 
and polished empire into grovelling 
superstition. Whether Job was 
the son of Abraham by Ketutah, 
as Calmet asserts, is not so self-evi- 
dent. But there can be very little 
doubt of his personal existence at 
some period of remote antiquity, 
and none whatever that the book 
which bears his name is at least as 
old as, probably older than, the 
most ancient of the treatises which 
go to make up the Scriptures of the 
Old Testament. ; 
Our criticisms on Dr. Stanley’s 
volumes have run so completely 
into the channel of involuntary 
censure, that we experience some- 
thing like reluctance in going far- 
ther; yet we must not pass over 
his parallel between Mohammed 
and Abraham without protesting 
against the equivocal taste which 
could institute so extraordinary 
a comparison. Something of the 
same feeling comes over us like- 
wise when, after following with 
intense interest and admiration his 
account of Elijah’s mission and of 
its results, we find this same Elijah 
reduced to the level of an Eastern 
seer, of whom it is believed among 
Orientals that he “has the power 
of withholding or giving rain.” 
Nor are we relieved when, a few 
pages farther on, we find the separ- 
ation of Elijah from his successor 
in the prophetic office thus dealt 
with :— 


“The ascension or assumption of 
Elijah stands out alone in Jewish his- 
tory as the highest representation of the 
end of a great and good career ; of death 
as seen under its noblest aspect ; as the 
completion and crown of the life which 
had preceded it; as the mysterious 
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shrouding of the departed within the 
invisible world. By a sudden stroke of 
storm or whirlwind, or, as we almost may 
literally say, by chariots and horses of 
fire, the servants of God pass awey. We 
know not where they rest; we may 
search high and low, in the height of the 
highest peak of our speculations, or in 
the depths of the darkest shadow of the 
Valley of Death; legend upon legend 
may gather round them as upon Eli- 
jah; but the sacred record itself is 
silent.” 


The silence of the sacred record 
in regard to this matter is not, as it 
appears to us, quite so profound. as 
the Dean represents it to be: “ And 
it came to pass, as they still went on, 
and talked, that, behold, a chariot 
of fire, and horses of fire, parted 
them both asunder ; and Elijah went 
up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 
Now we are not disposed, any 
more than the Dean, to accept this 
statement literally; far less to be- 
lieve that the scene is accurately 
described by painters, or even in 
the discourses of some popular 
preachers. But to bring down the 
whole transaction to the level of 
common things—to assume that 
the prophet, caught up bya whirl- 
wind, was merely carried away, 
and never seen more ;—this appears 
to us to be a line of argument, 
which, when pushed to its legiti- 
mate issues, is not unlikely to land 
us where we have no desire whatever 
to find ourselves. If there was no 
direct assumption of Elijah, there 
may have been no rolling away of the 
' stone from the cave in the garden 
near Calvary, nor any resurrection of 
the dead, nor any intercourse there- 
after between the dead risen and the 
living. The whole may point only 
to the revival in full force of that 
sublime teaching which was sup- 
posed to be crushed out by the 
public execution of the teacher. 
But as the handing over of the 
latter incident to the department of 
legend would materially shake our 
faith in the doctrines of Christian- 
ity, so, if we are to think only of 
Elijah as of an unfortunate man 
lost in a storm, the appropriateness 
of his after-meeting with Moses 
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and Christ on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration may very well be ques- 
tioned. Far be it from us to in- 
sinuate that Dr. Stanley absolutely 
disbelieves that which seems to be 
miraculous, in the event of which 
he is speaking; but his faith in 
miracles is on no occasion strong 
enough to carry him into a frank 
acceptance of their reality. He 
is loath absolutely to reject, yet he 
shrinks from absolutely admitting 
them. 

From Elijah and his career we 
turn with infinite satisfaction to 
Dr. Stanley’s brilliant and effec- 
tive account of the character and 
conduct of that great prophet’s 
successor. The story of Elisha is 
well and powerfully told, and 
told, too, in a reverential spirit. 
The influence exercised by the 
prophet over the opinions, and 
even the policy, of other nations 
than his own, is well brought 
out. They are more or less dis- 
ciplined by it to recognise the au- 
thority of the God of Israel, and to 
pay attention to the moral code 
which true religion sets up. Yet 
even when dealing with this part 
of his subject, Dean Stanley con- 
trives, from time to time, to. jar’ 
and offend his readers. The story 
of Jonah is, we admit, somewhat 
hard of digestion, and the Dean has 
certainly not done muc!: to render 
it less hard, That, however, may 
be forgiven. But we cannot so 
easily forgive the tone of unfaith- 
fulness to the Church of which he 
is a dignitary which runs through 
the whole of Lecture XXXIV., and 
mars what would otherwise be com- 
mendable in it. Is the Dean justi- 
fied in representing the later pro- 
phets as standing in an attitude 
rather of hostility than indifference 
towards the Church of the Temple? 
And, above all, is it fair to include 
in the same category with common 
men a character so exceptional in 
every point of view as that of Eli- 
jah? Elijah, like John the Baptist, 
was a dweller in the desert. He 
held communion, properly so called, 
with no human being. He was ever 
alone with God, except when doing 
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God’s behests. The sole object for 
which he lived was to war against 
idolatry and vice. Such, at least, is 
the account of him which has reached 
us; but which may, after all, be so 
far incomplete that it fails to: notice 
incidents so common in the lives of 
all true worshippers of Jehovah as an 
annual pilgrimage to Jerusalem, aud 
the periodical offering of gifts in the 
temple. Indeed, if we carry Dr. 
Stanley’s argument to its legitimate 
issues, we shall arrive at the con- 
clusion that not one among all the 
prophets, not even Isaiah himself, 
though dwelling in Jerusalem, ever 
participated in the worship of the 
temple. But who can believe this, 
observing, as he cannot fail to do, 
that the burthen of the prophet’s 
rebuke is not against the temple 
worship as such, but against the 
hypocrisy of the temple worship- 
pers; who, never intermitting their 
new moons and oblations, had yet, 
in the “ weightier matters of the law, 
forsaken the Lord, and provoked the 
Holy One of Israel to anger?” 

Had Dean Stanley been content to 
draw attention to the fact that it 
was the special business of the later 
prophets to spiritualise the old law, 
and thus prepare their countrymen 
for its fulfilment in a better dispen- 
sation, he would have done only 
what has been done before by men 
at least his equals in learning and 
eloquence. He would have carried 
with him likewise the hearty assent 
of every thoughtful Christian who is 
instructed enough to understand that 
ceremonial worship, under whatever 
dispensation practised, and by what- 
ever authority enjoined, is only a 
means to an end—a necessary means 
so long as society continues to be 
what it is, because without it the 
world, which “is too much with 
us,” would soon obliterate all spirit- 
uality from our very natures. Has 
it never occurred to him that the 
shockingly irreligious condition of 
the settlers in the backwoods of 
America, and of those families of 
emigrants from among ourselves 
who set up their homes in the re- 


mote interior of Australia, is entirely 
owing to the absence of a visible 
Church from among them, with its 
days and hours set apart for public 
worship, and its ministers ordained 
to conduct such worship according 
to established forms? Such a course 
would not, however, have suited 
Dean Stanley’s purpose. Trained in 
the school of Arnold, and going per- 
haps beyond his master, the Dean 
puts from him all belief in an au- 
thority—apart from that of the State, 
and superior to it—for the organisa- 
tion and conduct of men’s spiritual 
affairs. A Christian priesthood, in 
the «sense which we attach to the 
term, he cannot recognise at all; in- 
deed, he labours to prove that even 
among the Jews, where such an in- 
stitution was recognised, it neither 
came from divine authority nor ex- 
ercised any influence over the faith 
or morals of the people. The pro- 
phets alone did this; and they were 
everywhere and in all ages in an at- 
titude of hostility to the priests. 
Indeed, the sacrificial ordinances of 
the Levitical law were, so to — 
entirely an after-thought. hey 
constituted no part of the original 
dispensation which .came through 
Moses. Well, what then? The 
same authority which dispensed the 
original dispensation dispensed the 
supplemental on’, and assigned 
reasons for doing so which became 
more and more conclusive in pro- 
portion as the Israelites took their 
place among the settled nations of 
the earth. In like manner we must 
deny again, as we have denied ai- 
ready, that there was any hostile 
feeling among the prophets to the 
priestly office, assuch. The prophets 
made use of stronger language when 
the hypocrisy of priests came under 
their lash than when rebuking the 
people. But is the Dean justified in 
inferring that it was the act of sacri- 
fice which the prophets denounced ; 
far more that “the contempt, the 
irony, the disgust expressed at the 
very thought of the slaughtered 
victims has a strength which must 
be of universal significance, and 
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which could hardly be exceeded by 
the disdainfnl language of Western 
philosophy or modern Puritanism ”’? 
“The contempt, the irony, the dis- 
gust” were directed, not against acts 
just in themselves, because. inter- 
woven with the whole spirit of the 
old dispensation, but against the im- 
pious notion that ritualism, whatever 
shape it may assume, can stand in 
the place of a pure faith and pure 
morals, or make amends for their 
absence. And the taste which can 
compare them with “ the disdainful 
language of Western philosophy,” 
when discussing, we presume, points 
of Christian doctrine, is, to say the 
least of it, neither very good in it- 
self, nor, all things considered, quite 
such as might have been lvoked for 
in a divine and a scholar. 

But the most curious blunder of 
the whole is that into which the 
Dean falls when describing the effect 
upon the public mind in Judea of 
Hezekiah’s onslaught on the idola- 
tries into which the nation had 
fallen :—- 


“Tt was reserved for Hezekiah,” so 
writes the Dean of Westminster, ‘ to 
make the first onslaught upon them. 
He was, so to speak, the first reformer 
—the first of the Jewish Church to pro- 
test against institutions which had out- 
lived their usefulnegs, and which the na- 
tion had outgrown. The uprooting of 
those delightful shades, the levelling of 
those consecrated altars, the destruc- 
tion of that mysterious figure which 
Moses had made in the wilderness, must 
have been a severe shock to the reli- 
gious feelings of the nation. There was 
a widespread belief, which’ penetrated 
even to the adjacent countries, that the 
worship of Jehovah himself had been 
abandoned, and that His support could 
no more be expected. The sacred ser- 
pent, the symbol of the divine presence, 
had been treated contemptuously as a 
mere serpent—a mere piece of brass, 
arid nothing more. The altars, where 
patriarchs and kings had worshipped 
without rebuke, had been overthrown, 
and the devotion of the nation restrained 
to a single spot. Was it possible that 
the faith of the people could survive, 
when its most cherished relics were so 
rudely handled, when so little was left to 


sustain it for the future! So has the 
popular conservative instinct of every 
age been terrified at every reformation, 
and maintained with the alarmists of the 
time of Hezekiah, that, as one destruct- 
ive step leads to another, We must have 
all or nothing.” 


Such is Dr. Stanley’s account of 
this great transaction—of the mo- 
tives in which it originated, and the 
effects produced by it. Now, let us 
see what is said of these things in 
the Bible, that we may judge how 
far the Dean draws from his own 
story legitimate inferences. In the 
Second Book of Kings, chap. xvi., 
we read: “Twenty years old was 
Ahaz when he began to reign, and 
he reigned sixteen years in Jerusa- 
lem, and did not that which was 
right in the sight of the Lord God, 
like David his father. But he 
walked in the ways of the kings of 
Israel, yea, he made his sons to pass 
through the fire, according to the 
abominations of the heathen, whom 
the Lord God cast out from before 
the children of Israel. And he sacri- 
ficed and burnt incense in the high 
places, and on the hills, and under 
every green tree.” Is Dr. Stanley of 
opinion that the monarch who 
walked in the ways of the kings of 
Israel, and made his son pass through 
the fire, offered these sacrifices in 
the high places, and on the hills, and 
under every green tree, to Jehovah ? 
If so, then we can understand the 
value of his reference to the con- 
servative instinct, and the shock 
which the sudden removal of all 
these haunts of pure worship must 
have given to the religious feeling of 
the nation, and of its neighbours. 
But suppose another case. Suppose 
these altars to have been used for 
offering sacrifices to the gods of the 
Canaanites, and that the ceremonials 
observed in the high places and under 
the green trees were cruel and ob- 
scene; and suppose that the brazen 
serpent itself had become an object 
of the same impure worship to a 
people against whom the doors of the 
temple seem to have been closed, and 
for whom no Levitical sacrifices were 
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offered; is it to be believed that 
Hezekiah’s bold proceeding would 
offend any except those who had 
given themselves over to idolatry ? 
Can the Dean himself imagine that 
persons zealous for the worship of 
Jehovah would have asked the ques- 
tion whether pure religion could 
survive, ‘‘when so little was left 
to sustain it for the future”? We 
think that this is not to be believed 
any more than the Dean’s foolish 
sneer at what he calls “the popular 
conservative instinct of every age, 
which is terrified at every reforma- 
tion.” The conservative instinct 
is not terrified at reformation, . but 
at its opposite. It holds, in reli- 
gion, to the pure teaching of the 
Church, as this has come down to 
us from the age of the apostles; in 
politics, to the rightful balance of 
the constitution, and to the main- 
tenance, in all its integrity, of the 
union between Church and State. 
But it abhors all attempts, whether 
made openly or under cover .of sen- 
timentalism, to shake the faith of 
mankind in the doctrines of the 
New Testament, just as it will re- 
sist, as long as resistance is pos- 
sible, the absorption by one class 
in society, or by one branch of 
the legislature, of the whole pow- 
ers of the government. It may 
be worth Dean Stanley’s while, 
should another edition of his work 
be called for, to reconsider the 
statements he has hazarded in ref- 
erence to this matter; for as they 
now stand, they are either without 
any meaning at all, or they mean 
what we should be sorry to lay to 
his charge, or to the charge of any 
other man holding the office of a 
presbyter, or the rank of a digni- 
tary, of the Church of England. 

We have now, as it appears to 
us, said as much as is necessary to 
justify the opinion which we ventur- 
ed to express at the opening of this 
article, that Dr. Stanley, gifted and 
personally popular as he is, cannot 
be quite satisfied with himself. It 
must be distressing to a dignitary 
of the Church of England to feel 








that the dogmas to which he has- 
publicly declared his assent dis- . 
turb him; and that to teach as 
these require or seem to require 
that the Word of God should be 
taught, is to him a moral impossi- 
bility. In prophecy for example, 
Dr. Stanley’s faith, if it have 
any existence, is meagre and un- 
settled. His views on the sub- 
ject of miracles are either very 
loose or very illogically expressed ; 
and he langhs to scorn tle whole 
theory of types and figures. Now, 
we are not prepared to deny 
that, in popular systems of theo- 
logy, there is, for the most part, 
an unnecessary multiplication of 
miracles ; or that prophecy is a good 
deal forced, and types and figures 
strained. But it is one thing to 
discriminate wisely between what is 
real and what is unreal; it is quite 
another to explain everything away 
till we find ourselves in the end face 
to face with imposture. Take, as 
a specimen of what we mean, the 
Dean’s method of dealing with 
Hezekiah’s sickness, and with the 
circumstances which attended his 
recovery. The narrative, as given 
in the Second Book of Kings, corre- 
sponds in every part with the ac- 
count of the transaction which we 
find in the 88th chapter of Isaiah. 
In the latter treatise these words 
occur: “Behold, I will bring again 
the shadow of tle degrees, which is 
gone down in the sun-dial of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backward. So the sun 
returned ten degrees, by which de- 
grees it was gone down.” The 
Book of Kings goes more into de- 
tail: ‘And Hezekiah said unto 
Isaiah, What shall be the sign that 
the Lord will heal me, and that I 
shall go up into the house of the 
Lord the third day? And Isaiah 
said, This sign-shalt thou have of 
the Lord, that the Lord will do the 
thing that He hath spoken: shall 
the shadow go forward ten degrees, 
or go back ten degrees? And He- 
zekiah answered, It is a light thing 
for the shadow to go down ten de- 
grees: nay, but let the shadow re- 
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turn backward ten degrees. And 
Isaiah the prophet cried unto the 
Lord : and He brought the shadow 
ten degrees backward by which it 
had gone down in the dial of Ahaz.”’ 
Compare these statements with 
the story as it is told by Dean 
Stanley; and observe the frank, 
honest, straightforward tone “which 
pervades the first—the hesitating, 
wavering, uncertain spirit which 
breathes through the last :— 


“ He [the prophet Isaiah] applied the 
usual Eastern remedy of a cluster of 
figs on the tumour which threatened 
the king’s life. Instant relief ensued ; 
the king’s spirit revived. He asked, 
like his father Ahaz, for a sign to con- 
firm the hope that he might once, again 
pass up the steps on his royal procession 
to the temple. The sign was given. 
Unlike many of the wonders of the 
Jewish history, which are told by writ- 
ers long after the event, this is related, 
as it would seem by an eyewitness—at 
least by a contemporary; but, like the 
sign granted to his father, it is for us 
wrapt in obscurity. What were ‘the 
steps of Ahaz? ’—how the movement of 
the shadow upon them could be said to 
confirm the rising hopes of the king, 
we have no means of- ascertaining. Of 
all the possible natural causes by which 
such a phenomenon might have been 
produced, the only one which can be 
supposed even minutely to illustrate it, 
is the fact that a partial eclipse of the 
sun took place at Jerusalem, as far as 
can be known, in the year of Hezekiah’s 
illness. . 


There is something in such fenc- 
ing as this which we find very 
difficult to reconcile with a belief 
in the sincerity of the writer who 
has recourse to it. It seems to be 
the course of one who disbelieves, 
yet is afraid or unwilling to avow his 
disbelief, and does his best to escape 
from a dilemma amid a cloud of 
‘nonsense of his own raising. Why 
quote the Septuagint version for 
2d Kings xx., and not for Isaiah 
xxxviii., where the word “steps” 
cannot possibly be substituted for 
the word “dial”? Why conjure up 
an eclipse to help him out of his 
difficulty, when he is forced to con- 
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fess, in a note, that, assuming the . 


eclipse, ‘‘the change in the shadow 
would be almost imperceptible ex- 
cept to a scientific observer”? But 
so it is in many other cases. Wher- 
ever ‘a miracle encumbers him, 
wherever the external constitution 
of the Church attracts his atten- 
tion, he stumbles at it; and finding 
that both are asserted to be realities 
in Holy Scripture, he prefers invali- 
dating the evidence which Scripture 
supplies, to the abandonment of his 
own view of things. And this is 
liberalism in religious matters— 
the magnanimous assertion of free 
thought—the new gospel, to which 
men of all creeds and all denomina- 
tions must give in their adhesion, if 
they desire not to be left behind in 
the progress of intellect ! 

Dr. Stanley will not, we are afraid, 
believe us when we assure him, that 
it has given us greater pain to write 
these censures than he will proba- 
bly receive when he reads them; 
yet such is the fact. With genius 
and talent of no common order; 
with education and scholarship en- 


titling him to great respect; with © 


a generous heart, a kindly dispo- 
sition, a most persuasive manner 
both of speaking and of writing,— 
it is beyond measure distressing to 


find him, on points no less im- — 


portant than a right conception of 
man’s duty as man, a guide to pub- 
lic opinion little to be relied upon. 
Dr. Colenso’s rude and rough cri- 
ticisms have already found their 
proper level; the more noxious 
of the ‘Essays and Reviews’ are 
lapsed long ago into the obscurity 
from which an over-zealous and un- 
wise antagonism first raised them 
for a season; but the Dean of 
Westminster will be read, write what 
he will, wherever the English lan- 
guage extends; and infinitely more 
damage will accrue from his manner 
of treating sacred subjects, should he 
continue thus to treat them, than if 
he were openly to assail them. We 
can only blame the author for this, 
and grieve over the man, even while 
we love and hold him personally in 
respect. 
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o’ DOWD. 


ON THE GREAT GERMAN DUEL. 


“Brotner, brother, we could 
hang each other,” was the fraternal 
speech of Peecham to Lockit, and 
is pretty much the spirit of that 
amicable correspondence now carried 
on between Prussia and Italy. 

There is nothing so false to 
friendship as an alliance. Our 
own last experiences in that shape 
were in the Crimea, and I am not 
sure if they have not revived a 
great many of the prejudices which 
time and a kindlier spirit were 
gradually obliterating between 
France and ourselves. When one 
carries a load with another man 
it is not always easy to believé that 
he takes his fair share of the bur- 
den. If he shows signs of weari- 
ness or exhaustion, we inveigh 
against him as a good-for-nothing ; 
and if*he step along jauntily and 
briskly, while we feel done up and 
tired, we are convinced at once that 
he has found some way to skulk his 
share of the work, and is simply 
cheating us. 

Why did you make peace? cries 
Italy. 

Why didn’t you make War? re- 
joins Prussia; and in these two 
queries is contained a long diploma- 
tic correspondence. . Now the simple 
truth is, that’ in the late war in 
Germany, Prussia fought Austria in 
the presence of France, pretty much 
as the young gentlemen at Bonn or 
Heidelberg fight their university 
duels ; for though it be a matter of 
necessity that these quarrels should 
be decided by the sword, yet are 
they not of that nature that de- 
mands the life of one or other of 
the combatants: on the contrary, 
with the first blood spilt the fight 
is at an end, and the party whose 
nose is sliced off hastens to shake 


~ hands with the other who has just 


lost his ear ; and in order that no 
more fatal consequences should en- 


sue, these duels are fought with 
leather coverings to protect the throat 
and the chest, and to defend all emin- 
ently vital parts. The seconds look 
to these details, and it is also their 
province to interfere when such a 
wound has been inflicted as they 
deem a sufficient vindication of the 
quarrel, 

When Italy formed her alliance 
with Prussia, and agreed to attack 
Austria, her plan of campaign was . 
this: a large force was to assemble 
on the Mincio and threaten the 
fortresses in front, and the passes 
of the Tyrol to the north; while 
Cialdini, with a powerful corps, was 
to cross the Po, and move on 
Venetia behind the Quadrilateral, 
and, not attacking Venice, was to 
march by Udine, round the head of 
the Adriatic, on Trieste. In con- 
junction with this, Garibaldi, land- 
ing in Dalmatia with twenty or thirty 
thousand volunteers, was to raise an 
insurrection in these provinces, and 
carry war and revolution into Hun- 


gary. 

Louis Napoleon, who acted as 
second—or, as the Burschen code 
has it “impartial man ’—accepted 
the first and forbade the last. I 
have no objection, said he, to the 
regular army standing in front of 
Mantua, or even going in between 
Mantua and Verona, because it will 
never get out again ; but I strongly 
oppose Garibaldi’s going to Dalama- 
tia. If he do, he will have an over- 
whelming success, revive his old 
prestige, and reanimate that demo- 
cratic fervour which, once excited, 
heaven knows where it will stop. 
In plain words, here was a spot 
where a fatal thrust might have 
been inflicted, and therefore, in 
such case, it should be protected. 
Garibaldi was so outrageous at his 
favourite plan being overruled, that 
it was with the greatest difficulty 
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he could be induced to accept a 
command at all. It is highly pro- 
bable that nothing short of the 
peculiar position in which the affair 
of Aspromonte had placed him, would 
have made him swerve from this re- 
solve. 

Garibaldi was therefore turned 
on the Tyrol—that is, he was set 
to attack a series of mountain for- 
tresses in which his losses must be 
enormous, and his gains, when he 
should make them, of next to np 
account, since he could not con- 
tribute to the success of the main 
army, from which he was totally 
separated; and every one, or at 
least every one with a white shirt 
to his back, knew that no portion 
of the Tyrol would ‘be ultimately 
ceded by Austria. Whatever the 
fortune of the war, Garibaldi thus 
rendered innocuous, the next thing 
to be done was to perform the same 
service with regard to La Marmora. 
This was less difficult! he had 
neither the strong convictions, the 
ardour, nor the enthusiasm of the 
other, and he was completely at the 
disposition of the Tuileries. When 
he offered, therefore, to knock what 
Fanti called “ his stupid head 
against the Quadrilateral,” the plan 
was hailed with delight by the 
French Emperor. 

To get a man who would risk 
something was wanted, but to find 
aman who would venture on what 
could not possibly sueceed, was be- 
yond allhope. La Marmora beaten, 
and the Italian army defeated, and 
possibly discouraged, was the first 
part of the “programme.” French 
intervention would form the second. 
Louis Napoleon calculated that the 
first great reverse of the L[falian 
army would cause a universal pa- 
nic throughout the Peninsula. Full 
of hope, and bursting with enthu- 
siasm as the Italians were on the 
outbrexk of the war, it was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that a great 
defeat would throw the nation into 
serious convulsion, and that a uni- 
versal cry would be raised for the 
French. , 


Now, La Marmora’s defeat at 
Custozza was, though heavy and 
severe enough, by no means such 
as should have rendered him un- 
able to take the field again. His 
losses in killed and wounded were 
under three thousand, the prison- 
ers taken by the Austrians were 
six thousand sume hundreds, and 
there were not many guns captured, 
What was there, therefore, in this 
reverse to arrest the whole action 
of the war, and render an army of 
eighty thousand men _ powerless? 
The word of France! The’ Italians 
had been beaten because they were 
sent to do an impossibility ; the 
next stage was that they should be 
discouraged by their misfortune. 
The first step of the “* programme” 
was a perfect success; not so the 
second, Severe as the shock was 
felt by the nation at this reverse, 
great as the downfall was to their 
hope and terrible the revulsion, 
not one voice in all Italy cried to 
France for aid. The Press spoke 
out manfully against the incompe- 
tence of the generals, and praised, as 
they had right todo, the valour and 
conduct of the troops ; but none so 
much as hinted that French assist- 
ance was needed. So far was natio- 
nal trustfulness carried, that, though 
impatient at the delay which ensued, 
and eager to know why the opera- 
tions of the campaign were not re- 
newed, not a journal uttered a word 
of disparagement, or censured the 
inactivity which was so incompre- 
hensible. 

The Emperor waited throughout 
that long eight days of inaction, ex- 
pecting every hour to hear from his 
envoy at Florence that Italy had 
yielded, that the nation had lost 
confidence in the army, and implored 
the intervention of France. How 
long would the drowning swimmer 
repress his cry for help was the whole 
calculation. 

It is possible that if the Ital- 
ians in venturing on this war had 
no other object than to acquire 
Venetia, all would have happen- 
ed as the Emperor had planned. 
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Their defeat before the fortresses 
would have shown them that they 
needed a far more powerful force 
than their own to push through 
that terrible defile, and that Venice 
could not be won by their own 
army. They had, however, an- 
other and a far higher goal than an 
increase of territory; they burned 
to show Europe that Italians 
could take the field alone and meet 
the enemy without the aid of an 
ally; they wanted to prove that 
Italy could fight, and this ambi- 
tion moved hundreds who felt 
scargely any interest in the ques- 
tion of annexation. To wipe out 
the stain of the first reverse was 
then the desire of the whole army ; 
and the panic on which the Em- 
peror had so confidently reckoned 
was not to be discovered. 

Austria, however, saw the whole 
game ; indeed her spy system as to 
all that was passing in Italy was 
perfect. She saw how France was 
waiting for that pretext for inter- 
vening which a great overthrow 
would occasion, and the Archduke 
forbore to push his successes at 
Custozza to the extent he might 
by following up the beaten army 
across the Mincio,—a forbearance 
which to those who were not ac- 
quainted with the political emer- 
gency bore all the appearance of 
incapacity and weakness. 

The victory of Custozza was 
scarcely announced at Vienna when 
the Duc de Grammont, the French 
Ambassador at the Austrian Court, 
was informed that Austria, having 
now vindicated the honour of her 
arms, was prepared to cede Venetia 
to the French Emperor. By this 
stroke all pretext for a French 
‘intervention was anticipated, and 
Louis Napoleon’s intended move 
was at once arrested. 

Whether France accepted or re- 
fused the cession, it gave her no 
plea for moving down into Italy. 
When the Irishman in New York, 
seeing a row in the street, asked a 
stranger “ if it was a ‘free fight’? ” he 
delicately meant to convey, that if it 
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was not a private or a family quar- 
rel he would like to “cut in.” Now 
Louis Napoleon would not seem to 
feel such scrupulous courtesy; he 
thinks, probably, because the Empire 
is Peace, that where there is fighting 
he ought to be at least consulted. 
Thus checkmated in the south, he 
turned his views northwards. It 
is said amongst those who discuss 
these matters with more knowledge 
than usually falls to us of the outer 
world, that when M. Bismark was 
at Biarritz, he explained his plan 
to the Emperor, not only as to how 
the quarrel with Austria was to be 


-fomented into a war, but what he 


anticipated as the consequences of 
the campaign. Prussia, 1 am well 
aware, said he, can neither put into 
the field such an army as Austria, 
nor provide the reserves that a re- 
verse will call for. We shall be 
beaten—not ignominiously, I hope 
and believe, but overpowered and 
repulsed. - By this time, you, the 
French, will be ready to come in; 
and as to the terms—here it is said 
he significantly passed his finger 
along the line of the Rhine, which 
lay on a map on the table—we shall 
not dispute them. 

By this adroit stratagem he pro- 
vided for French abstention. Louis 
Napoleon had been promised his 
bribe: he was only asked to wait 
for the opportune moment to re- 
ceive it. 

The terms of such a compact, so 
compounded of trick and deception, 
must have had no common charm 
for him; and it was clever of Bis- 
mark to bait the trap for the crafty 
old rat with the savoury morsel 
whose very odour was_ irresist- 
ible. 

It was easy enough to show that 
the Prussian peeple and the Prus- 
sian Chamber would not listen in 
cold blood to the cession of Rhenish 
Germany to France, but that the 
question would present a very dif- 
ferent aspect when the Austrian 
vedettes were at Potsdam. 

To any one who has watched the 
career' of the French Emperor, it 
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cannot fail to appear how invari- 
ably his policy consists in procur- 
ing certain contingencies, for which 
having prepared himself before- 
hand, the world is thunderstruck 
at his readiness to meet any emer- 
gency. 

We have all heard of the Spanish 
surgeon who used to stab people 
in the streets, and then hasten to 
succour them with all the resources 
of his art. It would have been un- 
pardonable for such a practitioner 
to have forgotten his lint or mislaid 
his bandages. : 

We have seen that he “stood 
to win” on Austria. But Austria 
was beaten, and beaten with such 
rapidity as defied all calculation. 
Prussia wanted no aid; she could 
do her own work; and she did it. 
If the war had been simply be- 
tween Austria and herself, the 
terms of peace would not have been 
settled at Nikolsburg: but here 
again came in “the impartial man,” 
the inevitable French Emperor ; 
and when the battle of Kéniggriitz 
decided the campaign, France de- 
clared, “‘ Now, then, is my turn. I 
must intervene to save somebody. 
If it is not Prussia, let it be Aus- 
tria. Any one will do, so it serve 
as a pretext for meddling. Some- 
body must pay, for I don’t disturb 
the whole of Europe for nothing.” 
The declaration was made to Prus- 
sia on the 20th of July; and how- 
ever reluctant to arrest the march 
of her victorious army, there was 
no help for it. She could not face 
France in the west and Austria 
in the south. She was obliged to 
yield, and, within sight of Vienna, 

agree to a peace. y 

Never were calculations more fal- 
sified by events than those of the 
French Emperor. Austria, who 
ought to have stood as a conqueror 
at the gates of Berlin, lay defeated 
and crushed under the walls of 
Vienna. Prussia, so certain, as it 


was thought, to have been beaten 
and pursued and imploring aid 
from France, was dictating very 
haughtily her terms on the Danube. 
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Even Italy had spurned the offer 
of Venetia from the hands of the 
Emperor, and refused as a. gift 
what she claimed as a right. Every 
event and every man seemed des- 
tined to disappoint’ the expectation 
of him who had devised the whole 
intrigue. All but one! La Mar- 
mora sustained the reputation his 
whole career had won for him—he 
was just as obstinate, just as wrong- 
headed, just as incapable of fore- 


seeing an inevitable result, as when : 


years before he nearly drove Cavour 
mad by his opposition to sending 
troops to the Crimea. 

_ La Marmora went where he was 
bid, and lost a division of the army 
as he was ordered. There was no 
treachery to his country nor treason 
to his King im all this—simply the 
rash confidence of a weak man in 
the superior intelligence and the 
high integrity of one whom the 
rest of mankind are slow to en- 
dow with these qualities—he be- 
lieved in the “august ally,” and he 
had to pay for it! 

Except, therefore, the small satis- 
faction of seeing the Italians de- 
feated, Louis Napoleon has “taken 
nothing” by the war. Of course, 
the old sportsman has a selfish de- 
light in seeing that the young gen- 
tleman, whom he has taught to use 
a gun, never bags a bird when he 
goes out alone; but, except this, 
the campaign has yielded no pleas- 
ure. He sulks, it is said; and well 
may he! To the long lane of his 
luck there has come a turn at last. 
His grand blunder, Mexico, has ex- 
ploded at a most untimely moment. 
He certainly had enough on his 
head without having to condole 
with an Empress about to be de- 
throned, and to avow that of all 
the pledges he had made he could 
not keep one.. With Yankees on 
the west and Prussia on the east, 
it is hard to say to which side he 
can turn for comfort. Meanwhile 
he has sent in his little bill, not 
urgently, nor pressingly, but with 
an apologetic remark that he did 
80 merely “in compliance. with the 
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habits of the house.” M. Bismark 
could think it over at his con- 
venience, and it was hoped it 
would be found reasonable and 
moderate. 

It has been returned somewhat 
contemptuously, and we are told 
that he has accepted the rebuff with 
a courteous submission, for which 
the whole press of England is in 
ecstacies with him. Iam not sure 


ON OUTGROWING 


Most of us have felt the annoy- 
ance of being haunted by the me- 
mory of some tune or air which will 
persist in following us through all 
our thoughts, inserting itself amidst 
our gravest cares and occupations, 
so that at last we seem to liye to 
the jingling accompaniment of a 
ballad! Something of the same 
sort of misery I have lately ex- 
perienced, not, indeed, from a song, 
but from a phrase, which, once 
heard, continued to recur tome with 
such a frequency, and such an in- 
sistance, that I found myself ulti- 
mately almost humming it as if it 
were a melody! The phrase was 
uttered by a great man and a Min- 
ister of State, and ran thus—“ Eng- 
land has outgrown the Continent.” 
It was spoken in reply to some 
taunt in the House over that atti- 
tude of indifference to the state 
of Europe by which Great Britain 
has of late years signalled her policy 
of non-intervention. There was no 
attempt to show that no damage 
accrued to us from the loss of that 
influence we once possessed; that 
our neutrality was as safe strategi- 
cally as it was financially prudent; 
that in the altered condition of the 
world our interference might prove 
more hurtful than advantageous— 
none of these: the assurance was 
the bolder one that we had “ out- 
grown the Continent,” and that the 
States of Europe were a long way in 
arrear of us. Now, I am free to 
admit, when I read it first my im- 
pression was that the speaker in- 
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that Frenchmen are so enthusiastic 
on his humility and forbearance. 
At all events we have not heard the 
end of the incident yet. 

Prussia suspects what is coming, 
and is arming, while French cour- 
iers are hastening to Vienna and to 
Florence ;. and the Grand Drama, 
to which all that we have just seen 
was but a prologue, is about to 
begin. 


THE CONTINENT. 


tended it as a sarcasm. I knew 
what a mastery he possessed over 
that form of rhetoric, and thought 
that he was utterring a reproachful 
sneer at his predecessors in office, 
who by their abstention from all 
European questions, and their with- 
drawal from that participation in 
Continental politics which England 
hitherto enjoyed, have reduced our 
country to a position.in which our 
advice was unsought and our alli- 
ance uncared-for. ‘ We had out- 
grown the Continent” just as Me- 
thuselah had outgrown a large pro- 
portion of his contemporaries; that 
is, we had outlived the vigour which 
once had made us the equal of the 
best of them, and we had arrived 
at that pinnacle of greatness which 
consists in being powerless. 

‘And yet, after all, thought I, 
he might have been serious. The 
vainglorious tone in which the very 
best of our newspapers indulge— 
that perpetual pwan that tells us 
every day of the week how rich we 
are, how generous, how liberal, how 
faithful to our word, how honest in 
all otr dealings—may not impos- 
sibly have had its influence even 
on such a man as this, and led him 
at last to believe, what it would be 
so pleasant to believe, “that we 
had outgrown the Continent.” Thus 
reflecting, I set myself to think in 
what or in how much had we out- 

* grown the Continent. It could not 
be in our military power. The very 
confession of a colleague in the 
same debate refuted that supposi- 
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tion. The declaration of the Min- 
ister at War to the House encour- 
aged his hearers by the assurance, 
that within a year our infantry 
should be armed with breech-load- 
ers. It was evident from this that 
it was not the Prussians we had out- 
grown. 

Our iron fleet, borrowed origin- 
ally from the suggestion of Louis 
Napoleon, showed that in naval 
matters we were not outgrowing 
France ; while the admission of our 
First Lord, that he did not know 
where to find ships to replace those 
returning from foreign stations, 
must have equally demonstrated 
that, in what pertained to a fleet, 
we could not have outgrown any 
country with a seaboard at all, except 
Monaco, perhaps. , 

But, happily, there are other 
things than those which pertain to 
a fleet or an army. There are great 
questions of internal policy. There 
are matters of law, education, the 
treatment of the poor, the care of 
the sick, the police of cities, the 
regulations which provide for the 
health of a people. It is in these, 
perhaps, we have outgrown the 
Continent. It is in our legislation 
that we excel. I wonder are we so 
sure of all this. I wonder will our 
Chancery Court so shame the Code 
Napoleon that it may not be men- 
tioned before it. I wonder if we 
have attained to that amount of 
clearness and simplicity in our laws, 
and that degree of despatch and 
cheapness in their execution, that all 
foreigners should regard us with envy 
and with astonishment. 

Perhaps it is in the education of 
our people we have outgrown the 
Continent. - I am afraid that the 
percentage of those who can read 
and write with us would compare 

.very disadvantageougly with the 
same class in Prussia. The news- 
papers have of late given us such 
startling revelations about the sys- 
tem of our unions, that it cannot 
assuredly be in our treatmert of 
the poor we can claim an especial 
superiority; nor will the disclosures 


of the last six.months permit me to 
indulge the belief that it is in our 
commercial credit, and the stability 
of our great banks, we have out- 
grown Europe. 

It is possible, however, that it 
may not be in any specialty that 
we have surpassed our neighbours, 


.so much as in that general civilisa- 


tion which an enlightened liberty 
confers, that widespread intelli- 
gence which is diffused through a 
people elevated by the teachings of 
an able Press, and trained to all the 
habits of a responsible freedom. 
The scenes at Hyde Park are too 
recent to admit of this flattering 
explanation; nor can I shut my 
eyes to the fact that drunkenness 
is the national vice, and that the 
addiction to drink is not the habit 
of only the very lowest of our 
people. : 

Where, then, this outgrowal of 
the Continent? It may be said that 
agriculture has attained an excel- 
lence unknown abroad—that a more 
cultivated and scientific system is 
pursued, not only in our tillage, but 
on our stock farms; that a greater 
industry characterises all our peo- 
ple is also true; but I am certain it 
was not with reference to these the 


distinguished speaker spoke his, 


memorable words. What he meant,: 
I take to be, that with that en- 
lightenment which should accom- 
pany great national prosperity, we 
have grown so far wiser than our 
neighbours that we would not rash- 
ly rush into war to enlarge our 
boundaries, or add to our material 
power; that we have elevated 
ourselves to believe that there are 
more legitimate subjects of national 
pride than a wide frontier and a 
vast population; that while Conti- 
nental countries fret and fume with 
their rivalries, and fly to wars to 


decide them, we, great, calm, and. 


self-possessed, cultivate the arts of 
peace, and present to their excited 
gaze the spectacle of a great nation, 
rich, happy, and contented, envi- 
ous of none, an example to all; 
powerful enough to desire no in- 
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crease of strength, independent of 
all aid, seeking no alliances, and 
placed by Providence in a position 
to utter great truths to mankind, 
and preach to all and every, from 
the Baltic to the Bay of Naples. 

It is, nevertheless, astonishing 
how very little foreigners generally 
appear to be impressed with these 
signs of our “outgrowal.” To all 
outward semblance, in their appre- 
ciation, the England of the past 
was something far greater than the 
England of the present. Why and 
how is it that Great Britain is no 
longer heard with interest and with 
deference in those councils which 
determine the fate of Europe? Is 
it because she has soared into a 
sphere so much above the small 
questions of the Continent, become, 
as the phrase is, an Asiatic power, 
an Australian power, that she is 
indisposed to waste time or energy 
upon the petty differences of small- 
er empires? or is it that England has 
become so shrunken and contracted 
that she no longer touches the na- 
tions to which she was once con- 
tiguous? Is it that while Conti- 
nental States have been growing 
in military strength and capacity, 
which are the great signs of power, 
we are satisfied to remain, in the 
words of the ‘Times’ before me, 
“with a navy without ships, and 
an army without men”? 

There is nothing has done such 
fatal mischief to our nation as the 
insistance with which it has been 
told how rich it is. <A First Lord 
may tell us he has no reliefs for 
the ships returning from foreign 
stations; our overworked army may 
be half exhausted by the patrol of 
the entire globe; we may have 
“death by. starvation” as one of 
the headings in our newspapers ; 
and yet when the words “our re- 
sources”? are hurled at us, we sit 
down happy and reconciled, and 
with our head on our money-bags 
sleep as calmly as if the door were 
doubly barred and bolted, and 
there was not a robber in the 
neighbourhood. 


I can tell you where, however, we 
have “outgrown the Continent "— 
in an overweening estimate of our- 
selves and of our power. We know 
what England once accomplished 
with one-half of her present popula- 
tion, and less than a tithe of her pre- 
sent wealth; and we imagine it is 
a simple sum in arithmetic what 
she could do now with her present 
“resources.” In this prodigious cre- 
dulity we have certainly outgrown 
the Continent. A boastful delu- 
sion about our being individually 
stronger and braver than every one 
else, has formed the backing, as 
shipbuilders would call it, to this 
outward cuirass of our immense 
wealth, and we imagine ourselves 
shot-proof. Austria was under a 
similar delusion a few weeks 
back. Her resources, in a military 
point of view, were immeasurably 
greater than ours, anfl yet she col- 
lapsed like an exhausted air-bag. 
She was not given time to utilise 
her means, and the small State 
whose resources were all ready and 
available, came down upon and 
crushed her. 

It is to that small State which 
we have outgrown, as we have out- 
grown all others around it, the 
ablest of our public journals now 
points as matter for our imitation. 
It is to the Prussia which we have 
left behind us we must turn back 
for lessons in the creation and or- 
ganisation of a great army. Do not 
fancy that it is merely the needle- 
gun they have to give you. It 
is their whole system, of enlist- 
ment and enrolment you have to 
learn; the mode in which a ser- 
viee is formed—the mechanism 
by which men become soldiers, 
and yet remain citizens — their 
transport, their supply system, 
their field-hospitals, and their am- 
bulances, are all lessons for you; 
and for all your having “ out- 
grown” them, you will be aston- 
ished how much there will be that 
is new to you. 

In social matters I do not see, 
I confess, any great signs of this 
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same outgrowing. Our railroad 
accommodation is far inferior to 
the Russian; and our best hotels 
have yet something to learn from 
those of Switzerland. 

If, however, it were all indisput- 
ably true—if our civilisation were 
in reality far in advance of the rest 
of Europe—until the fact became 
an admitted and accepted one, we 
should not benefit by it. The Con- 
tinent must see that we have out- 
grown it, to make our claims 
available. It is not enough that 
we think or say it. Others must 
recognise it too. Now, so far as I 
have seen, this is not the present 
temper of the Press abroad. We are 
not overwhelmed by the praises of 
France, or smothered by the com- 


THE ‘‘ HEDGE 
. 

If any man who chanced to stand 
beside the- rouge-et-noir table at 
Ems or Homburg were suddenly to 
be told that he must wager all he 
owned in the world on the next 
game, and stake his entire fortune 
on the issue of black or red winning, 
he would naturally object, alleg- 
ing, probably, that he was no gam- 
bler; that the game had no attrac- 
tion for him; that he wished well 
to both parties in the contest, and 
would be charmed if it were pos- 
sible that each could win. In a 
word, he would simply entreat to 
be sutiered to go his way, and seek 
amusement elsewhere at a_ less 
costly sacrifice. 

If still, however, the insistance 
should be continued, and at last he 
were actually forced to play, I do 
think that when fortune declared 
against him, and it was found that 
he was ruined, such a man well 
deserves some sympathy and some 
pity. : 

This was precisely the case of the 
King of Hanover at the outbreak 
of the late war. Pressed on one 
side to back Prussia, solicited on 
the other to bet on Austria, he re- 
peatedly declared that he took no 
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pliments of Germany, nor are the 
Italians ‘given to any exaggerated 
estimate of our greatness. Re- 
sources are only a means to an end, 
and are not even that when not 
utilised. We may be rich enough 
for greatness, and yet not be great; 
rich enough to have power, and 
yet not be powerful. The fibre of 
our national strength might possi- 
bly sustain a long-continued strain, 
but the question is, would it resist 
a sudden and unexpected jerk? 
and if not, all the resources for re- 
paration would come a little too 
late, and we might come to find 
out that it neither ministered to 
our force as a people, nor our great- 
ness as a nation, that we had “ out- 
grown the Continent.” 


” TO LOSE. 


interest in the game; that gambling 
of any sort never afforded him plea- 
sure; and that he would take it as 
a great favour if he might be per- 
mitted merely to look on. Prussia 
said, ‘‘ No; you’ve no business here 
if you won’t stake your money like 
the rest of us; down with your coin 
like a gentleman, and don’t drive 
us to use force with you.” Austria 
was better mannered—showed more 
deference to his scruples, and in all 
respects displayed a more courteous 
bearing ; but while exhibiting a 
marked respect for the conscien- 
tious repugnance which Hanover 
manifested towards play of any 
kind, slyly whispered, “If it will 
get you out of the difficulty, I may 
tell you in confidence I’m sure to 
win, so that you may back me with 
perfect safety.” 

Still Hanover hesitated, as well 
she miglit; the occasion was too 
momentous for rashness, since for 
her it was her whole existence was 
at stake. If it were inevitable, 
lhowever, and she must back one 
stable or the other, the only thing 
to be done was to ascertain how 
the knowing ones were betting, and 
so she set some shrewd fellows to 
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work to find out what a wily old 
turfite, who lives at the Tuileries, 
thought of the match; bnt all in 
vain. The-accounts that came of 
him were most vague or contra- 
dictory. Some said he had laid 
heavily on Prussia; some that he 
stood entirely to win on Austria; 
some averred that he booked to see 
them run a dead heat, and hoped 
to come out fresh with his horse 
“Crapaud,” who was in splendid 
condition, and carry off the cup; 
but the only thing positively cer- 
tain about him was, that he carried 
his book in his breast-pocket, and 
even his own trainer had never got 
a peep at it; his invariable answer 
to his friends, when asking for infor- 
mation, being, ‘“‘ They have both 
of them excellent horses, and in 
rare condition; they are sure to be 
well ridden, and it will be a very 
pretty race.” 

This was cool comfort for Hano- 
ver, who wanted to know where to 
put ber money, and she next turned 
to an old relation of the family, a 
certain Mr. Bull, who was once a 
good deal on the turf, and used, as 
people then thought, to be a right 
good judge of a horse. Buil, how- 
ever, said he had given up the 
turf altogether. It was a pursuit 
that had cost him no end of money: 
and‘though he liked it and enjoyed 
it when he was a young fellow, full 
of life and vigour, now he had 
grown lazy, short in the wind, and 
fallen into flesh too; so that, alto- 
gether, he said, “I don’t think Ill 
ever risk sixpence on a race again.” 
It must be owned that he-made all 
these admissions with a certain re- 
luctance and a degree of shame that 
showed he did not think the more 
highly of himself while he said it. 
Hanover went his way, backed 
Austria, and lost every shilling he 
had in the world. 

It is not easy to imagine a harder 
case than this; for, besides being 
obliged, as we have seen, to play, 
Hanover was in the unhappy posi- 
tion of those people who have their 
money in what at rouge-et-noir is 


cailed the aprés—that is, even if 
they win they only recover their 
own original stake. No matter 
what success might attend the side 
she backed, Hanover could win 
nothing. She stood to lose every- 
thing, or come out of the contest as 
she went into it. 

‘Now, I appeal to any one in the 
ring, and ask if this is not a most 
unfortunate book? Oan any one 
fancy to himself a more pitiable 
situation ? 

Before this war broke out, Han- 
over was in the same position as 
the other smaller kingdoms of Ger- 
many. There were, doubtless, 
things in her administration that 
might have been better; there were 
liberties that might have been more 
freely extended, and privileges 
maintained which might wisely have 
been abandoned ; but, on the whole, 
it was an easy rule #0 live under, 
The conscription was not extensive, 
faxation was light, there was a rea- 
sonable freedom for the press, and 
if aman were not a regular grum- 
bler or a politician of the Manches- 
ter school, he might have lived 
happily: enough under that sceptre. 

These smaller states, at which 
our fashion is now to sneer and 
mock, possessed one great advan- 
tage, in the fact that they were 
eminently unambitious; and, just 
as in social life we see the man of 
moderate fortune never aspiring to 
public life, nor putting himself 
forward to represent his county 
oreven his borough, these little 
kingdoms . passed lives of great ob- 
scurity, forming pleasant retreais 
for people humble-minded as them- 
selves — little refuge-harbours for 
little craft, not to be despised in 
days when even three-deckers are 
seen to founder. 

It is in the endless diversity of 
condition that men are reconciled 
to their lot in life. It is in the 
fact that, no matter what may be- 
fall you, you are never reduced 
to. an uncompanionable existence. 
The man of three thousand a-year 
may be brought down to three 
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hundred, and he will find numbers 
of persons who have no more, and 
who live on such fortunes uncom- 
plainingly and contentedly. These 
smaller states represented in the 
world of monarchies these men of 
moderate incomes. They lived 
within their means, and learned 
never to long for or ask after the 
more costly habits of their richer 
neighbours. 

The Scotch have an admirable 
proverb, ‘“‘It takes a’ sort o’ folk to 
mak’ a warld,” and every hour I 
live I feel the force of it more 
strikingly. We need all conditions 
of men, and all the sympathies 
that their different conditions en- 
gender. We want every phase of 
humanity to get us out of the self- 
ishness of believing that we are 
ourselves the type and the ideal, 
and that it is we who impart the 
salt and savour to all the rest of 
, creation. If I know myself, I am 
no Radical; and yet it is scarcely 
without a shudder I can imagine 
what Europe might have become 
by this time, if the Great Revolu- 
tion of France had not swept down 
to carry away class privileges and 
social prerogatives, and purify the 
world by the wholesome air of a 
new-born freedom. 

Let any one picture to his mind 
what a crash it would have been if 
that rotten old edifice had gained 
another storey or two before the 
crowbar had come to its founda- 
tions! 

If I forgive neither the guillotine 
of the Place de Gréve nor the noy- 
ades of the Loire, I can be grateful 
for the grand lesson these terrible 
reformers taught Europe. 

Then for the first time for centu- 
ries did one half the world begin to 
know how the other half lived! 

And now I am sorry, sincerely 
sorry, that a whole class, as it were, 
is to be extinguished; for the law 
that says there are to be no more 
small states, almost decrees there 
are to be no more small people. 

It may be a very ignoble con- 
sideration in me to declare that I 


like the low stool because my legs 
are short, but I can’t help it. I 
was fond of these small states be- 
cause they suited small fortunes, 
“* Poverty,” says the great satirist, 
“has no evil so heavy as that it 
*makes men ridiculous;” but this 
ridicule never attached save in the 
presence of rich men. My wherry 
cut a very good figure amidst the 
small craft that figured in my village 
regatta, but I’d not care to go out in 
her to a naval review at Spithead! ™ 

When Hanover is absorbed, and 
Hesse, and Brunswick, and Nassau, 
and half-a-dozen more of these small 
states, where is a man to live who 
is fond of smoke and sauer-kraut, 
and has only sma!] means to pay 
for them ? 

If you imagine that the little town, 
which was once a Capital, will bear 
any resemblance to its former self 
when it is annexed to a larger 
state and reduced to provincialism, 
you are sadly mistaken. Of all the 
miserable spectacles of a has been, 
I know nothing to compare with 
one of these little cities in their 
desertion. The palace in ruins— 
one end, perhaps, inhabited by the 
Prefect, the other wing a barrack 
for the gendarmerie; the theatre 
closed, if not converted into a hay- 
loft; the shops mostly shut up; 
the streets grass-grown; a poverty- 
stricken look everywhere, even to 
the little Café in the ** Place,” where 
four old fellows, in threadbare 
black, are playing a game with 
cards the colour of their coats, and 
indignantly regarded by a squalid 


waiter, who knows they will not , 


spend a groschen. But, to return to 
the purely political consideration ; 
it was a shameful tyranny to com- 
pel these countries to take share in 
a war and choose a side, when 
they avowed their desire to remain 
neutral. Leaving to one side alto- 
gether that they had no interest in 
the struggle, there were innumer- 
able objections to take the field on 
the mere ground of expense. Not 
one of these states was in a condi- 
tion to equip and victual an army. 
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The five or six thousand infantry, 
and the three squadrons of dragoons, 
by which they cut such a sorry 
figure, half ruined them! Like all 
small people, they were reluctant 
that the tenuity of their means 
should be exposed to public gaze, 
and made matter of scornful com- 
ment; nor was the pain of the sen- 
timent alleviated by feeling -how 
heavily even this humble display 
cost them. As in the old song, 


“Sir Gawen had no horse to ride, 
Nor steed could he beg or borrow; 
Yet he bowed his head when the Earl 
cried, 
We shall hunt the stag to-morrow.” 


Very poor fun this same “ chasse ” 
was to Hanover. Indeed, as the 
legend has it, “A waeful hunt- 
ing they did go,” and the poor 
King is never to take horse again! 

It is not easy+—perhaps it is not 
necessary—to like M. Bismark ; cer- 
tainly, from all I can learn, he has 
managed to do harsh things very 
harshly. <A little sternness might 
possibly not have been ont of 
place in dealing with the Elector 
of Hesse—not that the old fellow 
would have much cared for it, so 
Jong as he could carry away his 
fifty wives and his well-filled cof- 
fers—but the case of Hanover was 
very different. There was a King 
who had gained the respect of his 
people, and there was a Queen who 
had won their love and affection, 
and whose sorrows have moved the 


compassion of every kind heart in 
Europe. 

Oh, M. Bismark, faut étre Prus- 
sien to do these things! There 
must bea spike in the man’s heart 
as well as his helmet who is capable 
of them ! 

I cannot say what amount of 
consolation the King of Hanover. 
may have derived from the English 
papers which have discussed his 
fall. One of the most influential 
of them has gone the length of as- 
suring him that an English noble- 
man is so, much finer a thing than 
a foreign’ King, that he owes a 
deep debt of gratitude to M. Bis- 
mark who has elevated him to this 
rank, 

It discusses, not without plausi- 
bility, the various anxieties of small 
sovereignty, and compares the wor- 
ries and annoyances of a little 
kingdom, more or less subject to 
the pressure of its stronger neigh- 
bours, with the ease and liberty 
and personal enjoyment of a well- 
to-do country gentleman, and winds 
up the whole with the assurance 
that come what will his Majesty 
may feel happy to know that he is 
in the enjoyment of all the sym- 
pathy and the respect of the writer, 
reminding one not a little of the 
consolation offered in the French 
play, by the man when his friend’s 
wife has run away from him,— 
‘**Remember,” says he, impressive- 
ly—“‘remember, mon ami, vous 
aurez toujours mon estime !” 


IS BORITIS CONTAGIOUS ? 


I do not look upon myself as a 
fortunate man. I have had too 
many proofs in life that the fickle 
goddess has not taken me into her 
especial favor, nor exempted me 
from the disappointments which 
are the common Jot of humanity. 
Iam bound equally to own that I 
am not peculiarly unlucky; for 
though I have had my fair share of 
reverses and accidents—had severe 
falls from horses, and a few upsets 


in boats—I have, up to this, neither 
been smashed nor drowned, so that, 
on the whole, some slight baiance 
in the way of Juck may really be in 
my favour. / 

I have always had capital health, - 
and a reasonable proportion of good 
spirits. My lot has _ frequently 
thrown me into pleasant places. But 
there is one grudge I bear against 
destiny—there is one grievance 
against which I have revolted for 
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years and years, and I feel that I 
shall have to struggle against it to 
the latter end. It is a misery that 
has done more to sour me with life, 
and render me peevish and irritable, 
than loss: of fortune or even of 
health. It is a sorrow that haunts 
me through the world, and makes 
‘what ought to be the brightest 
hours of my life the dreariest and 
the darkest. 

By some unhappy combination in 
my nature I have a fatal power of 
attracting to me all that is dull and 
stupid and tiresome in humanity. 
Let me go where I will, and if there 
be a hopeless bore in the room, he 
attaches himself to me like a bar- 
nacle to a rock. Sugar does not 
collect flies with the same cer- 
tainty that I gather around me 
whatever is drowsy, and heavy, and 
uninteresting. Absent men, who 
forget their own names, like me; 
the dreary dogs who tell stories 
and break down in the middle of 
them — the fellows who retail 
‘Punch’ and forget the point of 
the jokes—are fond of me. Sleepy 
‘ old creatures, who converse in a 
sort of narcotic snore, salute me 
like a brother, and deaf men delight 
in me. The consequence, I need 
not say,. is awful. Whatever is 
brilliant, sprightly, or intelligent, 
fancies it ought to shun me—that 
it is choice surrounds me with the 
dreary ones—and that I am, in fact, 
to be judged by my company; a 
sentence which would inevitably 
condemn me to perpetual banish- 
ment. 

If there be in a room a man hope- 
lessly dull and obtuse, commonplace 
in all his thoughts, and a little hard 
of hearing, the host is sure to say, 
““O’Dowd, here js a friend I have 
long desired to wnake you known 
to. There are few men better suited 
to each other. Come into this quiet 
corner and have a chat together.” 

I often wonder, Am I the only 
victim of this kind in Europe, or is 
the malady known to other men? 
I consulted a very grand Paris doc- 
tor—he is now in the imperial 


household—to learn if the fault 
was in my temperament—if it was 
a physical defect, an organic mis- 
chief, or if it were some fatal flaw 
in my manner—some unhappy pe- 
culiarity in my bearing or address, 
»He took great pains with my case, 
gave it much consideration, and at 
last came to the conclusion—-he 
broke it with much delicacy and 
regard for my feelings—that it was 
what he called “latent affinity ;” 
that, in fact, it was some. curious 
instinct in stupid people impelled 
them to recognise in me the head of 
their guild, the grand dominating 
chief of the clan, and that their sub- 
mission and homage were acts per- 
fectly involuntary, and that they 
could no more control them in my 
presence than they could bear im- 
mersion without drowning. 

This was very dreadful news, for 
it declared there was no hope for 
me. My malady was as much or- 
ganic as though it had been an ossi- 
fication of the arteries. While my 
doctor told me this he tried to cheer 
me. ‘It was an affection,” he said, 
“that did not shorten life, though 
it occasionally inclined men to the 
use of ardent spirits, for the sense 
of relief that stimulant supplied 
against depression.” 

Perhaps, after all, one ought not 
to repine if he can be found com- 
panionable. by any set of people; 
perhaps, in reality, it is something 
to win the suffrages of even the 
forty-shilling freeholders of society, , 
and better to be the hon. member 
for Beeotia than not returned at all. 
I am not sure that I might not 
have reconciled myself to my fate 
by some such reasoning as this, if 
another and far weightier considera- 
tion had not weighed with me. It 
was this: I had a terrible misgiving, 
growing by degrees into something 
not very far from a strong convic- 
tion, that dulness is contagious, 
and that one catches prosiness as 
he might the plague, just from liv- 
ing in an infected district. 

I never remember in all my 
life experiencing such a shock as 
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when this thought first shot through 
me. It was in a greater degree 
what I oneé felt on seeing the 
leperos in Mexico, and fancying 
myself for a moment the victim of 
their terrible malady. ‘“ Gracious 
heavens!” I exclaimed, ‘“‘is it catch- 
ing? and if so, why are these peo- 
ple suffered to go at large?—why 
are there no quarantine regulations 
against a pestilence worse than all 
the yellow fever that ever swept 
Jamaica?— why don’t we isolate 
these creatures—lock them up in 
cells, and fumigate them? If their 
terrible disease be incurable—and 
in certain cases I fear it is—why 
do we not take measures to secure 
the healthy against contagion?” [ 
am not naturally cruel, but I am 
sorely afraid that the mode in 
which we stamped out the cattle- 
plague presents to my mind a 
sovereign remedy which a mawkish 
humanity might revolt at. We saw 
what a rumpus people made about 
their cows being slaughtered a few 
weeks ago, and we might not im- 
possibly witness a similar burst of 
unreflecting compassion about their 
relatives, for it is no use telling 
them, ‘This beast that we destroy 
is of no value. In no way can it 
contribute to human aliment. It 
is a mere consumer of the earth’s 
fruit, with the terrible power of 
propagating its own poison.” Peo- 
ple will go on saying, “I don’t 
think it’s fatal. -I have seen him 
that way these thirty years; he 
was just as dreary when he was a 
boy—he used to tell that tiresome 
story when we were at Trinity. I 
assure you, except for the mere 
march of time, he’s just what I 
remember him long ago.” 

Just as the French doctor told 
me. It does not shorten life, it 
only embitters it. It will not up- 
set the cup of existence, but it 
muddies the liquor within and 
makes it undrinkable. 

In olden days, when we were in- 
human enough to garrison the 
West Indies with white regiments, 


there was a popular practice at the 


mess which most painfully exhibits 
the deadly nature of the climate. 
As the bottle circulated after din- 
ner, men, before filling their glasses, 
were wont to hold their clenched 
hands to the light. to see if perspi- 
ration were or were not arrested. 
If the former, it was the signal to 
rise from table and go to bed, the 
symptom being the first indication 
of yellow fever. Happy fellows, 
after all, that they had even this 
much of warning; for if attended 
to in time, it was usually sufficient 
to meget the coming evil. 

Now, the pestilence I complain 
of works so secretly and insidi- 
ously, that it actually permeates 
your system before you detect any 
change in your circulation or in- 
fluence on your digestion. A gene- 
ral drowsiness is the first symptom, 
increasing to an intense desire to 
turn your face to the wall; frequent 
sighing and depression follow— 
dashed by brief paroxysms, in 
which you would like to strangle 
somebody; these are, however, 
soon succeeded by complete pros- 
tration, and then you may be said 
to have it. 

Doctors lay great stress on the 
distinctive features which mark the 
mental aberrations in disease, so that 
we find kleptomania or delirium 
tremens, mild and frantic madness, 
where the membranes of the brain 
are affected. I do not presume to 
know what are the structures en- 
gaged in boritis, or by what organic 
changes it is caused. If in “the. 
heart or in the head”—I suspect it 
has a connection with both; but 
the character of the mental affection 
is chiefly what physicians call “ wan- 
dering.” Men affected with boritis 
cannot go straight to their object: 
they meander, and serpentine, and 
lose themselves. They read the 
‘Times,’ and retail it with a dis- 
honest adulteration of their own 
dulness. They tell a story, and con- 
fuse the characters and omit the 
point. They dramatise the most val-. 
gar incident of their stupid lives, 
and think they are lively when they 
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throw their dreariness into dia- 
logue. 

Now it is not necessary to tell the 
world that I am a very humble man, 
living a quiet, almost obscure life, 
satistied to be ignored, and not com- 
plaining that I am unsought or un- 
looked after; but I do complain, 
and I have a right to complain, that 
men in the very height of this ter- 
rible disease, blue with boritis, will 
come in upon me, shake my hand, 
breathe upon me, sit down beside 
me, talk to me their interminable 
tiresomeness, and expose me in 
every way to the contagion of a 
malady I dread far more than ever 
I dreaded ague or typhus. 

Why, I ask, why am I to be 
made the victim of an affection for 
which my family have to fly me? 
Why am I to be tainted with a 
complaint which estranges me from 
the members of my own household, 
and leads them to innumerable de- 
vices to isolate me, even to the ex- 
tent of inducing me tw take a little 
broth in my own room, and not 
come down to dinner till I feel 
better? Feel better indeed! Ishall 
never feel better. And yet there 
are obstinate people, people so in- 
capable of the simplest process of 
induction, that will tell you it is 


not taking. Why, can’t they per- 
ceive that, at the very moment of 
the assertion, they are in boritis, 
high boritis—boritis maligna? 

All diseases have their ethnolo- 
gical characters; and I am sorry 
and ashamed to own that the worst 
eases of boritis I have ever met 
were Irish. Boritis Hibernicalis 
is the most virulent form of the 
complaint; the blunders are more 
marked, the reiterations more co- 
pious, the meanderings more fre- 
quent, not to say that there is in 
the semi-lachrymose whine of the 
Irish patient a more certain incen- 
tive to self-murder than I have ever 
found even in Americans. 

In German villages there is a law 
which compels the people who have 
natural smallpox in their families 
to attach to the house-door a warn- 
ing placard to announce it. Why 
will not a wise legislature oblige 
people in boritis to carry a tabard 
with the letter B upon it? Suscep- 
tible individuals like myself would 
be often apprised in time, and save 
themselves by a cab, or even by 
swimming, 

People made loud meetings about 
cattle-plague, but for my own part 
I'd rather eat doubtful beef than 
have a bore over venison. 


BATHING AND BATHERS. 


I am somewhat amused to see 
by the English papers the mode of 
persuasion employed to induce my 
countrymen to wear some species 
of dress in bathing. They are not 
once appealed to, as methinks they 
might, on grounds of simple de- 
cency and decorum, They are not 
told how revolting to all notions of 
propriety is the habit of appearing 
in public without clothes. They are 
not recalled to ideas of civilisation 
by being warned that their ways 
are a scandal and a shame; but they 
are flatteringly informed that by 
the addition of a little drapery, 
scarcely more than what a Sand- 
wich Islander puts on for a holi- 


day, they will be permitted to bathe 
with ladies, to ask them to dack 
with them, or invite them for the 
“next” swim. They are insidiously 
informed that such are-the popular 
practices at Ostend and Dieppe, 
and curtly asked, Why should they 
not prevail at Brighton? Now, I 
am free to own, I do not think that 
this was the line of argument that 
ought to have been employed. 
think the practice of wearing 4 
dress while bathing might have 
commended itself on its own fair 
grounds, and the claims of decency 
might have been heard without 
pressing into the suit such induce- 
ments as I have mentioned. 
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For bathing naked there is no- 
thing to be said: for indiscriminate 
bathing of men and women there is 
not much, at least not much in its 
favour. In all new and unaccus- 
tomed conditions of life, in all 
situations in which people dispense 
with the conventional habits which 
discipline existence, people invari- 
ably rush into freedom and famili- 
arities which they would never 
have thought of in the more well- 
ordered and better regulated hours 
of life. The familiar instance of 
the habits and manners of those 
who are given to dine at tables 
@héte may suffice to illustrate what 
I mean. The politeness of such 
places is perfect equality ; the cour- 
tesy is a complete communism. 
You hand the salt to the lady be- 
side you, and you smile at her with 
the attention. You help her to 
fish, and, fascinated by her attrac- 
tions, give her all the fin. What 
need of introduction after such 
proof of devotion? By the time 
the “r6ti” is served you feel as if 
you were old friends. But this is 
not all. There is about the whole 
intercourse a sense of irresponsibil- 
ity that enhances the freedom. You 
are not bound by the recognisances 
of society. She is a strange sail. 
She may be the vessel of a royal 
navy; she may be a slaver—I mean 
an enslaver. Neither of you show 
your colours—that is neither of 
you need show your colours. How 
long you may cruise together, or 
where part company, seems the 
merest accident. And all these 
uncertainties lend a certain charm 
to the acquaintance that makes up 
the romance of people who have no 
other romance, and forms the poetry 
of men on the Stock Exchange, 
or who deal in oakum or ele- 
phants’ teeth. If such, then, be the 
ways and habits of the dinner-table, 
what, I leave you to imagine, must 
be those of the seaside, where 
people meet for the first time in 
circumstances of such mingled ab- 
surdity and freedom, that, all the 
usual restraints of society with- 


drawn, they have to make up a 
code of behaviour to suit salt water, 
and to be relinquished as soon as 
the persons have resumed their 
clothes. That is to say, that be- 
tween the lady in wet drapery 
and the gentleman dressed @ la 
Gaboon, a score of pretty little 
familiarities are practicable that 
would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment when the respective parties 
have got. back to clothes. So 
that, however shocking at first 
to your feelings, you will at Jast 
reconcile yourself to the fact that 
the nymph with whom you have 
disported like a river-god half 
the morning, or the siren over 
whose first swimming lessons you 
have presided, lending a band in 
the most literal sense to her first 
flounderings, will cut you dead 
when she has recovered her crino- 
line and resumed her pork-pie. It 
isin vain you ask yourself, how is 
this? how has that young hoyden 
with whom you romped in the rough 
sea not more than an hour back, 
stiffened into a glacier of propriety 
on shore? Is there some subtle 
chemistry in sea-water? Can it be 
that these phosphates and sulphates 
exert some extraordinary magnetic 
influence over the nervous system? 
or are we really such creatures of 
clothes, as Mr. Oarlyle says, and 
is all our civilisation a matter 
of some yards of a textile fabric, 
without which we are Fijis or Fans, 
or anything else as primitive ? 
Are we, in one word, so artificial 
that all our thoughts and words 
and looks are regulated by our 
dress? and are we only natural 
when we have next to none on us? 
If this were the case, what inestim- 
able benefit would the recognition 
of the fact confer on humanity! 
How much more swimmingly—I 
am not punning—a courtship would 
go on where the parties had divest- 
ed themselves of their resefves 
along with their garment, and came 
forth in all the candour of a bath- 
ing dress! What an effect would it 
have in Court, if by any mischance 
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broken pledges should lead to a legal 
redress, to hear—“She told me so 
in the water; ” “He swore it in the 
sea ;” “It was half ebb when he ask- 
ed me ‘to float with him for ever.’ ” 
All the solemnity the Romans 
once gave to a pledge uttered over 
the ashes of their ancestors would 
now be imparted to promises utter- 
ed in a tideway. For once in our 
lives we should come to understand 
the meaning of “ a naked truth.” 
Nothing—I have it on the words 
of respectable mothers of many 
daughters—is so difficult in our 
day as to ascertain the real inten- 
tions of young men; whether they 
are merely what is cruelly called 
*“* amusing themselves,” or are really 
serious—in fact, that there is no 
known test by which attentions 
can be tried; and till the actual 
moment comes when the question 
is asked, it is perfectly impossible 
to say whether the fish has been 
merely nibbling at the bait, or has 
the hook tight through his jaw. 
Now, how easy would it be to 
establish a distinct code through 
the means of sea-flirtations! Let 
three ducks, for instance, represent 
a proposal. I throw this suggestion 
out carelessly, for probably Mr. 
Buckland can fell us how fish im- 
part their first buddings of affec- 
tion, and we might reasonably am- 
bition to derive our amatory images 
from other sources in the creation 
than the birds of the air. Why 
should we compare young married 
couples to turtle-doves, rather than 
say they were as happy as gudgeons ? 


I have suffered myself to drift 
along this stream of digression, and 
have now only remembered whence 
I started. I set out by saying that 
Englishmen were promised, that if 
they would put on some clothes 
they might bathe with ladies as 
they do in France; and it is un- 
questionably a great bribe to John 
Bull to be told he may do some- 
thing that is done in France. He 
has felt, even in that short Sunday 
trip to Boulogne, how the French- 
man has laughed at his strict pro- 
priety, his rigid ideas about scores 
of things at home, and he would 
like to show that, if he liked it, he 
could be as indifferent to decency 
as any one, 

The state of the case, however, is 
this. There is a certain licence in 
life abroad which foreigners never 
care to pass, but which, if intro- 
duced into English habits, will 
speedily degenerate into something 
worse than mere licence. We are 
in fact a most thoronghgoing peo- 
ple. In our amusements we always 
lean to a dash of cruelty to heighten 
the zest; we like a stone in our 
snowball; and if once we begin to 
tamper with the rules that regu- 
Iate our proprieties, heaven knows 
were we shall end. What is safe 
enough at Dieppe or Ostend, will 
not be good practice at Scarborough 
or Brighton. A masquerade with 
us is never a very satisfactory pet- 
formance ; and if we go masquerad- 
ing in the water, I have my suspl 
cion it will not be a whit safer than 
on shore. 


“ OUR OWN OORRESPONDENTS.” 


There is a well-known story, old 
enough to be a Joe Miller, where 
an Irishman—it is always an Irish- 
man is the hero of such adventures 
—being asked what he had to say 
in his defence against a charge of 
having stolen a quadrant, replied, 
“Your worship, it’s a very ugly 
business, and the less said about it 
the better.” I am very curious to 


know if it was through a process of 
reasoning of this sort that General 
La Marmora arrived at his late 
determination to exclude all news- 
paper correspondents from the lines 
of the army, and thus to deny the 
public of Europe the possibility of 
acquiring any just or accurate ac- 
counts of the war. 

If so, I say the General was 
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right ; that-is, if the campaign was 
what the Irishman said of his own 
mischance, there was prescience in 
the flat refusal to admit the pre- 
sence of a chronicler. 

If, however, we only consider for 
a moment the inestimable services 
the ‘Times’’ correspondent with 
the Austrian army has conferred 
upon the Imperial forees, we shall 
be driven to demur from General La 
Marmora’s~ resolution, and declare 
that in this rash decision he did 
his country a more fatal injury than 
when, to use General Fanti’s words, 
he “ran his stupid head against the 
Quadrilateral.” 

Let us imagine for a moment 
what estimate any of us would 
have formed of the Austrian army 
if he had only learned by the bald 
statements of the telegraph the 
series of disasters through which 
they retreated, from the first en- 
counter with the Prussians to the 
lines of Florisdorf, and, if we had 
not read of their noble devotion, 
their daring bravery, their disci- 
pline unbroken by defeat, and their 
splendid courage, even after they 
saw that fortune had pronounced 
against them. If Ké6niggritz had 
been without a historian on the 
Austrian side, which of us would 
ever have heard of the glorious 
stand that army made, and how 
gallantly it fought to retrieve the 
miscalculations of deficient general- 
ship? Who, too, would ever have 
heard, or hearing would have 
known, the difficulties of Benedek’s 
flank march from Olmutz to the 
Danube, an achievement in military 
eyes the very greatest of the whole 
war? Europe ought to feel gratitude 
to those men who carry with them 
through all the fatigues and posi- 
tive perils of a campaign, such 
powers of acute observation, such 
mastery of details, such depth of 
reflection, such ability to collect 
facts, and such marvellous powers 
of description, so that war passes 
before our eyes like a vast panorama 
unrolling itself, and we see the 
march and the bivouac, the massive 
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combinations for the mighty strug- 
gle, and the terrible shock itself, in 
all its glorious tumult and its ter- 
rible splendour. 

When we think that these men, 
trusted as they must be trusted, to 
obtain the intelligence they send 
us—cognisant as they cannot but be 
not merely of much that was in- 
tended and yet never carried out— 
aware of the difficulties which op- 
posed themselves here, and the 
perils that arose there—and not 
of these alone, but fully aware of 
plans formed for future action, 
projects slowly maturing and ripen- 
ing,—when, I say, we see these 
men thus informed, and see, too, 
that in all the haste and excitement 
of a time so charged with various 
emotions, never by a chance, not 
even once, has a word dropped 
from them in their correspondence 
to prejudice the cause of those with 
whom they sojurned—not a syl- 
lable by which their intentions 
could be guessed or their plans 
divined; when we see them, in 
one word, behaving as loyally, as 
faithfully, and as prudently, as 
though they had been the actual 
officials of the Government on 
whose deeds and acts they had 
come to pronounce, one is obliged 
to own that the reading public of 
Europe is splendidly served, and 
that it is a noble feature of our 
great journalism that can present 
us with such a class of. writers. 

It is unhappily useless now to 
speculate on what gain it had been 
to the Italian army if their conduct 
in the field could have been reported 
by such chroniclers as recounted 
the hard-fought fights of Skalitz 
and Sadowa. 

It would unquestionably not 
have disserved the cause of Italy 
to .have told the world how these 
new soldiers bore themselves against 
the élite ef Austria. So long as 
the fighting qualities of a nation 
are beyond question or doubt, the 
blunderings of a La Marmora or the 


shortcomings of a Persano can be ~ 


borne, impatiently if you like, but 
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still with credit and_ self-esteem. 
The men who crossed the Mincio 
to die under the walls of Mantua 
and Verona deserved some better 
historian than a clerk in the War 
Office. The day of Oustozza, with 
all its disasters, would have been 
refeved by the narrative that 
should have told that it was 
through no want of courage or 
devotion that shattered first divi- 
sion fell back across the stream 
which they had passed at daybreak 
with music at the head of every 
column. 

Up to this, all we know of that 
disastrous day is to be gathered 
ftom the English papers; and how 
much more might we have obtained, 
and how much more accurately too, 
if La Marmora had not “run his 
head” against the Press as well as 
against Peschiera. 

The battle in which three thou- 
sand men fell on one side alone, 
ought surely to teach something 
besides the fact that the General 
who was beaten was incompetent ; 
and yet this is the sole lesson the 
day of Custozza has conferred upon 
us. Ifthere be but little to learn 
from the way. in which these men 
were led, let us at least hear how 
they were armed, how weighted, 
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when they went into action; in 
what state of efficiency was the 
artillery; how did the cavalry be- 
have—how were they mounted, 
We have heard vaguely enough, 
too, how ill-combined were the 
movements in support of the first 
division. Might we not also learn 
from what cause or through whose 
fault this want of concert occurred ? 

If General La Marmora, by ig- 
noring, could suppress or extinguish 
the journalism of Europe, there 
might, be some sense in his pro- 
ceeding. At least, so far as he was 
himself concerned, as the Irishman 
said,‘ the less said the better;” but 
happily this is not the opinion that 
prevails generally in the world, and 
the mischances of a nation are too 
pregnant with their lessons of wis- 
dom to be shrouded in the sort of 
discreet secrecy with which we are 
often content to cover the short- 
comings of an individual. 

Let us hope that Italy has now 
before her a long career of peace 
and prosperity; but if from any 
adverse turn of events she must 
again draw the sword, let us also 
hope that her soldiers, may be 
led by men who de not dread 
publicity, nor have any reason to 
dread it. 
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